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R O MBE R T. 



CHAPTER I. 



In the course of this narrative there will be fre- 
quent occasion to allude to the early history of Caro- 
lina ; the author therefore begs the reader's indul- 
gence, while he mentions such of its events as direct- 
ly, or more remotely, have a bearing on the inci- 
dents of his story. 

' To such as love to plunge at once into the '' heart 
of the mystery," he can offer no strong inducement 
for this short delay ; but for the consideration of 
those who desire to read understandingly, and to 
learn something more from a narrative than its 
mere plot and denouement, he presents this brief 
abstract* 

The &r8i permanent settlement of the country was 
effected by Clarendon, the Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and author of the '* History of the Re- 
bellion." In the charter granted to him and others 
as proprietors, it was declared, that no person was 
to be called in question for any differences of opi- 
nion in regard to religion, while it allowed the pro- 
prietors to exercise martial law whenever it was ne- 
cesiary. Determined to form a constitution under 
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2 ROMBERT. 

their charter, the proprietors engaged for the pur- 
pose a man no less eminent than the author of the 
celebrated ** Essay on the Human Understanding." 

The constitution framed by him, taken as a 
whole, exhibits the hand of a philosopher, but it 
also exhibits much inconsistency, when viewed in 
connection with his other works. For instance, 
when it is considered that he wrote a treatise on 
government so liberal in its tendency as to call forth 
the spleen of numbers who maintained the divine 
right of rulers, and the duty of passive obedience in 
the subject, it appears singular that he should have 
endeavoured, by his constitution for Carolina, to 
create a nobility, and to give to ** every freeman 
absolute authority over his negro slaves." 

The very circumstance of a man of such eminent 
talents and profound views as John Locke having 
been the author of this incongruous constitution, 
places in a strong light the utter inability of legis- 
lating at three thousand miles distance for a peo- 
ple in a new country, with whose wants it is impos- 
sible that the lawgiver should be fully acquainted. 
The truth of this is proved by the well-known fact, 
that the colonists never gave their consent to these 
laws, but contented themselves with adhering to such 
of them merely, as chanced to turn out applicable to 
their situation ; while they quietly allowed the rest 
to pass into oblivion, where they remained until 
some over-wise governor attempted to put them in 
force, in order to serve his own purposes. Then, 
with a spirit which has ever marked the Carolinians, 
they resisted them at once. 

I believe that the race of American noblemen^ cre- 
ated by the constitution of the philosopher, was 
planted in an uncongenial soil: for, like exotics, 
they appeared to wither in their exposed situation ; 
or rather, like tender plants in a neglected garden, 
they became choked with the thrifty weeds and 
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grass about them, and ran wild like their neigh- 
bours, or drooped and died* Nevertheless, the Caro- 
linians never forgot their own '* nobility of soul." 
They loved Locke, and with characteristic gene- 
rosity, when he was disgraced at home, they per- 
sisted in acknowledging him a nobleman of Caro* 
lina : for, by the way, the philosopher's name had 
crept into the list of the cis- Atlantic great ones. 

At length the constitution, after having been 
amended time and again, became so obnoxious to 
the people, that they began to believe it rotten^at 
the core. For many years they made great com- 
plaints, insomuch that the proprietors were at last 
constrained to resolve, ** that as the people have de-- 
clared they would rather be governed by the powers 
granted by the charter, without regard to thefunda- 
mental constitutions, it will be for their quiet and the 
protection of the well-disposed to grant their re- 
quests." So the labour of the illustrious meta- 
physician was blown to the winds, and the compa- 
ratively ignorant colonists made- a constitution fbr 
themselves, which, devoid as it may have been of 
theoretical philosophy, at all events, suited them 
far better. 

The Carolinians had several wars with the In- 
dians, and occasionally with their neighbours, the 
Spaniards. When the northern colony was attack- 
ed by the former, the southern colonists were re- 
markably prompt and efficient in their aid. On one 
occasion they sent a thousand men through a track- 
less wilderness impassable to horse or carriage ; but 
the troops triumphed over all obstacles, and reach- 
ed their destination ; nor did they return until they 
had slain more than their own number of savages. 
After a short peace, the northern colony was again 
attacked, and again the ready and efiective arm 
was extended from the south. When did she ever 
refuse it ? 
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Almost the sole cause which induced emigration 
from the old world to Carolina, was religious perse- 
cution. First of all came the French Protestants, 
under the protection of Admiral Coligny, that gal- 
lant man who, after a life spent in the service of 
his country and of humanity, was, on the famous 
day of St. Bartholomew, murdered by a rabble. 
We are told, also, that persons were driven there 
from Virginia by religious persecution. Then the 
restless spirit of New-England pointed in that direc- 
tion ; and a small colony from Massachusetts settled 
there. Afterwards the scheme of Clarendon went 
into effect, and many Englishmen were induced to 
emigrate. A Dutch colony from Nova Bclgia was 
also transferred to Carolina, while at different 
, times emigrants from Ireland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and particularly from France, swelled the 
number of the colonists. 

That impolitic and silly act, the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, the sin of which has been by the 
world in general indignantly flung at the door of 
Louis XIY., and there suffered to lie ; but which 
has, perhaps more justly, been termed by somebo- 
dy, ^^Verreur de Louis X/F., ei le erime de son 
conseilf** was at least of great service to Carolina, 
as it filled her forests with adventurers of good re- 
putation and industrious habits. 

Judging from the character of her settlers, and 
using our reason without regard to the facts which 
history furnishes to the contrary, we naturally ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that Carolina must have es- 
caped the taint of religious persecutions ; and that 
those who had themselves been driven from their 
homes for obeying the dictates of conscience, would 
have been content to worship their Maker in the 
manner which best pleased themselves, without in- 
terfering with their neighbours. But as a state of 
slavery totally unfits a m^n for freedom, so it ap-* 
pears, that those who have most suffered from per- 
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secution are least capable of exercising moderation- 
when power is transferred to themselves. As in 
other lamemtable instances, this was the case with 
Carolina* 

" So Luther thought the Pater noster long. 
When doomed to say his beads and even song ; 
But having cast his cowl, and left those laws, 
Adds to Christ's prayer the power and glory clause." 

By Locke's constitution, persecutions were ex- 
pressly forbidden ; but this provision appears to 
have received as little respect as the rest. 

Religious dissentions arose, and, as usual, led to 
more disastrous consequences than those which 
grow out of disagreement on any other subject. 
The proprietors at one time ordered the governor 
to extend the electoral suffrage to the French Pro- 
testants, who had not yet enjoyed that privilege, 
though richly entitled to it , being particularly dis- 
tinguished for good citizenship. Industrious and 
thrifty in their habits, mild and urbane in their 
manners, while they had left behind them the vices of 
their nation, they had retained a vivacity and polite- 
ness which gave a tone of refinement to the society 
of the colony. To this wise measure of the pro- 
prietors, the English Episcopalians in Carolina 
would not consent. The governor generously 
maintained the cause of the French, but the Epis- 
copalians became wild in their zeal, and even car- 
ried their opposition and animosity so far, as to en- 
deavour to put in force against the French the 
iaws of England against foreigners. 

Another governor succeeded to office, but he was 
obliged to resign ; which he did, writing to the pro^ 
prietors that he had been compelled to give up the 
attempt " to unite the people in afiiction." The 
proprietors then sent to Carolina as governor, one 
of their own number, a Quaker gentleman, named 
Archdale, who with much difficulty was persuaded 
to accept the office. By mild and gentle means he 
2* 
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restored order, and after a long time prevailed upon 
the assembly to admit the French to the rights of 
freemen* The succeeding gorernor, Blake, a 
nephew of the admiral of that name, and a gene- 
rous hearted man, though a dissenter himself, in 
order to set an example of liberality, persuaded the 
assembly to make a permanent settlement upon the 
Episcopal minister at Charleston. This was a 
magnanimous, but an imprudent measure, for there 
is danger in granting precedence to any church, 
under any circumstances. As usual, in this instance, 
the party benefited did not fail to take advantage 
of its distinction the moment an opportunity oiTered. 
The next governor was the tool of Lord Gran- 
ville, one of the proprietors, who appears to have 
been a bigot of the heaviest calibre. This machine^ 
which is equivalent to saying this governor, lent 
himself wholly to the views of his employer, and 
became a conspicuous actor in the cause of that 
strange zeal, which prompts men to stoop to abso- 
lute villiantf, in order to assist a cause which, with 
open assurance, they profess to believe a holy one. 
For example, this agent of a bigoted sectarian, 
bribed the electors, and thus procured a majority in 
the assembly, who went with him, for better or for 
worse, in every thing he proposed. They passed 
a law not only more effectually establishing the 
Episcopal church, but excluding from a seat in the 
assembly the dissenters, who, by the way, were 
now the majority of the community. This law, like 
all others, was laid before the proprietors for their 
sanction, when it was eloquently opposed by Arch- 
dale, the former governor. But fanaticism does 
not often sleep ; Lord Granville was at his post, 
and carried the day. Thus the unfortunate dis- 
senters were placed in precisely the same position 
they held, ere they braved the dangers of the ocean 
and the wilderness, for the sake of liberty of con- 
science. 
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In consequence of this unrighteous law, many of 
the poor Frenchmen now prepared to leave the 
colony; to give up those homes, which by their in- 
dustry they had rendered comfortable, and seek new 
abodes in other wildernesses. But the grand- 
daughter of Clarendon, 'Hhe good Queen Anne," 
was now upon the throne of England, and she 
magnanimously declared the silly enactment void. 

The proprietors, after this, frequently acted with 
great imprudence. At one time, they refused to 
grant the colony money to support its wars with 
the Indians ; but the people, thus thrown upon their 
own resources, acted with their characteristic 
promptitude. The assembly offered for sale, on 
easy terms, the lands they had conquered from the 
savages, who, without provocation, had commenced 
the war, and were fairly driven from their posses- 
sions. Upon this, a band of five hundred Irishmen 
emigrated to Carolina, and, as these resolute sons 
of Erin settled at once upon the western frontier, 
they not only conferred on the colony the ordinary 
benefits derived from an increase of population, but 
served as a protection against the farther incursions 
of the Indians. 

But the seven or eight notables in England who 
were called the proprietors, without whose consent 
no act of the assembly could become a law, with 
wonderful sagacity and foresight, refused to sanc- 
tion the measures ; and the poor Hibernians, being 
shamefully deprived of their lands, were forced to 
wander to the northern colonies in search of em- 
ployment, while many of them perished by the way, 
from want of the common necessaries of life. 

Another act of high-handed power on the part of 
the proprietors, was that in which, the governor and 
council having requested the recal of Trott, their 
chief justice, who was a corrupt officer, those dig- 
nitaries answered by thanking the obnoxious magis- 
trate for his services, and removing the governor 
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and legislative body who made the complaint. The 
receiver-general at this time was also unpopular ; 
but it was useless to complain, and the colonists 
accordingly took their measures with their usual 
decision. In 1719, a general review of the militia 
was held at Charleston, on which occasion the 
citizen soldiers pledged themselves to each other, 
to throw off the yoke. In consequence, the gover- 
nor was requested to administer the government in 
the name of the king, instead of the proprietors. 
He refused , and dissolved the assembly. This body 
immediately re-assembled as a convention^ and the 
convention coolly took upon themselves to elect a 
*^ suitable governor^^ for the colony. The conven- 
tion then voted itself an assembly, << not liking," as 
we are told, " the name of convention." They then 
displaced Trott and others, and filled the vacancies 
thus occasioned, with men of their own choice. 
The whole affair was conducted with the usual de- 
cision, spirit and energy, that distinguish Caroli- 
nians. 

An agent was then sent to England, to lay a 
statement of their acts before the king, and the 
king only, and to request his approval. The re- 
sult of this measure was, the declaration by the 
lords of the regency, (George I, being absent at 
Hanover,) that the proprietors had forfeited their 
charter ; and the appointment by them, in 1720, of a 
new governor. 

Ere the agent, who had been thus sent out by 
the self-elected assembly of Carolina, had found it 
practicable to lay his business before the regency 
of England, or rather before it was known in A- 
merica that he had done so, and while the authority 
of the new government was still contested, by the 
adherents of that which had been overthrown, our 
narrative commences. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



About twenty miles north-west from Charles^ 
ton there stood, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, a rude dwelling, toward which, on the day 
that our story commences, a Moravian preacher 
had been urging his way from the town ; and, al- 
though well mounted, it was near nightfall ere he 
came in view of the building. 

He had been frequently obliged to deviate from 
his direct course, to gain a ford, a rude bridge over 
some little tributary or indent of the Ashley river, or 
to avoid a marsh, or some spot of '^ pine barren," 
too thickly interspersed with an underwood of shrub 
oaks to admit his passage. 

The track which he endeavoured thus to follow 
was too indistinctly marked to be called a highway, 
although in tho^e days it passed for such. But the 
horseman moved on steadily, alike unmindful of the 
scorching sun, and of the occasional discordant 
noises made by some beast of prey in the surround- 
ing pines. 

The whole distance, in a direct line, which the tra- 
veller accomplished ere night, did not exceed twenty 
miles ; and, even allowing for every foot of ground 
over which he passed in his meanderings, the day's 
work would have been lightly estimated indeed by 
those modern professors of equitation who are en- 
trusted with the duty of conveying the president's 
messages from the capitol to the distant cities of the 
Union. However this may be, our lonely traveller ac- 
complished what the gentlemen just alluded to some- 
times do not — that is, he succeeded in doing all he 
bad intended to do when be set out ; and at the 
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time specified he halted near the building we have 
alluded to. 

This habitation was situated on a spot of cleared 
pine barren, although the greater part of the estate 
of the owner lay in swamp. The house stood on a 
slight elevation, from which the glowing clouds, still 
flooded with the reflection of the sun, which had just 
set, might be seen forming a glittering horizon with 
the waters of the distant Ashley. Near the door of the 
dwelling two half naked negroes were engaged in 
domestic employment, and an Indian, whose attire 
was no more plentiful, lay lazily regarding the de- 
parting emblems of the king of day. . The Indian, 
whose ear, from his recumbent position, was near 
the ground, had long since discovered the sound 
made by the regular and staid tread of the animal 
the traveller rode ; but, for reasons of his own, per- 
haps through 'mere selfishness, he had kept his 
knowledge to himself until the nearer approach of 
the stranger brought him into view. Then, with- 
out seeming to do so, the savage eyed him with a 
keen glance, and uttering an exclamation intended 
to arouse the attention of the negroes, he with an 
air of unconcern again fixed his looks on the west- 
ern clouds, where, to all appearance, it remained 
throughout the scene that succeeded, although it is 
probable no word or action escaped his observa- 
tion. 

The blacks had made a great bustle immediately 
upon perceiving the stranger, and one of them, 
with much civility, held the bridle of his horse while 
he dismounted, and the other ran with the intclli- 
gence^of his arrival into the house. 

The owner of the place, being thus summoned, 
instantly^made his appearance, and walking with a 
peculiariy^rave carriage, which could only have 
been exceeded in stiffness by that of the visiter 
himself, thej^ shook hands, and, turning, walked in- 
to the house with the same formality, the host still 

> 
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retaiDing the hand of his guest. In passing the 
threshold, the stranger raised his eyes toward hea- 
ven, and lifting the hand which was at liberty, pro* 
nounced in a hollow voice the words of scripture, 
*^ peace be unto this house." 

The two negroes stood perfectly still, with their 
heads inclining downwards until their betters were 
within the dwelling. Then they raised them, and 
the look of each was directed to the countenance of 
the other, both displaying an unusual share of the 
whites of their eyes, and twisting their monstrous 
lips into divers contortions. But ere they uttered 
a word, as by mutual impulse, they turned their 
eyes searchingly upon the features of the Indian. 
But the son of the forest only pierced the clouds 
with a sterner gaze than before, until the slaves, 
disappointed in drawing any communication, or 
even an intelligent look from him, turned away; 
one to provide for the horse of the new comer, and 
the other to resume his employment. The former, 
after leaving the horse in the stable, rejoined his 
cotnpanion. 

" You can hang up you' banjo, Quashee, long's 
him stay," said one, to the other ; "no more play at 
night." 

" Massa Bono' no like 'um," returned his com- 
panion, " when 'em here afore, him say 'em banjo 
too much like a fiddle. Me sorry fur dat too, 
Jakob ; 'kase when minister at our house, me feel 
mush more like playin' a' night. Massa nebber 
lick 'em nigger, vile good man stay — ^buf nebber 
min' de music, Jakob, so massa nebber raise him 
clumpin' fist 'pon you." 

The slave who was named Jacob, and who was 
much the younger of the two, looked knowingly as 
the other concluded, and appeared by the expres- 
sion of his dark features, to enjoy the anticipation 
of a truce to flagellation. After cogitating upon 
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the subject a moment, he turned full upon the 
Indian, who still lay stretched upon the earth, and 
asked him — 

" Wat you tink, Toraochi f" 

The sarage did not appear to understand the 
question. Rising, and seizing a gun, which leaned 
against the wall of the house near him, and moving 
in the direction of the river, he answered, as though 
this ijaterrogation had been in allusion to his recent 
invei^gation of the clouds. 

*' Tomochi is of the race of the good — his fathers 
are great chiefs yonderJ*^ As he spoke, he mo* 
mentarily projected the muzzle of his rifle towards 
that point of the heavens on which he had been 
gazing. " When my white brothers," he resumed, 
*< were attacked by the Yamasees, Creeks, and 
Apalachians, they depended on the Tsulakeesf 
for aid. And when the Tsulakees deceived them, 
and joined their enemies, what befel the father of 
Tomochi ? Killed, by the hands of his own tribe, 
because he would not desert his white brothers. 
And what did I? Ask the young men of the 
whites, who went forth to that battle. Ask them 
whether they saw not a Tsulakee with six scalps in 
his hands i If they did, it was Tomochi. He had 
killed, for vengeance, one man out of each nation, 
who turned their hands against the whites, not ex- 
cepting his own — even that of the chief, whose 
hatchet clove the head of his aged father." 

The younger and more active of the slaves, who 
had put the question, was of a colour several shades 
lighter than that of his companion. He was also, 
as, by a very slight effort of the imagination we 
might be led to conjecture, far more intelligent 
naturally, than the old native of Guinea at his side. 



* The correct name for Cherokeot. 
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He regarded the retiring savage for a minute in 
silence, and then turning towards the other said, 
** Yes, yes, me know — him friends turn roun' and 
fight 'gin 'em own colour fiir rum. Him berry 
good man fur sartin." 

Night coming on apace, the two finished their 
avocations and retired. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Peter Rombert, the owner of the mean 
looking dwelling, and five hundred acres of land 
surrounding it, was the son of a Huguenot, who 
had been obliged to flee to America, on account of 
haying rendered himself obnoxious to the French 
government, by the firm stand he took in assert- 
ing the rights of the Protestants, in whose cause he 
had been quite a conspicuous actor. On the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, he had escaped from 
France with the greatest difficulty ; and had he not 
effected his departure as he did, another hour had 
sealed his doom. But a favourable accident inter- 
vening between him and death, he was enabled to 
get off, with his wife, and an only child, about a 
twelve-month old, the Peter Rombert above men- 
tioned. He had likewise been enabled to save a 
small sum of money, sufficient, however, to lay 
the foundation of a comfortable living in the new 
world, had he made the least exertion to do so : 
but he was too much of a Frenchman to moderate 
his excitement willingly, and while his brother emi- 
grants assiduously applied themselves to worldly 
aflairs, the elder Rombert felt satisfied with living 
on their labours, and continually talking about the 
state of the times, as though his existence depended 
upon his volubility. «. 

By this conduct, his means, as a matter of course, 
were soon exhausted ; but his friends looked up to 
him as a wise expounder of their doctrines, and 
freely fed him at their tables. All this time, how- 
ever, his wife was pining in secret, for the home 
and friends she had left. The late omission of 
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^liose lender little cares which her husband had 
^Onposed upon himself, during the first few months 
of their union — in truth, until he became so much 
of a public man, as to have no time to attend tu 
domestic duties — had weighed upon her spirits to 
that degree, that she sunk into her grave at the age 
of twenty -five, leaving her only child to the care of 
lier neglectful husband. How well he acquitted 
himself on this point, will be seen in the succeeding 
pages. 

When the son arrived at that age, at which 
hifl unfortunate mother had closed her eyes upon 
the world for ever, his father also died. This event 
did not take place until the elder Rombert had 
witnessed the unhappy union of his son with a 
woman of blemished reputation, wliom he had been 
obliged to espouse by the laws of the land. 

A short time after the death of his father, Peter 
Rombert removed from the vicinity of Charleston, 
fer into the western wilderness. He had penetrated 
ferther than any settler of the day, in quest of land 
over which no one living in the colony had any 
control. At least such he said was his intention ; 
and he gave as a reason for it, that he was too poor 
to purchase. This appeared singular, as the price 
of land was so extremely low, that he could easily 
have made an arrangement to obtain it, particularly 
as bis father had been respected, notwithstanding 
his faults ; and Peter himself was a strong, stout, 
athletic fellow, who looked as though he could, in 
the common phrase, have made his living any 
where. But he would listen to nobody, and went 
oiF into the wilds beyonj^ the haunt of any other 
white man, dragging with him his wife and ragged 
urchins, of whom he already had six. 

A year had scarcely elapsed ere he returned, 
accompanied by a Cherokee Indian, Tomochi, both 
mounted upon horses, which had been caught and 
tamed by the latter, and leading others loaded with 
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furs, and other productions of the south-west, of 
considerable value. These they sold to the cap- 
tain of a British Tessel, then in the port of Charles- 
ton, at a good price. They also disposed of their 
horses to advantage. But the unfortunate beings 
who had accompanied Peter into the deep forests 
never left its shades. 

The first thing Rombert did after receiving his 
money, waste array himself in a suit of black, as a 
tribute to the memory of his wife and children, who^ 
he said, had been murdered in cold blood, by a band 
of Apalachian Indians. This accident, he asserted, 
had occurred one night when he and the friendly 
Tomochi were absent from home on a hunting ex- 
cursion. The Cherokee corroborated the shocking 
intelligence, and from the deep gloom which had 
settled on the countenance of Rombert, who moved 
about the city in his habiliments of wo, and was 
seldom seen to smile, nobody doubted it. 

His next adventure was a trip to one of the Spa- 
nish settlements. After his return, the gloom, be- 
fore visible in his countenance, was more strongly 
marked than ever. At this time some of the more 
shrewd colonists, who had immigrated from New- 
England, hinted to their unsuspicious neighbours, 
that it was '' likely he had a notion for gambling, 
and some of the Dons had fleeced him." This, 
however, never went any farther than a whisper, 
as the Charleston people generally supposed that 
there was obvious cause enough for the dejec- 
tion of a man who had lost a wife and six children 
by murder in a single night. Soon afterward Rom- 
bert purchased the place on which we have intro- 
duced him to the reader, of an old gentleman of the 
name of Moreland, who was one of the famous no- 
bility of Carolina, being no less than a landgrave. 
Rombert did not advance any money for this es- 
tate, but gave a mortgage, which stipulated the 
payment of a certain sum per annum, with interest 
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until paid offl At the period at which this narra- 
tive commences, he had been in possession several 
years. He had stocked the plantation ; but had 
never paid a cent more than the yearly interest. 
His life appeared one of rigorous seclusion, and he 
scarcely ever talked with any one, save the Chero- 
kee Tomochi. The savage made frequent excur- 
sions from the plantation ; but he made that his 
home, and was always received kindly by Rombert, 
with whom he often had long and private inter- 
views. 

The visiter at " Rombert's Purchase" (as the 
place had been designated by traders and others 
who occasionally passed it) was a Moravian preacher, 
with whom the planter had become acquainted some 
time before ; since which, the former had made a 
semi-annual visit at the *' Purchase." The pre- 
sent visit was premature, having been hastened by 
circumstances which will in duo time appear. 

The host and guest were soon seated at a table, 
on which the good things of this life were duly set 
forth. There was plenty of fish and game, all 
of which had been sporting in the heydey of life in 
the morning ; nor was the table deficient in wines 
and other liquors. The room was rough, and had 
an unfinished look, like the outside of the building ; 
but it might have been deemed at least comforta- 
ble ; and, indeed, I know not if its general aspect 
was not of a more satisfactory nature than that of 
the two men who now confronted each other within 
its walls. 

Rombert was at this time about thirty-six years 
of age ; but except for the occasional fierce lighting 
of his dark hazel eye, he might have been supposed 
older. His look was habitually downcast, and when 
he walked, his head was projected in front of him, 
and his form bowed so much as to make him ap- 
pear round shouldered, though in reality he was 
naturally well formed ; and had he stood u^irl^Kt. 
2» 
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would hare measured more than six feet in height* 
His gait was heavy, clumsy, and slow, and while his 
eyes appeared to be fixed upon the ground, from the 
position in which he carried his head, they were in 
truth rambling from beneath the covert of his bushy 
'eyebrows, quickly and uneasily on every side of him* 
While sitting at the table with the preacher, his 
head became more and more erect as be swallow- 
ed one potation to friendship after another ; but 
there was a rigid, if not a forced formality imposed 
upon his features. Whether there was not an af- 
fected sanctity in the deference he manifested for 
the character of his guest, might be a subject of 
doubt. There was observable, at all events, some- 
thing that nearly resembled it. 

The countenance of the Moravian was marked 
by a rigid austerity, but otherwise devoid of expres- 
sion. His features were small and insignificant, and 
though his gray eyes occasionally twinkled with some 
brightness, yet the general appearance of his counte- 
nance would be most truly described, as merely sleek. 
His hair was divided, like that of a woman, on the 
top of his head, and his long, straight, black ear- 
locks hung down, resembling in stifiness and gloss 
those of an Indian. His forehead receded gradu- 
ally backward from the bridge of his nose without 
indent or wrinkle, and, according to rules of phy- 
siognomy, denoted a total absence of genius. Like 
his host, he exceeded the middle size, so far as 
regards height ; but he fell far short of Rombert in 
weight and boldness of figure. 

From the general aspect and manners of the two, 
although both were undoubtedly what Burns terms 
'' the unco guid an' rigidly righteous," a plain line 
of distinction might have been drawn between their 
characters. Rombert was probably actuated by 
evil intentions, if not rank villany ; while his guest 
was perhaps merely impelled, by a blind and in- 
fatuated zeal, to follow that which it is possible he 
really believed a holy course* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'' Brother Rombert," said Michael Boneau, as 
he raised a glass of wine to his lips, with upturned 
eyes, and as though he disdained any good which 
was merely earthly — " Brother Rombert, it is even 
as thou sayest. The liquor is good of its kind, and 
it is a grateful cordial to the wearied body : but 
ah! how inferior is the pleasure we experience 
from tasting the best of earth's productions, to that 
which is occasioned by the sprinklings of the Spirit 
upon the thirsty and panting soul !" 

" True, brother,'' returned the planter, replen- 
ishing their glasses, '* true — and I think I may free- 
]y add, that no man despises the vanities of life 
more than Peter Rombert has, since his conversion 
by the pious Michael Boneau." 

" Not unto me — not unto me be the glory," cried 
the preacher, with sudden emphasis, ^* for behold, 
I am myself but like unto clay in the hands of the 
potter. Unto God alone be the praise ; for it is he 
who enlightened thee, and it is he who will con- 
tinue to lead thee on into all farther truth." 

The planter bowed his head almost to the table, 
with an appearance of deep reverence for the sub- 
ject which this reproof called to his mind. Then, 
after slowly raising it again, he said meekly, '' But 
thou, brother, wast the blessed instrumeilt in the 
hands of a merciful Providence." 

** I was," replied Boneau, while over his unmean- 
ing features there passed an expression of exulting 
vanity. '' My labours among high and low have 
been miraculously blessed : alike with the planter 
and the slave — ^the squatter and the savage. With 
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regard to the latter, I number among those into 
whose tribes it hath been my privilege to carry 
the blessed light — even unto the purifying of their 
benighted souls — many among the Machassomga$<i 
the Passquotanks, the Connamoxes, and the Tus- 
caroras. — But hold — here in my tablets have I 
their names arranged in alphabetical order. Bro- 
ther, if thou wilt reach me that lamp, I will read 
them over for thee." 

Rombert complied, with a gracious bowing of 
the head ; but a closer observer than the preacher 
might have perceived, that a slight, but impatient, 
if not a derisive shrug, mingled with the benign 
gesture. 

The Moravian placed the two dimly burning 
lamps, the only lights in the apartment, near 
each other, in such a manner as to unite their rays, 
and drawing from his pocket a pair of ill-fitting 
spectacles, he placed them over his eyes, from 
which position they were constantly sliding, from 
the want of that indent at the top of the nose, which, 
though conspicuous in most countenances, was not 
visible in that of the preacher. He then proceeded 
to read from his tablets the names of those tribes 
among whom he believed his missionary labours 
had been blessed. 

During this tedious recapitulation, Rombert cool- 
ed his impatience, or, possibly, increased it, by swal- 
lowing several glasses of wine. But Michael went 
steadily on, with tribe after tribe, and division and 
subdivision without number, in a drawling tone, 
which, although perfectly audible, he might have 
continued for hours without fear of fatiguing his 
lungs. This habit of speech Boneau had imposed 
upon himself, because it enabled him to hold out in 
his religious discourses for a great length of time, 
while it preserved his mighty vocal powers from 
exhaustion, until he imagined the proper moment 
had arrived for a fierce and violent out-breaking. 
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On such occasions, be would give vent to the tre- 
mendous thunders of his powerful voice, in a man- 
ner that outstripped the efforts of his preaching 
brethren. He proceeded in his alphabetical enu- 
meration, in the humdrum manner described, un- 
til, at length, he arrived at the letter y; and his 
alexandrine had reached the name Yamassees, 
when he suddenly stopped, allowed his spectacles 
to fall nearly to the tip of his nose, and fixing his 
little eyes steadily upon his host, he pronounced the 
word "brother!" in that quick, startling manner 
in which one is apt to arouse another from sleep. 

The look of Rombert had been for some time 
fixed upon the table before him, on which his elbow 
rested, his head leaning upon his hand. He was 
deeply musing, and when the sudden exclamation 
of Boneau caused him to start, the preacher noticed 
that his eye had become visibly unsettled in its ex- 
pression. 

" Brother," repeated Michael, in a tone more sup- 
pressed than that in which he had before uttered 
the word, ''thou hast doubtless remarked that I 
have not mentioned the name of that small family 
of barbarians, among the Apalachians, who mur- 
dered thy wife and babes ?" 

The sallow countenance of Rombert became 
livid ; but he made an effort to conquer his emotion, 
and partially succeeded ; though in attempting to 
utter an assent, while he bowed his head as before, 
nearly to the table, his voice died away in his 
throat. 

The preacher curiously regarded him an instant, 
and attributed his disturbed manner to sorrow for 
the loss of his family. But he was one who con- 
sidered it his duty to smother commiseration for 
individual suffering, when it interfered with that 
which he believed the good of his cause in general. 
He proceeded therefore to expatiate upon the point 
he had touched, with the determination of extend- 
ing the religious knowledge of his host at all hazard«% 
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'* It was an awful and bloody massacrei" he re- 
sumed, in a tone of forced solemnity — '' a woman in 
the prime of life — ahem-hem — and, as I much fear, 
brother, altogether unprepared for so great a change 
— ah !" and the good Michael shook his head, and 
uttered a profound sigh. 

The planter darkly scowled, and bit his thin lips 
with his sharp, well-set teeth, until the blood almost 
started from them. But though this fierce, tiger- 
like passion, which was the greatest bane of his 
success, in the course of life he had marked out for 
himself, was fast rising, he controlled his expres- 
sion, and remained silent ; covering his face with 
his large, brawny hand, as though deeply affected 
by the words of his guest. 

" The Apalachians are a bloody race," pursued 
Boneau, sharply, " and moreover, they are instiga- 
ted by those popish Spaniards, unto all manner of 
devilish devices, for which they are forgiven by the 
idolatrous priests. But, brother, I have looked far 
and near for those wretched heathen, who have 
made thy life desolate. I have made diligent and 
toilsome search for them — in the which 1 was mar- 
vellously upheld from fainting by the way, by the 
mercy of the Lord. For whole days together, 
brother Rombert, no food passed my lips ! Never- 
theless,! persevered, murmuring not; being goaded 
on by divers prickings of the conscience, which had 
fallen upon me, generally in lone places, though I 
had not been exempt therefrom, either in the as- 
semblages of the congregations, or in my in-dwell- 
ings within the * single-brethren's house' of our set- 
tlement. Therefore I took myself severely to task, 
saying with great self-censuring, 'Michael Boneau, 
behold ! For two years hast thou known of the 
bloody doings of the Apalachians, unto that stricken 
and shorn Iamb of the fold, Peter Rombert. Thou 
know est also, unfaithful servant, that in all thy 
half-yearly visits to the heathen, thou hast the rather 
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avoided than sought that evil-minded nation, which 
thou couldst easily have done, by a trifling deviation 
from thine accustomed round' — Brother Rom- 
bert !" 

Again the eye of the planter was raised quickly 
to that of his guest ; but its expression was more 
settled, more under his control than before. The 
Moravian, perceiving that he was listened to, pro- 
ceeded : 

*' I say, brother, that being thus wrought upon, 
I could consider the intimation I had received as 
naught but a manifestation of the divine will. 
Whereupon I determined to shake ofl^ my repug- 
nance, and resolved manfully to seek out the dens of 
the heathen Apalachians; particularly that little 
division of them whom thou namedest to me. 
Brother, from whom learnedst thou the appellation 
of that branch of their ungodly tribe, who murdered 
the woman and her babes ? the Yacheesthon calledst 
them." 

"From Tomochi," answered Rombert, after 
hesitating a moment. 

*^ Call him Thomas, brother," said the preacher 
reproachfully. " I am grieved that thou shouldst 
persist in calling him by his heathen name, when 
thou well knowest that 1 baptized him by the good 
and Christian name of Thomas." 

The planter again bowed his head in apparent 
submissive acknowledgment of error, and Boneau 
continued : 

'^ But, brother, Thomas must have been deeei ved ; 
for with diliigent and anxious inquiry I could hear 
nothing of such a band as the Yachees !" 

" Perhaps — it is probable — possibly — the Indian 
may have lied," said Rombert, without raising his 
eyes from the table, on which they were again 
fixed. 

<< Lied !" exclaimed the Moravian, in a tone of 
surprise ; " lied, brother ? — impossible !" 
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A gleam of ferocity shot across the countenance 
of Rombert, as he asked, ^< dost thou think theny 
brother, that / have lied f * 

The astonished preacher startled half way from 
his seat, at this sudden presentation of an alterna- 
tiye, which, to do him justice, he had not thought 
of. ''God forbid, brother Rombert," he ejaculated, 
'' that 1 should harbour such an idea." 

'' Such an idea !" repeated the planter, quickly ; 
" what idea, brother Boneau? what speak you of?'* 

The simple preacher stared at his host in extreme 
surprise ; for this manner of Rombert was strange 
and uncommon, and his usually downcast eye was 
gleaming wildly upon his companion. Suddenly 
he checked his excitement, and, letting his head 
fall upon his hand, he said hastily — '' Proceed 
brother, proceed. I — I believe I am not well." 

Michael still appeared surprised, but after a 
minute's reflection, during which he drew a heavy 
sigh and wiped his spectacles, he went on ; obsti- 
nately persisting in the subject of conversation 
which appeared so unpleasant to his host, although 
the tone in which he spoke was somewhat softened. 

"It was merely my supposition, brother, that 
Thomas had been misinformed ; for I tell thee that 
it seldom falls to the lot of man to witness so per* 
feet a bringing of light out of darkness, as was made 
manifest in the conversion of that very savage ; 
wherefore, thou wilt understand, brother, it would 
have been uncharitable, nay, unjust in me, to have 
believed him guilty of a lie-— Brother !" 

" I attend," said Rombert, in a tone of respectful 
.deference. 

Tlie'^d'gf t of ^^^3 ^^' ^"^^ ^^ ^o yield Michael 
new assurakp^' ^^^ again he spoke in the manner 
of one who tfi^^S^^ ^^^ calling gave him a right to 
direct others. 

** It is for thV go<^^ ^f ^^6 cause that this matter 
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be more clearly understood. To our duty, then. 
Let Thomas be summoned to our presence." 

'* Not now," said the planter, quickly ; ** not to- 
night — ^we have not time. Bethink thee, brother 
Boneau ; are there not other and more urgent af- 
fairs demanding our attention — that which brought 
thee here f When didst thou last see the fair and 
goodly widow ? ^When" — and he abruptly ceased to 
speak : for in turning upon his seat, and drawing 
his chair close to the table, with the intention of 
trimming the lamps and giving a lively tone to the 
conversation, his eye encountered the keen, bright 
orbs of Tomochi, which were glaring upon him 
with an expression plainly telling that the Indian 
had heard the slur which had been cast upon his 
probity. 

The Cherokee had in reality entered the apart- 
ment some time before, armed with his rifle, just as 
he had returned from his moonlight tramp, and with 
that peculiar silence of motion which none but an 
Indian could have preserved. 

The preacher looked hastily around when the 
speech of Rombert had been so suddenly interrupt- 
^ ; but, quick as was the motion, the countenance 
of Tomochi had previously resumed an aspect as 
bland and calm as though it had never been ruffled 
by the expression of an angry feeling. 
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CHAPTER V. 



That which Rombert had just determined to 
prevent, it was now beyond his power to controK 
The Moravian and Tomochi were brought together 
face to face, at the very period when the former 
was full of the determination to analyze the un- 
welcome subject of their recent conversation. Nor 
did Michael fail to follow up his intention imme- 
diately. 

" Brother Thomas," he said, ** here is question 
of the people whom thou calledst the Yachees. I 
can find no Indians bearing that appellation." 

'< Have not the white men driven them into the 
great salt lake of the west f" asked the Cherokee. 

" I know not that they have," returned Boneau : 
<< but among the whole nation of the Apalachians, 
I could hear naught of such a band as the Yachees." 

*' My Moravian father hath given himself much 
trouble," remarked the sententious Indian. 

" Yea, verily," drawled Boneau, " I have suffered 
sorely. But it was not without its reward that I did 
so ; for, imagining that there must have been a mis- 
take in regard to the name, I did apply myself to 
recollecting the description of the persons of some 
of them, as well as their peculiar and heathenish 
manner of arraying themselves, which had been 
given me by brother Rombert ; and lo ! I dis- 
covered the murderers under another name. 

Rombert started, and looked wildly at his guest 
and Tomochi alternately. " My father is very 
wise," said the Indian, briefly, and with a manner 
perfectly calm and unchanged. 
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Without noticing the surprise of his host, Boneau 
continued to address the Cherokee. '' Thomas," 
he said, ^^ thou shouldst not call me ' father.' We 
are all brothers^ and my Maker knoweth that I as- 
sume no vain superiority for the reason that I am 
called to administer the word," 

** The Spaniards" returned Tomochi, ** call a 
priest, father f" 

'^ I know it ; and it is an unrighteous assumption 
in them," answered Boneau, with the asperity of 
manner which always distinguished him when he 
spoke of the Catholics. ** But in what differeth 
that from the rest of their blindness and folly f Do 
they not also deny the needy in spirit the perusal of 
the book of life, except it be in fragments, and with 
their idolatrous expoundings annexed thereunto ?" 

** I have said that my Moravian brother is wise," 
returned the acute savage, '^ and I said truly. He 
is so. But the Spaniards say that his people are in 
the dark, and know nothing." 

" On the score of wisdom," replied the preacher, 
tartly, *^ we claim nothing ; for the wisest man who 
ever lived did but discover that the greatest of 
human wisdom is foolishness. The same inspired 
writer saith, that * the instruction of fools is folly,' 
and judging these Spaniards by the instruction they 
have given the poor heathen — ha! * judge not, lest 
thou be judged : ' but when taught a Catholic 
reason or truth ?" 

" This is what they say of the Moravians," re- 
turned the Indian. " The Great Spirit of the white 
man has told the Catholics to do one thing, and his 
Moravian children to do another ; for both must 
speak the words of truth. A white man cannot lie, 
like a dog of an Apalachian." 

The words italicized were given with a powerful 
emphasis, and Rombert looked fiercely at the 
speaker. But the countenance of Tomochi was 
unmoved and calm as ever ; nor had he bestowed 
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a glance upon the planter, since the latter had dif- 
coTered his presence in the apartment. 

** But touching the Yacheeiy^ said Boneau, aYoid^ 
ing an attempt to explain that which it is more than 
probable he could not have rendered intelligible to a 
savage ; *' I knew the men at once, from brother 
Rombert's description of their plumes and robes of 
peculiar colours and kinds. And, behold, I taxed 
them boldly with the murder. They denied it, thus 
adding the sin of lying to their previous gailt. 
Nevertheless, I persevered, wrestling stoutly with 
them for the truth. Well knowing that confession 
and repentance were the great preliminary steps 
toward the salvation of their souls, and being per- 
suaded that without them, it was useless to go 
farther with the work of righteousness, I laboured 
greatly in my vocation, begging, persuading, and 
exhorting them continually, to confess and repent ; 
iosomuch that I slept not, nor would let them sleep, 
but continued to urge them to good, day and night* 
Whereupon, being sore vexed with my importunity, 
and loving the temporary rest of their bodies more 
than the long rest of their immortal souls, they 
were greatly enraged and angered, and waxed ex- 
ceeding wroth ; insomuch that they plotted evil 
against me, saying, ' this man is crazed, and the 
Great Spirit hath taken the sense out of him.' But, 
remembering the sufferings of our people in the old 
world, I would not yield unto their persecutions, but 
taxed them again and again with the murder, and 
raised my voice higher than ever, in exhorting them 
to leave their evil ways, and repent. But the flesh 
4!irould not support the spirit within me in the good 
w<7rk, and it so fell out, that I was overcome by a 
deep sleep, during which the savages deserted me ; 
for behold, when I awoke there was not a vestige 
of them near me, save a skin, which they had 
thrown over me while I slumbered. So I arose 
and proceeded on my missioni committing them 
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and their eyil works %o the mercy of the Lord ; for 
truly was it now made manifest that it had not been 
ordained that I should prove the instrument of their 
salvation." 

Rombert had appeared deeply interested at the 
beginning of the narrative of missionary hardships ; 
but when the Moravian spoke of the circumstance 
of his having been supposed a lunatic by the sa- 
vages, he looked at Tomochi, with a half concealed 
smile upon his countenance. But the Indian re- 
garded him not, keeping his eye fixed upon Boneau 
with an appearance of respectful attention. After 
the latter had ceased to speak, with the native po- 
liteness of his people, he waited some time ere he 
replied. Then he spoke, with a strongly marked 
contempt, that plainly revealed which part of the 
communication of the preacher most interested 
him. 

*' An Apalachian is a fool," he said ; '' he can- 
not tell one who is a favourite of the Great Spirit* 
from my Moravian brother, who talked of the God 
of the white man." 

" Thou art wretchedly in error, Thomas," re- 
plied Boneau, with a dissatisfied look, ^' and ere I 
go hence I must have a long and prayerful conver- 
sation with thee. At present we will continue to 
sift the mysterious subject in hand, until, peradven- 
ture, by God's help, we arrive at a full explanation 
of it. It is exceeding strange," he added with some 
acuteness, *' that a red man should err in naming 
an enemy." 

^* Huh !" exclaimed Tomochi, for the first time 
exhibiting any surprise. '< And yet the Tsulakees 
will not lie. My brother Rombert is wise, and very 



* Alluding to the well-known superstition of the Indians 
in regard to those who are deprived of their senses, viz. that 
they are under the special protection of Heaven. 
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cunning. But though his tongue loves truth, his 
ear must be false* Tomochi never said Yachee. 
The word vfras never upon his lips till now." 

And without looking at the planter, the Cherokee 
sloped his rifle, so as to prevent its muzzle from 
touching the low ceiling, and passed through the 
apartment, with his usual silent step, to a door which 
led to the place where he slept. Directly they 
heard, over their heads, the rattling of his rifle, as 
he flung it on the floor at the side of his rude bed, 
and an instant after, the dull sound made by his 
own form, as he threw it into that position in which 
it remained until the following morning. 

" Every thing is explained," said Rombert, with 
a gracious smile, and before Boneau had a chance 
to speak. " Do you not perceive, brother ? I have 
misunderstood Tomochi. But I am sorely grieved 
that a careless mistake of mine should have been 
the cause of so much trouble to you. Come — here 
is wine in plenty ; fill your goblet, and let me know 
when last you saw the widow, and what she said 
of our contemplated union. Was she joyful ?" 

" Brother," said the Moravian, pushing the of- 
fered bottle from him, '^ it waxeth late. Let us 
pray, and then retire to rest. In the morning I 
will communicate unto thee that which thou de- 
jsirest." 

He then arose, and, closing his eyes, and clasp- 
ing his hands, stood silent some minutes, as though 
endeavouring to summon a proper spirit ere he ad- 
dressed his petition to Heaven. The planter 
also arose, and imitated the posture of the other. 
Then Michael Boneau raised his voice aloud, and 
commenced an extemporaneous prayer, embra- 
cing numberless desultory topics, which lasted near- 
ly three quarters of an hour ! 

When he ended, the two retired to bed, without 
other converse than the mere parting compliments 
of the night. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 



With the first streak of morning light the sa- 
vage, Tomochi, was abroad, his appearance the 
same in every respect as on the preceding evening, 
oot excepting the rifle, his constant companion. 
Although the Cherokee usually arose before any 
other member of the family, on the present occa- 
sion he was met by the planter at the door. 

Unusual as the circumstance was, no exclamation 
of surprise escaped the Indian, and Rombert, quick- 
ly turning, placed himself at the side of Tomochi, 
and silently accompanied him. 

In this manner the two walked some distance, 
neither deeming it proper to speak. Rombert was 
contending with his own pride, and although there 
could be no doubt of the anger of the Cherokee, it 
was certain, that unless first addressed upon the 
subject, he would never revert to the late misun- 
derstanding between them. 

Though Rombert was not of a turn of mind to 
make excuses, or ask pardons, yet the motives 
which induced him to seek this interview were of 
too urgent and selfish a nature to be disregarded. 
In the first place, he wished the assistance and guid- 
ance of the savage in a jour ney he meditated commen- 
cing that very day ; in the next, he feared that the 
ofiTence which Tomochi had taken would be uncom- 
plaincd of until a fair opportunity ofiered, when he 
would unquestionably amply gratify his vengeance. 
Even if that darling passion of an Indian should 
sleep for months, it would nevertheless inevitably 
awaken at some day, unless death itself should in- 
tervene. Under these circumstances, the planter 
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had deigned an attempt to appease his savage de* 
pendant. 

** Tomochi, the good, has turned his face from 
his brother/' observed Romberty after a long time 
had elapsed in silence. 

*' He is looking far into the west," replied To- 
mochi, *< but he cannot see the Yachees." 

The planter scowled, but endeavoured to hide 
his anger from the other. After a moment's pause, 
he said, with forced unconcern of manner — 

** My Moravian brother is a good man ; but his 
goodness leads him to search too deeply into the 
private concerns of others : why need he hunt out 
the enemies of a stranger ?" 

A half curbed expression of contempt for the 
subterfuge, which his companion thus acknowledg- 
ed he had adopted, flitted athwart the rigid fea- 
tures of the Indian, but was unobserved by Rom- 
bert. Then Tomochi's countenance changed to an 
expression of conscious superiority, which he did 
not attempt to conceal, and, stopping in his walk, 
he proudly erected his straight form, and re- 
marked — 

** A Tsulakee is wise, and very brave. When 
he forgets, his eye is shut, his ear is closed, his 
tongue is still, and his flesh cannot feel. When 
he closes his lips, a red hot iron cannot force them 
open. A white man has cunning, but his cunning 
is like a woman's. When his tongue should be 
still, it only goes the faster ; when he sees the stake, 
his flesh crawls over his bones, as if the fire was al- 
ready shriveling it up, and he will speak aloud all 
that his mind knows. But what is a Tsulakee f What 
his hand does, his heart knows : the squaws and 
the priests of his enemy may insult him, and torture 
him, when his hands are bound ; but his heart remains 
in his bosom : it does not leap into his mouth." 

" Neither does mine," cried the planter, disre- 
garding, in his anger at the taunt, the figurative 
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Style in which he had hitherto spoken : " When 
did I ever show that I was afraid of man ?" 

^* Let my brother listen," said the immoveable 
Tojnochi, assuming the air of one accustomed to 
give instruction : *' When did a Tsulakee betray 
himself or his friend ? — Never ! If a Tsulakee 
would hide any thing that would sink, he would 
throw it into the river : then he would watch that 
none saw even the ripple it made ; and after the 
water was still, he would turn away, and look no 
more. But a pale-face could not keep his eyes 
away, and he would talk of the river himself. His 
tongue would itch to swear that its surface had ne- 
ver been disturbed ; or, he would say, that his bro- 
ther had done the deed, and had lied to him." 

" I meant not that, Cherokee," cried Rombert, 
" I tell thee I meant not that ; I spoke inadvertent- 
ly, and in haste. Thou knowest well that brother 
Boneau is inquisitive, and I could not do otherwise 
than answer his questions." 

" My brother did not answer wisely. He should 
have spoken of his negroes, and of their want of the 
Moravian brother's talk. Then the priest would 
have forgotten the Apalachians, and thought of 
them no more." 

" You are right — ^you are right," said the plant- 
er, soothingly ; " the Cherokees are wise. Let 
there be peace between us. Brother Boneau and 
I would travel toward the uplands. Will Tomo- 
chi guide us by the best path to the place where he 
went with my presents to the Sky-eye ?" 

The Indian reflected a moment, and then seated 
himself upon the ground, reclining his head upon 
his hand, and imitating the appearance of a person 
seized with faintness. Rombert was angry, but 
asked, with forced mildness of manner — 

" What is the matter with my brother ?" 

'' Tomocbi is considering," returned the savage ; 
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** he has many things to do. First, he must travel 
many hundred miles to get roots." 

<< Roots f of what roots speak you ?" 

^' They grow far to the south. 'Tis a walk of 
many moons." 

'^ But can you not wait until you have guided us 
to the habitation of the Sky-eye f" asked Rombert. 

'^ Tomochi must go," returned the Indian sul- 
lenly, ''he is very fahit, and he must get strong 
roots to make a drink. Then he will be better." 

The planter cast a look of lowering rage upon 
the form of the savage, who thus foiled him in his 
plans. But making a virtue of necessity, though 
with an ill grace, he took a key from his pocket, 
and hurling it to the ground in front of the Indian, 
he said — 

" There ! now you can get your fill — ^you know 
well that I never deny you rum, except when you 
have had too much already ; and yet you must have 
your bout just at the time I want you most. 
We will delay starting upon our journey until af- 
ternoon, since we needs must : but let your drunk- 
en fit have passed over by that time. Leave the 
key in the door — I will get it." 

As he finished speaking, the angry planter left 
his companion, with the intention of returning to his 
house. He was suddenly interrupted by a short, 
quick exclamation from the Indian. 

" They come," said Tomochi. 

" Who ?" 

" White men. There are more than two — more 
than three of them. I hear the tramp of their 
horses." 

'' Confusion !" muttered the provoked and dis- 
appointed planter. '' It can be no other than that 
accursed old Moreland and his gang. I had hoped 
to have got through with this marriage, and to have 
counted some of my bride's money, before I saw his 
dunning old visage again." 
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The latter part of this speech was in soliloquy, 
while the speaker moved quickly toward the house. 
He reached its door just as four horsemen, two 
white and two black, came into full view. 

The savage did not immediately arise, but sat 
with his forehead resting on his bentknees, indeep 
reflection. At length, though with an indication 
of self contempt upon his countenance, he picked 
up the key which the enraged Rombert had so in- 
dignantly flung at his feet. Then, shouldering his 
rifle, he walked slowly in the direction of the 
house. 

By means of the key he entered a cellar door in 
the rear of the building, whence he soon after is- 
sued, completely'intoxicated, and moved toward the 
river. His rifle was carelessly slung at his back, 
its muzzle dragging over the ground ; while he 
brandished a bottle in either hand, and yelled forth 
the rude war-whoop of his people* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Mr. Moreland, the gentleman from whom 
Rombert had purchased his plantation, had suc- 
ceeded to the title of landgrave, upon the death of 
his father, about thirty years previous to the time 
of which J write. He had enjoyed it, however, only 
a short time, when the abrogation of Locke's con- 
stitution, in 1693, cut short the sway of nobility in 
America. As his fellow-citizens, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to call him " Landgrave," and as there is 
some novelty in the idea of a " high born" and 
** lordly" American, I shall give him his hereditary 
title. Besides this, "theraceof Carolinian nobles," 
according to Grahame,* " was exceedingly short- 
lived," and as it never made much of a figure while 
it existed, I gladly grasp at the opportunity of res- 
^ cuing it from oblivion, by presenting a specimen of 
it to my readers. 

Landgrave Moreland, then, was a brisk, active 
old gentleman, nearly sixty years of age ; but so 
hale and hearty-looking that few would have 
imagined him so old. He had his peculiarities, as 
will be seen ; but those, I fear, (for the sake of the 
reader's interest in his character,) will be found to 
have been mx)re the pecuharities of the man than 
of the nobleman. He was rich, independently of 
the forty-eight thousand acres of land which the 
constitution of Carolina conferred with the title of 
landgrave,t and, as the world goes, or went then, 
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he was quite a happy man. That is to say,, he was 
so considered by the world, and particularly by 
those who were less wealthy than himself, who set 
it down as self-evident, that if he did complain, he 
did so without reason. 

But the least fortunate and most discontented 
among mankind, who imagine that they have real 
and severe reasons for being dissatisfied with their 
lot, generally possess a very faint impression of the 
keenness with which those whom the evils of life 
seem to have touched more lightly, feel their com- 
paratively trifling annoyances. We are equally 
prone to undervalue the good and overrate the evil 
of our own situation, and to reverse the rule in re- 
gard to others. The man who has met with severe 
misfortunes will think very lightly of those minor 
crosses and vexations, which are sufficient to dis- 
turb perpetually the peace of others, who know not 
what real misfortune is. 

Now the landgrave, by all accounts, had a most 
curious idea of blessings and troubles ; for he used 
to say that he was more thankful to Providence for 
endowing him with a good appetite, and a love of 
exercise which prevented the indulgence of the for- 
mer from giving him the gout, than for any other 
earthly comfort ; and, time and again, was he heard 
to declare that the greatest pest of his life was own- 
ing an estate so large, that the ** squatters" kept set- 
tling upon it in spite of his every effort to prevent 
them. 

On the latter point, the old gentleman would 
often argue, and very reasonably, until he was out 
of breath, that a man's property was his own, 
whether it was too extensive to be under his control 
or not ; and, therefore, he would contend, the vaga- 
bonds had no right to squat upon his ground. But 
when he questioned the offenders themselves, most 
of them civilly enough admitted all he said, and 
Vol. I.- 
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when so ordered, even '< pulled up stakes," as thej 
called it. Yet as soon as he left them to return to 
his home in Charleston, and congratulate himself, 
in the bosom of his family, upon having got rid of 
them, they squatted again. 

One of these pestiferous fellows, indeed, when 
ordered to remove, had the audacity to accuse the 
landgrave of neglect, informing him, in a grumbling 
manner, that if he had 'Mialf taken care of his lands, 
he should not have troubled himself to improve 
other people's property, he knew." Another told 
him, point blank, that he '' had more than his share 
of the world," as if he was a judge of that matter. 
In short, since Noah took possession of the whole 
earth, never was man so bothered by owning too 
much. In his own emphatic language, his " ex- 
istence was embittered," and he was " continually 
pestered to death," by the squatters. If the latter 
was true, he was a long time in dying, and appear- 
ances were very deceitful ; for he was " a portly 
man i' faith, and a corpulent," and was more 
active and bustling than most men of half his 
years. 

On one occasion, he wrote a pamphlet, and caused 
it to be printed, headed with the appalling words, 
in capitals, ** Landholders, Beware," followed by 
no less than five exclamation points. In this mas- 
terly production he fairly wrote his enemies down, 
and proved, past all manner of doubt, that if a man 
had a good title for his estate, and owed nobody a 
shilling, it must be exclusively his own^ in every 
sense of the term. In conclusion, the writer, after 
a grand flourish of sweeping arguments, declared 
that " if the squatters had any bowels, they must 
be convinced of their errors, and immediately desist 
from their inhuman injustice!" 

According to this doctrine, the wretches had no 
boweU ; for it appeared that they actually redoubled 
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their efforts the instant the pamphlet was published, 
and went on squatting with a pertinacity, that, con- 
siderin/s^ the evidence set forth against them, was 
really ridiculous. In fact, the landgrave was once 
made acquainted with the contents of a letter, 
written by a Yankee, who had set himself down 
upon a part of his estate, in which the writer en- 
couraged a whole brood of his relations in Con- 
necticut to come on, and settle near him ; as the 
laud was '* first rate," and he " guessed" there were 
some advantages to be gained, which were not then 
** noticible ;" for the ^^ old feller that pretended to 
own it, and whose right was derived somehow from 
the old rotting constitution of the colony, tried his 
best to frighten folks off on't, though it seemed that 
he was afeard to proceed agin' any on 'em in a 
legal way;" from which circumstance, this half 
squatter and half lawyer concluded, ^'that there 
roust be some weak pint in his title, and that all 
a feller had to do was to stick and hang on." 

Any person who had seen the landgrave when he 
obtained this information, would have considered 
that he thought himself crazy. He stamped, and 
fumed, and perspired, and imagined himself in the 
greatest passion in the world; insomuch that he 
threw his boots at one of his negroes, which, only 
that he purposely avoided such a catastrophe, would 
actually have struck the fellow. Now, where can 
you find a poor man so pestered as the rich land- 
grave was ? 

Under the constitution which acknowledged him 
a nobleman, the estate of Landgrave Moreland had 
been unalienable ; but that restriction having been 
removed by the abrogation, and finding his efiTorts 
in regard to the nuisance of squatting unavailing, 
he had for a number of years been selling ofiT plan- 
tations. 

We have seen that the sale he had made to Rom* 
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bert, had hitherto yielded him little advantage. 
The planter was, from some cause or other, always 
behind hand. He owned a number of slaves, and 
made them work diligently ; his table was well sup- 
plied — in truth, he lived upon the fat of the land ; 
but he was ever short of ready money. Latterly, 
however, it was observable that he had somewhat 
remitted the industry which marked him when he 
first purchased the plantation, and appeared to have 
lost some of his former ambition, in regard to im- 
proving his estate. This rather displeased the 
landgrave, who, it is possible, would not have mani- 
fested so much anxiety to obtain a settlement with 
him, had he gone on improving the property with 
his former spirit. 

But Rombert's ambition had not the same incen- 
tive to spur it on as formerly. When he purchased 
the plantation, it was with a view to raise himself 
to a station in society many degrees above that 
level to which his past life had sunk him. Con- 
sidering that the possession of property of an equal 
extent with their own, was the first step necessary 
towards placing himself on a footing of respectability 
with other planters, he had made an abortive at- 
tempt to ingratiate himself with his neighbours. He 
put in requisition all the art of which he was mas- 
ter, and, as far as his neighbours knew any thing 
of his course of life, his conduct since he came 
among them was irreproachable. Added to this, 
he gave liberal entertainments, and did his utmost 
to enact the part of a gentleman. But whether it 
was owing to the circumstance of his having been 
the husband of a woman without reputation, and of 
low extraction, or because he had, without sufHcient 
art, assumed virtues which he had not, his advances 
toward intimacy were after a while neglected, and 
finally formally declined. The low, whispering 
voice of detraction was busy, although none spoke 
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aloud ; and he was marked for an outcast from the 
society he had coyeted. 

Since that period, he became the apparently soli- 
tary being I have described him — troubling not, nor 
being troubled by his neighbours* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Notwithstanding the chagrin which Rombert 
really felt on account of the visit of the landgrave, he 
walked briekly forward, and received him with an 
air of cordiality. The old gentleman was ac- 
companied by a person through whom he trans- 
acted his business, although he generally ma<- 
naged to be present himself on all occasions of 
moment — a thing to which he was prompted by his 
busy, bustling disposition, and not by any want of 
reliance upon his agent's ability. In truth, Mr. 
Dyker could, in nine instances in ten, have done 
more for his interest without his assistance ; for al- 
though the landgrave was full of talk and activity, 
yet his agent had a pleasing, regular way of doing' 
things, which, in the end, accomplished infinitely 
more than can be effected by those who think that 
every thing depends upon being constantly in a 
hurry. 

There was a shade of dejection visible in the 
countenance of Dyker, the effect of past, but un- 
forgotten misfortunes, which rendered his appear- 
ance interesting. He was pale and thin, and 
dressed in a plain suit of black, which contrasted 
strongly with the bright blue coat, buff breeches, 
well powdered hair, and cocked hat of the portly 
nobleman, at whose side he rode. 

They were followed by two sprightly looking 
young slaves in livery. The four were armed. 

" How are you, Peter ? Good morning to you," 
was the first salutation of Landgrave Moreland, 
when he saw the planter. " Do not be frightened 
at our early visit. I like to be stirring betimes, and 
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I always take advantage of the cool air of the morn- 
ing to ride. Some people talk of the dangers of the 
morning mist — ^pish ! all nonsense. ' There is no 
fog so hurtful and enervating, as the fog of feathers 
and down, in which a lazy man indulges, until the 
sun is two or three hours high. Why have the 
morning mists never hurt me f" 

The use of his Christian name by the nobleman, 
appeared to Rombert to have an air of condescend- 
ing familiarity, which galled his pride. In truth, 
he hated the old gentleman, and hated all his ways, 
for the single reason that he felt under obligations 
to him — an unerring sign of a bad heart. He how- 
ever concealed his feelings under a bland smile, and 
replied — " You are welcome. Landgrave, at any 
hour of any day." 

" Thank you — thank you," cried the noble- 
man, dismounting. ^^ What a fine thing it is to take 
a ride in this bracing air. I feel as brisk as a bee. 
We slept capitally, too, last night. We unstrapped 
our canvass, raised our tent, and were snoring away 
upon the ground in less than no time. Mr. Dyker 
enjoyed it wonderfully, and my negroes, here, were 
sleeping away, when I arose an hour since, as 
though I gave them no chance at home. Aha ! you 
rascals, you are scarcely awake now, eh ? Take 
care of yourselves, you dogs. I may wake you up 
yet." 

Now this was as good natured abuse as can be 
imagined, and the negroes well understood its harm- 
lessness. They grinned with a contented, merry 
air, that told more plainly of their happiness, than 
they could have expressed it in words. The fellows 
really appeared to love to hear their master's voice, 
and when he dismounted from his saddle, they flew 
to assist him with an alacrity, that evidently pro- 
ceeded from any thing but fear. 

** I am extremely sorry, Landgrave," remarked 
Rombert, '* that since a mere hour's ride has 
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brought you to my door, you did not pursue your 
journey last evening. I should have been too happy 
in accommodating your party." 

'^ I do not doubt it, Peter, in the least," returned 
the nobleman, running his eye curiously over the 
domicil of the planter, '' but we had made a wide 
circuit yesterday — I have a world of business to at- 
tend to, a world of business, Peter — and we were 
just sufficiently fatigued when we halted, to render 
rest agreeable. We had a famous nap, I assure 
you. You can't imagine how Dyker clung to it. I 
could scarcely rouse him." 

"Ah, Landgrave," saidthe agent, smiling, **you 
should not have expected me to equal you, who are 
such a noted early riser." 

The old gentleman seemed pleased with the com- 
pliment, for he smiled as he replied — " There is 
nothing like it. Mr. Dyker, you may de|)end upon 
it. A man saves health, time, and money, by it. 
Experience has proved this to me, for I am always 
the first man stirring on my own premises ; and I 
encourage early rising in others. I have offered 
my blackeys a shilling for each time they can beat 
me. But in many years this has cost me short of 
half a pound, and even when I did have to pay 
them, I suspect the rascals cheated me ; for it is a 
chance if they had not been out all night. There ! 
see how the ebony dogs grin. Iley ! you Cuff, did 
you ever cheat me in that way f Take care, you 
rogues, ril make work among you one of these 
days." 

" Will you not walk in, gentlemen ?" asked Rom- 
bert ; " you will breakfast with me, at least ?" 

" Tut — not a word of it," cried the landgrave. 
" We must ride half a score of miles farther ere 
we dream of breakfast. No, no, Peter, that is not 
the way to drive business. But tell me, how do you 
get on, now-a-days f I see you have not taken my 
advice in regard to your rice fields, or about felling 
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those pines. You have slaves to feed, roan, and 
jrou should make them earn their living. Make 
every man do his part, and have no hangers on, no 
blood-suckers about you. By the by, you have got 
rid of that lazy, good for nothing Cherokee dog, 
who used to be here ? He was a wretched vagabond 
that — always and for ever lying about and sunning 
himself; and once, when I was here, by Jupiter, he 
was apparently the greatest man on the premises, 
flying around and cutting all kinds of wild capers, 
and absolutely as drunk as a fool. Have you got 
rid of him f" 

Rombert looked anxiously around, in fear that 
Tomochi would again make his appearance under 
the same circumstances. Not perceiving him, he 
replied, hurriedly, — " He is somewhere about, but 
be costs me nothing. I do not encourage him to 
stay here." 

" Encourage !" repeated the landgrave ; " pooh ! 
why do you not drive him away ? Sethi m adrift 
at once, the lazy villain ! Have nothing ^t all to do 
with such fellows. But come, Mr. Dyker, we must 
hurry. What with your talk among you about 
early rising, and one thing and another, you have 
made me waste time which we shall want ere night. 
What is the amount due from Peter ? I do not 
recollect things as 1 used to." 

"Ahem — hem — it is unnecessary now, land- 
grave," stammered Rombert, making a motion at 
the same time to Dyker, who had drawn a memo- 
randum book from his pocket. 

" Unnecessary V^ cried the landgrave, " why ? — 

you know the amount, eh, Peter ? — Well, well, 
no matter. We may as well be exact, you know. 
Allow me to look at the account, Mr. Dyker. Here 
Cuff, hold my spectacle case." 

" Nay, Landgrave," rejoined Rombert ; " indeed 

1 have experienced a most unexpected disappoint* 
ment — ^and — " 
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'' What ! again, eh !" interrupted the landgravei 
in surprise, and evident displeasure. 

The planter bit his lip ; but he had his part to 
play, and proceeded. '^ That person, sir, who, as I 
told you, was to pay mc a large sum, has never 
been near me since. His conduct is most shame- 
ful." 

** Shameful, is it ? pooh ! all nonsense. Why 
did you not go after him ? Do you expect a man to 
run after you, and pay you besides ? Money mat- 
ters must be promptly attended to. When he did 
not come. to you, why did you not mount your horse, 
and go after him ? that is the way that I do." 

" I — I — I have been sick," muttered Rombert, 
*' and unable to ride since." 

'* What ! you sick ? well that is strange. I de- 
clare 1 have not heard of that before ; and I have 
asked every one about you that came from this 
quarter." 

'* There is no doubt of that," thought Rombert : 
he gave his shoulders a shrug, and threw his head 
aside, as much as to say, *^ I am as sorry for it as 
any one can be ; but so it is, and whatever is^ is 
inevitable." 

" Well," said the landgrave, after a pause, " I 
suppose you must appoint another time to pay me. 
But, for heaven's sake, do not disappoint me again. 
There is nothing I hate so much as a disappoint- 
ment. I really wish to have my unsettled business 
closed ; for my son and daughter will soon return 
from England, and 1 wish to get these matters off 
my mind, so that I can remain comfortably at home, 
and enjoy their society after they arrive. Was it 
not for this " 

He was intemjpted by a significant look from 
Dyker. The e|^t understood the world better 
than the landgrave ; and he knew it, although he 
would not have hinted his consciousness of it to the 
old gentleman upon any account; for the latter 
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prided himself ai much upon his knowledge of hu- 
man nature as upon his habits of industry. Dyker 
perceived in Rombert a gross want of sincerity, and 
was unwilling that his good hearted employer should 
be fooled by him. 

" Perhaps," said he, " Mr. Rombert's debtor 
resides on our route to Charleston. If so, his draft 
upon him might answer our purpose." 

''I would draw upon him with pleasure," said 
the planter, quickly, '' and should be glad of the 
opportunity : but he lives north-west of this." 

" That is unlucky," returned Dyker. 

" Very," remarked Rombert ; " but so it is. He 
resides on the road to Orangeburgh." 

" Excellent !" exclaimed the landgrave. " Why, 
Dyker, what are you thinking of? We are going 
to Orangeburgh direet from here." 

Rombert was caught. He knew not what to say. 
Dyker observed his confusion, and, giving him to 
understand, by an expressive look, that he did ob- 
serve it, turned away in disdain of the man ; leav- 
ing the landgrave to say any thing he might deem 
suitable to the occa^ion• But the planter, when 
relieved from the frown of the agent, partially reco- 
Tered his composure, and mentioned, hesitatingly, 
that the person who owed him was not at home. 

The landgrave hesitated to reply, for, notwith- 
standing his blustering manner, which to some peo- 
ple was offensive, he was one of the best hearted 
and most feeling men in the world, and now first 
perceiving that his agent had intentionally led Rom- 
bert into a dilemma, though his judgment convinced 
him that the planter had just uttered a falsehood, 
yet he actually felt sorry that Dyker had outwitted 
bim. He could not bear to see any person, good 
or bad, placed in so awkward a predicament. In 
short, he was a man who, if he had not inherited 
immense wealth, would never have possessed it — 
be had too much feeling. 
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" Well, well, Peter," he said, " name the day 
when you will positively pay the money, and I will 
send some one to receive it. Let it be as early a 
day as you can, but do allow yourself sufficient 
time ; for, as I told you before, T hate a disappoint- 
ment. How soon can you see this man who owes 
you ? Depend upon it, any man who can deceive 
you as that man has, cannot be safe. I believe 
he knows you are good natured, and practises upon 
you." 

Rombert was about to reply, with a modest air, 
that this was his own impression, when Dyker 
again turned toward him with a look that unsettled 
his purpose. The agent had been taught, by se- 
vere lessons, that there was too much of meanness 
and villainy in the world, and although equally up- 
right and honourable, he was not so unsuspicious 
as the landgrave. The latter, although he often 
boasted of his penetration and quick perception of 
deceit in others, in reality carried his unwillingness 
to believe evil of any one he knew, even after it 
was sufficiently manifest, to an absolute fault. Thus, 
in the present instance, he took some pains to per- 
suade himself that every thing Rombert said was 
true. 

The planter felt certain that, although the land- 
grave's restless activity was natural to him, Dyker 
was the mainspring-^ that kept in motion all the 
anxiety the old gentleman had manifested in urging 
payment of the arrears on the ** Purchase." Full 
of this conviction, he returned with a look of enmi- 
ty the indignant frown of the agent. 

"If Mr. Rombert can do nothing for us, sir," 
remarked the latter, " perhaps it may be as well 
to pursue our journey." 

" Well, Peter," asked the landgrave, " what 
can you venture to promise ?" 

" The greater part of the money in three weeks," 
returned Rombert, turning his back upon Dyker, 
with a show of great contempt : " I will be in Charles- 
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ton myself within that time, and will call upon 
you." 

** Very well — ^that is coming to the point. Good 
bye." And he extended his hand. 

At that moment a drawling voice from the house 
arrested the attention of alK '' Brother," it cried, 
*^ brother Rombert, have you forgotten the morning 
prayers f Bring in those men, that we may com- 
mence." 

" Who the devil is that fellow ?" asked the land- 
grave, abruptly. 

*^ It is that which cometh out of the mouth that 
defileth the man," bellowed Michael Boneau, '' and 
I marvel much, old man, that one like thee, whose 
locks are gray, and whose sojourning in the world 
cannot be long, should talk thus profanely." 

" Who is it, Peter ?" inquired the nobleman 
again. 

" One who preaches the Word, and the true 
Word," answered Michael, ere the planter could 
speak ; " one who worships no graven images, like 
an idolatrous Catholic, and who persecuteth no 
Frenchman, like a worldly minded Episcopalian." 

*^ Indeed !" muttered the displeased landgrave, 
and forthwith mounted his horse. 

The Moravian had touched a sore point. Land- 
grave Moreland was somewhat prejudiced in fa- 
vour of his own church, and had been one of the 
last to grant the rights of citizenship to the Dis- 
senters. An itinerant preacher, moreover, was his 
particular aversion. 

When his party was all mounted, he urged his 
horse forward without looking around. Dyker 
rode at his side, the negroes followed, and thus 
they proceeded some distance in silence* The land- 
grave himself, however, was the first to speak. 

" Mr. Dyker," he said, " unless Rombert comes 
up to his promise — to the very letter of it — I'll fore- 
close this mortgage. He to harbour these stroll- 

VoL. I.- 
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ing fellows that go about, peddling out the sacred 
Scriptures as though they were the common proper- 
ty of every vagabond on the face of the earth. They 
make a mockery of religion, sir ; their very running 
about from pillar to post detracts from the solem- 
nity due to so high a subject. I'll make Rombert 
pay. I will do it, you may depend upon it. No 
wonder he is so poor. — What with his lazy Indians, 
and more lazy preaching twaddlers, he is ruining 
himself. Well — ^he shall not squander my money 
in this way, at all events. That is a point fixed.'^ 
Dyker did not altogther coincide in opinion with 
his employer in religious matters. He therefore 
wisely remained silent, in preference to entering 
into an argument on this subject. 
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CHAPTER IX- 



The intended journey of Rombert, in company 
vrith bis friend the preacher, was delayed one day, 
by the intoxication of Tomochi. The cunning 
savage retained a partial use of his reason long 
enough to resolve to absent himself from the ** Pur- 
chase.'' Consequently, he was not seen after the 
period when we last mentioned him ; and as the 
planter wished to avoid the remark of his visiter 
on drunkenness, he did not tell him of the real cause 
of the detention, preferring to intimate, that his 
own business prevented his leaving home. In or- 
der to make this declaration appear true, and also 
to escape the tedious company of the preacher, 
Rombert excused himself, left home, and remained 
absent until late at night. The next morning, 
however, they mounted their horses at daybreak; 
the Indian led the way, his rifle slung at his back, 
and astride of a half-tamed horse, which he rode 
without a saddle, and guided with a rope halter. 
Of the two, it might have been difficult to say which 
looked the most wild and savage, Tomochi or the 
beast. 

The direction in which they travelled was north- 
west, nor did the general aspect of the scenery vary 
from that through which the solitary Moravian had 
passed two days before. As long as they pursued 
the rude highway to Orangeburgh, the services of 
the Cherokee were not put in requisition ; and while 
the planter and Boneau moved on at a steady pace, 
side by side, the son of the forest kept some dis- 
tance in advance of them, now trotting, now canter* 
ingt and anon curbing his wild nag to a walk ; oc 
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halting to bring down with his rifle some nnloekjT 
inhabitant of the air. Then he would dismount^ 
seize the fluttering victim, fasten it to his belt, and» 
springing to the back of his horse, pursue his way 
as before. 

Rombert was armed with pistols, but the preacher 
had refused to use the like precaution, asserting 
that he never had carried fire-arms in any of bis 
journeys; and gently reminding his companion, 
that '^the Lord was an all-sufficient protector to 
the righteous." Perhaps the planter was not en- 
tirely satisfied in his own mind, that he came fairly 
under the denomination which Boneau had so mod- 
estly applied to himself, and therefore persisted in 
arming. 

For a great distance, the planter was compelled 
to listen to the continued sermonizing of Michael 
Boneau. It appeared that he would never cease^ 
and although Rombert exhibited no impatience in 
his manner, at length, seizing a favourable moment^ 
he exclaimed — 

**But, brother^ of the widow thou hast as yet 
said nothing. Is it not meet and fitting that we 
should talk of her ? Why is it that the elders pre- 
fer that 1 should espouse her, rather than her young- 
er sister ?" 

^' Ask, rather, brother Rombert, why hath heaven 
ordained it f The elders have not presumed to in- 
terfere in this case. The Dutartres are a goodly 
family. I have a deep feeling for their welfare, the 
rather that I was the humble instrument of bring- 
ing them into the fold. They were despisers of 
the abandoned church of Rome, it is true ; but they 
were wandering in their belief. They were look- 
ing about for a creed to which to attach themselves^ 
when they should have been seeking nothing but 
light from heaven ; for what are creeds? Just 
then. Providence threw me in their way, and what 
I taught, was graciously blessed. The seed fell . 
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Beither among tares nor stones, but in good ground^ 
and it shot forth luxuriantly. The writings of Ja« 
cob Behmen,* which had such marvellous effect 
upon me, even after I thought I knew all, and of 
which I left a copy with them, were also blessed, 
by becoming a torch to lead them along that straight 
and narrow path, at the end of which is such a 
glorious light, that even Behmen will be no longer 
needed. Brother Rombert, I gave thee a copy of 
the illustrious Behmen. Have you perused it ?" 

" I have, good brother ; but, I pray thee, of that 
anon. It is assuredly but justice, that I should 
learn something of my future wife. Three days 
will bring us to her door." 

** Watch and pray," exclaimed the Moravian, 
emphatically, and fixing his small gray eyes upon 
the countenance of his companion. ^' Watch, that 
thy mind become not wholly carnal, and pray that 
thou mayest be strengthened in thy watching. The 
carnal mind is a plaything of the devil. The 
flesh, brother, is very weak, and if the spirit be not 
ever willing to support it against temptation, it is in 
great danger of falling into the mire and slough of 
worldly lust. What says the observant Behmen 
on that subject ?" — 

" He is truly an observant writer," interrupted 
Rombert, quickly ; ^< and I propose, brother, that 
we take up the subject of his works at noon, when 
we stop to dine, and that we then discuss them leis- 
urely and carefully, for the edification of our souls. 
In the mean time, as we jog along, do thou prepare 



♦••A strolling Moravian preacher happening to come to that 
quarter where they lived, insinuated himself into their family, 
and partly by conversation, and partly by the writings of Jacob 
Behmen, which he put into their hands, filled their heads with 
wild and fantastic ideas." — Hist, of Carolina. 

The name is prpperly Jacob Boehme, though I shall retain 
the one more commonly used. 
5* 
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me for the marriage state, and the new dttttes that 
will devolve upon me. You were saying that the 
elders did not choose my bride f" 

*'Thus it was,'* returned the preacher. " Thou 
spakest to me of an union with the single-sister. 
Celeste Dutartre, whom thou hadst seen in Charles- 
ton. When I next visited the family, I mentioned 
the subject, as thou wishedst me to do, to the father 
of the maiden. 1 told of thy piety and of thy 
worldly affairs — the great extent of thy estate of 
Rombert's Purchase, precisely as thou desiredst me 
even unto the mentioning of the number of acres 
in thy plantation, as thou markedst it down for me 
on the slip of paper. 1 observed that the eye of 
brother Dutartre glanced, thereupon, towards his 
elder daughter, the widowed-sister ; and although it 
was but a glance, I understood it. He said, how- 
ever, that if the elders would sanction it, he would 
depend upon their judgment for well-bestowing his 
daughter. As I wended my way from his house 
towards our settlement, I began to consider of that 
glance, and reflected that it would be more suitable 
and proper, brother, (as thou wast a widowed- 
brother, as she was a widowed-sister, and that thy 
ages nearly corresponded) for thee to espouse the 
elder sister. Truly she hath not so much of that 
which the world calleth beauty, but what is that ? 
Vanity, vanity, all is vanity, saith the preacher." 

'^ And is it to thy kind offices, brother, that I am 
indebted for the exceeding wisdom of this change 
in my bride?" asked Rombert in an unusually hasty 
tone, and with a marked emphasis on the word 
" brother." 

" Who am I, that I should do so ?" inquired the 
preacher, in as quick a manner as that in which the 
other had spoken. " Have I not already told thee 
that heaven hath ordained which of the women 
thou shouldst wed ? Listen. I mentioned to the 
assembled elders that thou desiredst to wed. I 
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tpoke also of the widowed-sister, and stated the 
similarity of your ages, conditions, and the occur- 
rences of your past lives; not even excepting, 
brother, the facts of the former husband of sister 
Arnoux having died a violent death, and thy wife 
having been murdered ! Now, although there as- 
suredly is wisdom in the multitude of counsellors, 
yet the elders hesitated : and as thou hadst particu- 
larly desired me to accelerate this matter, and to 
have it determined by the time my regular round 
of duty would bring me here again at the farthest, 
and also to hasten my visit, after it was determined ; 
it was decided by lot, that thou shouldst marry the 
widowed-sister." 

" By lot !" repeated the surprised planter. 

*' The lot causeth contentions to cease," quoted 
Boneau ; '* Brother Rombect, thou well knowest the 
custom of our fraternity. Of the result I informed 
thee by letter. Heaven decreed that it should fall 
to the widowed-sister to espouse thee." 

Rombert struggled hard to conceal his chagrin and 
vexation ; but he did not entirely succeed. When 
he again spoke, it was, despite his effort to the con- 
trary, in so contemptuous a manner, that even the 
simple and infatuated Boneau observed the change. 

" And so you really believed, that Heaven deigns 
to control the event of such a proceeding ?" 

" Brother !" cried the Moravian, " what meanest 
thou f what do I hear ? must I now inform brother 
Rombert that the lot is never cast until the elders 
have maturely deliberated; nor then, unless pre- 
ceded by the most fervent prayer ? Even after that, 
we are not presumptuous enough to think that a 
special act will be wrought for our relief; but we 
have a humble hope that Heaven will not permit us 
to err after we have thrown ourselves, in our weak- 
ness, upon its mercy and justice." 

*' I beg pardon, brother. But thou hast seen the 
widow, and communicated" — 
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** Ask pardon of Heaven when thou needest it 
brother Bombert, and not of man," interrupted the 
Moravian, stiffly ; and after pausing long enough to 
give effect to the rebul^e, he proceeded : *' I have 
seen and conversed with the widowed sister. After 
I had done so, verily, there was, not joy, but weep- 
ing and wailing, and the voice of lamentation 
throughout the tenement of John Dutartre. But 
thou wilt have her, brother, and without a murmur. 
Like a good Christian, she hath consented to sub- 
mit to the decision of the elders : and this she did 
at the command of her father, even while the tears 
of penitence ran down her cheeks, and while she 
strained her young daughter, the only fruit of her 
former marriage, to her bosom. A deep lesson 
was it to that child, teaching her to — to — teaching 
her young heart humility and submission, brother. 
And she felt it ; for her tears were mingled with 
her mother's." 

Peter Rombert judged very differently from the 
simple and self-deceived Michael Boneau. He saw 
another meaning in the weeping embrace of that 
lone wife and child of the departed. For a time 
he was gloomy : but whether on account of the re- 
pugnance of his betrothed bride and pity for her 
affliction, or because he had just been informed of 
his companion's offlciousness in putting it in the 
power of mere chance, to deprive him of a woman 
whose appearance pleased him, and give him one 
whom he had never seen, the preacher could not 
tell, nor did he, in reality, much care. 

'* Brother," cried the latter, after a long pause, 
** there is another point in which the widow is par- 
ticularly a more suitable match for thee than the 
maiden. John Dutartre is well to do in the world, 
but hath many children to portion ; and what he 
could give to one of them would be very little in 
comparison with thy five hundred and eighty-six 
acres — not that worldly wealth is any thing ; — but 
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it 18 better that the husband or the wife should not 
be enabled to say to the other, ^ / brought thee 
this*— or, * if it had not been for me, thou hadst 
been so and so, or thus.' If thou livedst with us, 
in our settlement, these matters would be easily 
arranged : but as thou dost not, it is better, I say, 
that the portion of each was about equal to that of 
the other. The widowed-sister had some property 
left her by her late husband. Brother ! dost thou 
hear me ?" 

Rombert was aroused from a fit of brooding an- 
ger. ** Peace — and let us ride on," he said, grufily. 
And, then being recalled to himself by the start of 
surprise given by his companion, his mouth relaxed 
into a slight and forced smile, which, despite his 
efforts, was contradicted by the fierce expression of 
bis eye, as he said, in that gracious tone ^which he 
ever used when his secret hate ran highest, ^* Let 
us ride on, 7ni/ dear brother Boneau. Certainly the 
road is very fair hereabouts, and Tomochi is some 
distance in advance of us — what wait we for ?" 

The twinkling little eyes of the preacher quiver- 
ed two or three times in displeasure ; but Rombert 
immediately spurring forward, he imitated his e^^ 
ample* 
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CHAPTER X. 



More than an hour before meridian, our travel- 
lers were obliged to halt, on account of the powerful 
heat of the day. Beside a little pure stream, that 
gurgled through a thick forest, reclined the Mora- 
vian and his hopeful convert, Peter Rombert. 

The horses were at large, their noses and fore- 
legs being brought into an unnatural proximity, by 
means of their several bridles and halters being 
fastened to those useful members of their bodies, in 
a manner which did not prevent them from grazing, 
although, had they attempted a race, they would 
have found their ardour suddenly and effectually 
curbed. 

Tomochi had made a fire, contrived a gridiron, 
of which iron formed no part, and sat leisurely 
plucking the feathers from the carcasses of the. 
choice game he had shot. He was no Robinson 
Crusoe, but he was a North American Indian, and, 
perad venture, could have helped himself in a desert 
island better than any civilized pale-face in the 
world. 

The white " brothers" meanwhile were variously 
occupied. Rombert lay idly gazing upon the stream, 
and the preacher was stretched at full length, his 
face turned upward, his eyes closed, and his lips 
moving as in the act of speech, although he uttered 
no word aloud. For some time the latter remained 
thus, and then arose to a sitting posture, one half 
of him as rigidly upright, as the remaining half was 
horizontal, and bespoke his companion as follows. 
^' Toiicbing^ the incomparable works of Jacob 
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Behmen, brother Rombert, of which thou hast thy- 
self proposed discourse at this time, I trust thou 
hast carefully perused them ?" 

" I have," returned the crafty Rombert. «* But 
insomuch, brother, as thou hast several times this 
very morning, with Christian love, mildly, and far 
be it from me, vainly to say, undeservedly reproved 
me, I would make one remark, in affectionate re- 
turn for thy kindness. The best of mortal men 
may err ; and, brother, it strikes me that thou 
shouldst have qualified thy speech, so far as to sig- 
nify that Behmen's works were * incomparable' 
oviji with respect to the works of other uninspired 
writers. The Scriptures are undoubtedly" — 

** Of course," interrupted Boneau, whose little 
gray eyes glanced upon the planter with an unequivo- 
cal expression of displeasure. *'Itis strange, 
brother, that thou couldst on that point mistake my 
meaning, whether expressed or understood. How- 
ever, I am glad to see, brother, that thou art thus 
on the alert for the good of the cause. The tongue 
is truly an unruly member, but verily it doth those 
things which ought not to be done more especially 
than it leaveth undone those which ought to be done ; 
that is, the sins especially chargeable to that mem- 
ber, I say, are far more frequently those of commis- 
sion than of omission. Nevertheless, I stand cor- 
rected. Brother, I am obliged to thee — ahem — 
very much obliged to thee, brother Rombert." 

** There is another thing, brother," continued 
Rombert, who had determined to take this opportu- 
nity of strengthening the impression upon the mind 
of Boneau, that he was as zealous as himself. This 
he did occasionally, because he found it troublesome 
to be continually exhibiting his hypocrisy ; and he 
had discovered that if he emitted some flashes of 
fierce zeal at times, he might be as indifierent as 
suited him during the intervals, without arousing 
any suspicion in the mind of the simple preacher. 
*• There is another thing, brother," he viewt wjk^ 
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** which I will make bold to remark, before we say 
any thing of Behmen. Let us endeavour to re- 
member that our fraternity professes to look to thd 
Scriptures alone for truth, and that we are not to be 
guided by the writings of any uninspired writer* 
You will recollect, brother, that, when I first be- 
came acquainted with you, I asked you for an ex- 
planation of the Moravian confession of faith. You 
replied by pointing to the Bible itself; saying that 
nothing farther was required, and that our church 
never acknowledged a strict adherence to any thing 
of the kind : but merely when required to declare 
their belief by certain worldly minded tyrants in 
Europe, referred to the confession of Augsburgh, as 
an article from which they did not entirely differ ; 
though they preferredlooking directly to the Scrip- 
tures for instruction." 

The preacher sat looking intently upon the 
stream before them, when Rombert ended ; and 
a pause of some length ensued ere he spoke. When 
he did reply, it was with a countenance that clear- 
ly indicated a troubled mind, and in a tone as care- 
fully suppressed, as if he was fearful of being over- 
heard in that lone forest. 

*< Brother Rombert," he said, casting a searching 
glance at the man he addressed, *' all you say is 
true ; but " and here he hesitated, and hem- 
med twice, ere he proceeded : '' I cannot help 
thinking that — ^that — Behmen tras inspired !" And 
then Michal Boneau drew a long breath, as though 
his mind had been delivered of a mighty load. 

" Ay, to mend shoes," returned the planter, de- 
risively. ** But what mean you, brother ? Did not 
this Behmen die within a century? You mean him 
whose works you left with me on your last visit ?" 
" Assuredly — of whom else should 1 speak ?" re- 
turned the preacher, angrily. 

'' And was not that the shoemaker who was call- 
ed the crazy cobbler of Seidenburg ?" 
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*' And what of that ?" cried Boneau, his small 
eyes flashing with a feeling very easily distinguish- 
ed from brotherly love. ** Who ever called him 
ao but the besotted papists, the despisers and re- 
vilers of every thing good ? Were not the apostles 
themselves chosen from among mechanics, fisher- 
men, and people of the like occupations f Wero 
they taken from among the high, and the lifted up, 
and the proud ones of the earth ? No, indeed. — 
Brother Uombert, I am exceedingly surprised at 
the boldness, and deeply hurt at witnessing the le- 
vity, of thy speech concerning that holy man." 

** And I am truly amazed, brother Boneau," 
cried Rombert, affecting a degree of irritation equal 
to that exhibited by the preacher, 'Uhat you should 
presume to call that man inspired." 

" It is only after months of mature reflection, 
and the most severe scrutiny of all that he ad- 
vances, that I presume to do so," returned the Mo- 
ravian, in a tone still austere and angry, but some- 
thing mitigated from that in which he had last 
spoken ; *' but let us to the proof. Even as thou 
saidest, Behmen was an illiterate mechanic. But 
notwithstanding this, we find his works filled with— 
what.'^ The blunders of an uneducated man f No, 
brother. You will remember that he uses many 
Latin sentences and chemical phrases, where such 
are required to express his meaning.* Now, where 
did he learn them ? Why, nowhere ! They flowed 
from his pen, as it were, involuntarily. When he 
needed them, they were ready furnished to him !— 



* To say the least of Iiim, B&hmen, or Boehme, appears to 
have been a maiv of quick parts, and an apt scholar. The 
learned expressions here alluded to were borrowed frona^ his 
conversations with D>en of education, with whom his bold* 
ness in piropagatiog his strange doctrines often threw him into 
dkcossions. 

Vol. I.— ff 
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and by whouiy brother, by whom, if thou eansf 
tell ?" 

Rombert looked thoughtful, and did not reply : and 
the preacher flattering himselftbathe had offered 
a proof which his companion could no more refute 
than he could himself, proceeded with an air of 
increasing triumph — the triumph of the self-de- 
ceived fanatic, determined to be blind : 

** Doth not our Saviour promise positirely— that 
is, in a manner so plain that it will not admit of mis- 
construction — that the Holy Spirit will be given to 
them that ask ? Behmen had desired the fulfilment 
of that promise from his youth up ; and this be 
prayed for without ceasing, even as the importii- 
nate widow ! At length his petition was gloriously 
answered ; and, in his own beautiful and soul-de* 
lighting words, he was ' surrounded with a divine 
light for seven days^^ brother ; and all this time, 
be says, also, he * stood in the highest contempla- 
tion of the kingdom of joys.' O what a blessed 
privilege ! In order, as it were, especially to da 
away — Brother! mark this — in order, I say, ta 
do away the least murmur of unbelief, and so that 
B^n might not have it in their power to say there 
was any delusion about it, Behmen was again, in 
the year 1600 — just as the century was full, brother, 
and his own age was just the quarter of a century 
too — encompassed about with the divine light ; and 
knowledge direct from Heaven, far more full and 
clear than in the former blessed revelation, wa» 
abundantly given him* And a marvellous gift it 
was, brother. Only think of this : he went out 
into the fields, and he knew the nses and properties 
i^the grass, and flov^ers, and herbs, in all their 
lineaments, signatures, and figures \ And all this 
he saw by that blessed light — things which it takes 
others a lifetime to learn ! And again r just ten 
years afterwards — ^a time long enough, I think thou 
wilt allow, brother, for any delusion to have work- 
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^ off, had that been the case, as his enemies af- 
firm — he experienced a third grand and imposing 
illumination ; during which) deeper and far more 
mysterious revelation was communicated to him« If 
thou wouldst look, brother, without prejudice, upon 
these things, thou couldst not remain unconvinced. 
Oh, that my God would grant me — poor, weak, un- 
deserving, miserable sinner that I am, but the tenth 
part of such glorious light l'"* 

'* But where are the proofs that he saw all these 
things f " asked Rombert, in sheer malignant plea- 
sure that he was able to break coldly in upon the 
rapt feeling of his companion : ** He says that he 
saw them : but suppose he speaks not truth ! and 
who knows whether he does or not ?" 

** Have I not mentioned a glaring proof?" shout- 
ed the surprised and vexed Moravian. "Verily, 
I do think, if thou rejectest this, brother, that if 
one came back from the dead, thou wouldst 
not believe* But there are other proofs ; we need 
not confine ourselves to them. Let us reason 
calmly together. Brother, thou hast, doubtless, 
often heard scoffers and profane men declare, that 
a belief in the Holy Trinity was irreconcileable 
with our reason. Hast thou not heard such blas- 
phemous declarations f" 

'* I have," returned the planter, with about as 
much sincerity as usual, although, perhaps, he ut- 
tered truths "and on that very subject, brother, 
the Moravians take decidedly the wisest course of 
•any denomination. * Believe^^ say our fraternity, 
* believe lohat is written thereon in the Word ; seek 
not to know more than God hath deigned to tell ; 
and stretch not thy weak understanding to scan what 
is unsearchable, and past finding out.' Is not this 
the wisest course, brother f" 

'* So thought I, once," answered the incurably in- 
fatuated Boneau ; " but the mind will not be thus con- 
troled ; and why need it, since th$ immortal Behmen 
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hath made it as clear as the living day ? The in* 
iane senate of Gorlitz seized the first treatise, call- 
ed ' Aurora,' written by that illustrious man, and, 
like blinded fools, as they were, persecuted him on 
account of it. But his next production, ' The Three 
Principles,' burst upon the world, in spite of his 
enemies, like a glorious light from heaven* In 
this, man is taught easily to understand the myste- 
ry of the triune Creator, by merely looking at him- 
self, the triune creature, through an outward-work- 
ing triune power of fire, light, and spirit. How 
beautifully simple is this ! Brother, dost thou not 
understand it clearly now ?" 
" I do not, brother Boneau." 
" Impossible ! But hear me again. By these 
* three principles' are meant, first, the dark world, 
inhabited by devils ; second, the light world, in- 
habited by angels ; and, third, the visible world, 
which proceeds from the two former, and in which 
man lives, so far as regards his earthly or bodily 
life. Now, the angels and devils, saith Behmen, 
have the same immortal fire of life in them as man 
hath ; but the devils have extinguished the fire 
which was in themselves, whereas the angels have 
not ; and man, who stands, in this respect, between 
the two, cannot attain to this heavenly light except 
through the new birth. This makes out the two 
first principles. So it is very plain, brother, that 
the life of the first and third principles is common 
to all mankind ; whereas the life of the second is 
only so to those who have been born again. Verily, 
brother, with the slightest exertion of reason thou 
canst now see into it very clearly." 

^ Rombert did not immediately answer. He again 
appeared to be pondering deeply. And he was ; 
but not on the subject of * The Three Principles.' 
His had not even heard the last part of Boneau's 
discourse. He was thinking whether it would not 
better suit hid interest in a worldly point of view, to 

pretend to be a Behmenist ; that is, whether by ap- 
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pearing a convert to Behmenism, he could not 
better work out certain schemes of his own, through 
the influence of the * inspired' shoemaker, and bis 
wonderful revelations, that taught botany in one 
lesson, instead of five or six, which, as is well 
known, is the number required in our own days. He 
came to a true, if not a wise conclusion — viz : that 
fanaticism is a most serviceable tool in the hands of 
a designing villain. 

" Brother," he said with a deep sigh, " I am al- 
most persuaded. Brother, we must talk upon this 
subject again." 

** And why not pursue it now, until thou art 
fully convinced ?" asked Boneau. 

** Tomochi has intimated thrice that our meal is 
ready." 

** The body is a matter of little importance, 
brother Rombert, when the hungry soul is crying 
aloud for heavenly food. Come, let us persevere 
and faint not." 

*' We have far to travel," returned the self-willed 
planter, moving toward the spot where the Chero- 
kee had spread their rude repast. 

For the remainder of that day, and during the 
whole of the next, our travellers continued to make 
the best of their way over a country which presented 
no distinguishing features from that through which 
they had already journeyed. Extensive forests of 
pitch pines, barrens, with an underwood of shrub 
oak, and a coarse kind of grass covering the ground, 
and immense swamps, were alternately passed. 
The surface of the earth was even, and almost a 
level, the gradual rise from the sea being, in eighty 
miles, less than two hundred feet. 

On their route lay a number of plantations, with 
their enclosures of pine rails ; but, in general, the 
country presented an appearance of wilderness, that 
can scarcely be imagined by one who now travels 
through this part of the state. 
6* 
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During the afternoon of the third day, our party 
reached a section, which materially varied from that 
they had crossed. Here they departed from the 
highway, going in a direction a little to the south of 
their former route, which led them also to the 
south of the site of the village, though still keeping 
in the district of Orangeburgh. 

They were now entirely dependant upon their 
Cherokee guide, who led them over a belt of high 
land, suddenly elevated above that they had just left, 
which for some miles preserved the level of its 
south-western rise. At night they halted in a 
beautiful and healthy country, varied with hills and 
dales, abounding in excellent springs, and the little 
valleys in which were watered by pure and never 
failing streams. 

On the following morning, the Indian led them 
in a due west direction, and in the afternoon they 
re-entered the public road, which ran through a 
district where were several farms, rather than plan- 
tations. Here, there appeared to be but few slaves, 
and wheat fields began to appear. At sunset, they 
saw at a distance the sparkling waters of the south 
Edisto river, where it took a graceful bend, in the 
rear of a pretty and tasteful building, the residence 
of the " widowed sister," who was destined to be- 
come the mistress of "Rombert's Purchase," and 
the honoured wife of the pious man who owned it. 

They might have reached their destination be- 
fore noon, only that this being Sunday, Boneau had 
insisted upon stopping, both in the morning and 
afternoon, to perform religious exercises. When 
they first came in view of the dwelling of the 
Dutartre family, the Cherokee was dismissed from 
further attendance upon them, and returned to the 
Purchase ; Rombert intending to take the highway 
in returning with his bride. This course they might 
have pursued in coming, and dispensed with the 
guidance of the savage ; for Boneau well knew the 
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way. But the Indian knowledge and ingenuity of 
Tomochi had saved them many miles, as the only 
road then existing, in order to touch a number of 
settlements in its devious route, described nearly a 
semi-circle between the points at which they left 
and re-entered it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



It is an unfair method of judging of an author's 
correctness, to take up a single character, belong- 
ing to a particular people or sect whom he may 
describe, and pronounce him an unjust portrayer of 
that people or sect, because the character selected 
may be unlike the generality of its fellows. Indi- 
viduals there are, it is true, in whom are embodied 
the most striking peculiarities of their kind, but no 
description which is accurately copied from a real 
personage would yield a fair specimen of his people 
in general. We never see two countenances pre- 
cisely alike ; and if, among millions of faces, two 
never exactly resemble each other — if there is such 
dissimilarity in mere physical matters, who will 
pretend that any two minds ever ran precisely upon 
the same line ? 

I have attempted to describe in Michael Boneau, 
a Moravian preacher, who from the mischief aris- 
ing from his ill-chosen course, has become an histo- 
rical personage ; and I could not have done an act 
of more glaring injustice to the tenets, habits, and 
general course of life of the members of the So- 
ciety of United Brethren, than to represent this fa- 
natic as a sample of that worthy and deserving 
fraternity. On the contrary, Boneau stands promi- 
nently forth as a striking exception to any true 
description that could be given of the brethren as 
a body of Christians. 

I say this freely, because the proof is ampler In 
order to arrive at a most favourable opinion of 
the Moravians, no other accounts of them need be 
consulted, than those which have been written by 
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persons of a different religious persuasion. The 
tribute thus paid to them, unasked, is undoubtedly 
to be fully depended upon, inasmuch as such testi- 
mony must of course be free from prejudice. 

The United Brethren believQ the Word of God 
to be the only true rule of faith, and they deny, 
with good reason, that their fraternity is a sect, in- 
asmuch as they strenuously support only the grand 
fundamental Christian doctrines ; and freely admit 
persons of all denominations of Protestants into 
their community, without requiring them to re- 
nounce their particular creeds. They do not look 
to creeds for salvation, nor to commentaries for 
their belief. Their zeal is great, and though un- 
tiringly persevering, it is unobtrusive and calm : 
and their grand object is to make all the world— 
not particularly Moravians, but Christians. They 
pass over the works of learned and metaphysical 
expounders of the Bible-truths, and look for truth 
directly to the Bible itself They quarrel with 
none ; and discourage all disputes in regard to 
mere forms and distinctions in worship or belief; 
thinking them non-essentials, because they believe 
all who are " taught of God" belong to the univer- 
sal church of the Saviour. 

Considering these facts, it must be allowed that 
it would be unfair in any denomination to find fault 
with them ; and as their ancestors were, for a long 
while, the quiet but rigid guardians of pure Chris- 
tianity during semi-barbarous times, when it was 
assailed on all sides, they are entitled to the grati- 
tude of every one who pK)fe^ses to be a Christian. 

In regard to the origin of the Moravians, it is 
somewhat difficult to speak with precision. An 
inquiry into that subject would involve an investi- 
gation of the history of the church of the Bohe- 
mian brethren ; of the ancient church of Moravia — ^ 
embracing some inquiry into the tenets of the 
Greek church, from which the latter is said to have 
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iprliDg} in the ninth century ; as well as some refe* 
rence to the history of the Waldenses and Hussites* 
The two former, with numbers belonging to the 
latter, as well as many members of some other 
sects, merged in the early part of the last century 
into a society styling itself" Unitas Fratrum,^^ the 
members of which fraternity are now generally 
known, particularly in this country, as Moravians. 
But the cause of this union is manifest : for it was 
formed in consequence of the energetic search made 
by awakened mind for pure and untrammelled 
truth. 

And who shall describe the stately march of 
mind from age to age in pursuit of nhis mighty ob- 
ject f How have the master spirits of past times 
striven to discover undefiled and holy truth ! And 
how far did the world fall short of attaining it, 
until the beautiful doctrines of Christianity laid it 
plainly and clearly open. 

I mean Christianity as taught by its heavenly 
founder himself. That indeed was truth, grand, 
imposing, ay, magnificent, in its very simplicity. 

The ancient Sophists were indeed learned in 
worldly wisdom ; but they despaired of attaining 
truth. They had studied all that man could teach 
or invent, and yet there was something wanting, 
which worldly wisdom could not supply. They 
denied the existence of their gods, because rea- 
son told them, that their system could not be a 
true one ; and because they could not fill up the 
chasm they had thus created, they said that every 
thing was subject to chance ! And what were their 
deductions from this wise declaration ? Why, even 
that the law of the strongest, was the law of na- 
ture ; that good or bad conduct were equally in- 
different ; that robbery was innocent ; that self- 
denial proclaimed a weak mind ; that happiness 
was the gratification of all our desires, whether 
virtuous or not ; and, lastly, < most lame, and im- 
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potent conclusion !' that death was not to be fear- 
edt because death was annihilation. After they 
had thus miserably perverted reason, they exulted 
more than ever in their proud title, and affected to 
consider themselves now really entitled to their 
splendid name of the Wise Men. 

There was one who had placed himself under 
the tuition of the Sophists. He was poor, and of 
humble origin, but he was one, whose gigantic mind 
tiiey could not control, and whose powerful reason 
they could not pervert. He left them with a high 
resolve to seek knowledge through a channel that 
could not be choked with falsehood — the channel of 
bis own thoughts. The inscription at Delphi, 
^ Know thyself," made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon him. He obeyed it, and in penetrating 
into the recesses of his own character, he was fully 
convinced that the subtle '* wise men," were at best 
fools. In contemplating his own great mind, he 
learned that it was of divine origin ; and in the 
structure of his physical frame, he plainly saw the 
work of God. He afterwards taught his disciples 
a prayer, to be humbly addressed to the Deity, which, 
concise as it is, shows that he thought that being 
all-powerful, and that he considered man a mere 
worm in the comparison. He taught, too, that the 
soul was immortal, and that virtue in this world, 
would be rewarded in another. When we reflect 
that this philosopher was no other than the great, 
the wise, the pious Socrates — one who evidently 
felt that our God existed, and yet knew him not — 
who can avoid lamenting that the powerful strain- 
ing of such a mind after real truth, might not have 
been rewarded by a glimpse of that divine light, 
which has since been so freely offered to all ? 

After the death of Socrates, his pupil, Plato, 
commenced his splendid career. He indeed ren- 
dered it vain folly to assert that the mind of man 
was mortal like his body* So beautifully <Ud he 
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argue upon the divine origin of the soul ; of its in- 
nate love and continual longing for a re-union with 
its original source ; that upon the first spreading of 
Christianity, the most learned of its opposers did 
oppose it, because the philosophy of Plato had 
made it appear that there really was something 
in heathenism. 

Aristotle was a pupil of Plato ; and who has not 
heard of Aristotle ? into what corner of the civilized 
world have his works not crept ? What a wonderful, 
what a mighty mind was his ! I am not speaking 
with reference to either the earlier or later peri- 
patetic or the scholastic philosophy, be it remem- 
bered, but of Aristotle himself, and his own works.* 
What the fire of his genius has efifected, none can 
say. Be it ours to mark the spot where a single 
spark of that fire fell, ages after the grave had 
closed over the philosopher. 

Wickliffwas enamoured of the works of Aristo- 
tle. He read and re-read, and never tired of read- 
ing them. He even committed some of' the most 
abstruse parts of them to memory. But, notwith- 
standing his deep admiration, he saw in the wisdom 
of the ancient philosophers^ only a vain, though a 
powerful strugfi^ling for truth. And what caused 
him so plainly to perceive in what they were defi- 
cient ? Was it his own penetration? No — for 
mere human wisdom could not have surpassed 
theirs. John Wickliflf had " searched the Scrip- 
tures." ^ 



* The model and the copy in this case are perfectly distinct. 
If the Lutherans in later times, after having nerformed their 
mighty work, could condescend^ as they undoubtedly did, ta 
dispute among themselves, whether the Lord*s prayer should 
commence Fater Unser^ or Unser Voter ; it is easy to con- 
ceive how the principles laid down by the great '* Master of 
Wisdom," should be made the subject of the trifling arguments 
of a degenerate scbooL 
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But had not this distinguished man been ac- 
quainted with the writings of the ancient philoso- 
phersy it is not at all improbable, that he might have 
quietly lived and died under the dominion of pa- 
pal error. At the same time that be saw how 
superficial was the deepest of mere human wisdom, 
he caught a bold spirit of investigation from his 
favourite heathen writers. In the plain and sim- 
ple doctrines of Christianity, he perceived a ready 
answer to the far-stretching inquiries of the philoso- 
phers ; but he saw nothing that would have con- 
vinced the mind of a Plato or an Aristotle, iit the 
mystery which then enveloped the church. In the 
latter was human grandeur and gaudy pomp ; paint- 
ings, and music, and sculpture, and every thing 
calculated to appeal to the senses ; while the sim- 
ple doctrines of primitive Christianity, which were 
intended to address the understanding, were hid 
Qnder a gorgeous covering of paltry scarlet and 
gold- 

The church- had become a tower of strength, 
but it was of temporal, not heavenly strength ; it 
was now a tower built by mortal hands, and, like 
that of Babel, it was destined to destruction. Man 
had again put forth his hand to outdo heaven ! 
Prejudice had conquered sense ; presumption had 
crushed that best gift of God to man, reason. 
Darkness had chased away the light that had so 
freely been given by him, who first taught Chris- 
tianity, and already reigned triumphant in its gloomy 
tyranny. Suddenly a bright speck became visible 
in the cloudy horizon ; its light grew more vivid ; 
it became powerfully refulgent, and its course was 
upward. The clouds of superstition and error fled 
before it, and the pure ether of reason was again 
spread around man. The benighted world hailed 
the appearance of that clear, bright luminary with 
clamorous, ay, with fierce shouting ; for men 
were mad in the excess of their joy. In that glit- 

VoL. I. — 7 
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tering orb, arose John Widdiffj « the Mornii«« 
Star of the Reformation." 

I beg the reader to understand, that I disclaim 
having made any attack in the foregoing remarka, 
upon the particular tenets of the church of Rome* 
1 hare merely referred to errors committed in its 
government, centuries ago, when it was in the 
zenith of its power* That reform, and extensive 
reform, was needed in the church, at the period to 
which I have alluded, no intelligent Catholic will 
deny. Even a century afterward, very few of th« 
clergy themselves were acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures in their original tongues, and, moreover, the 
Bible at one time came very near being included 
in the list of those books, which were — what ? Dis- 
regarded ? No — but absolutely prohibited ! On the 
other hand, as , though determined to keep the 
minds of the people completely chained, Leo X. 
forbade the translation of the heathen writers into 
the common languages, notwithstanding that be 
was himself fond of classical reading, and even 
patronized certain men, who had made the classics 
their study. He took especial care, however, that 
the ancient systems of philosophy should not get 
into the hands of the world at large, dreading that 
something might be deduced from those systems, 
more reconcileable to the reason and judgment of 
men, than that which he chose to make them be- 
lieve was the only true religion. Now, is it to 
be supposed that his holiness feared the over- 
throw of Christianity, from the innovations of 
these translations ? Most assuredly not : it is 
a convincing commentary upon the firm and 
genuine character of pure Christianity, that he 
who once thoroughly understands it, may freely 
read all the systems in the world, and they affect 
not his faith. Leo feared the overthrow of the 
assumptions of the church — not of Christianity. 

Possibly the very best, and undeniably those 
^ frieads of the hierarchy, whose suggestions, if at- 
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tended to, and whose petitions, if granted, would 
have most conduced to its welfare, repeatedly com- 
^ained of abuses, and respectfully requested a 
eorrection of them ; but the popes felt secure in 
their power, and turned a deaf ear. The conse- 
quence was, that those who had humbly begged in 
Tain for redress, pointed out by common sense, de- 
termined to enforce it ; and in doing so, as is usual 
in such cases, they went farther than they had 
themselves at first intended. The rulers of the 
ehurch persisting in their obstinacy, their power 
received that shock in the Reformation, from which 
it never has recovered, and irever will recover ; 
giving one of those warnings, to all governments, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, which historians are 
frequently compelled to record, and those in power 
still seem disposed to disregard. 

If rulers would continue to rule, they must bend 
to the spirit and enlightenment of the age in which 
they live. History has settled this point, and yet 
it appears to be impossible to convince those in 
authority of its truth ; so does the very possession 
^ power blind those who enjoy it. The see of 
Rome might have long protracted, and, perhaps, 
prevented the events of the Reformation itself, by 
an adherence to this one principle ; but, ere we 
censure men for neglecting its observance several 
hundred years since, let us look around us. Are 
men wiser now ? Not a whit. 

Observe, for example, the enlightened govern- 
ment of England, flouting the mild attempts of their 
population to effect a peaceable reform ; blindly 
persisting in the mad doctrine, that mind can be 
kept down by muskets ; and entirely forgetting 
that the identical spirit which wrested their 
American colonies from their grasp, has now over- 
spread their own land. The humble petition for 
redress, with its declaration of love for the crown ; 
the respectful remonstrance to power, with the ex- 
postulations of cool reason annexed ; and. \)lcift ^^tl .^, 
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arguments of commoQ sense they have been taught 
by our revolution, that it is worse than folly t^ 
disregard, they are again disregarding and d^ 
fying! 

** The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be ;*and there is no new thing under the sun :" and 
this, taken in the wide sense intended hy the Jew- 
ish philosopher, is marked by as deep research and 
profound observation as any of the numerous, pal- 
pable, and stinging truths, that glided from his pen» 
A volume might be filled with examples proving it» 
correctness ;* but I content myself with merely, 
applying it, somewhat in a prophetic vein, to the 
case before us. 

The government of England, then, may safely 
despise occasional, particularly local outbreaking^ 
of violence in their people ; they may continue to 
shoot down the starving Irish in the streets, and 
fear them not ; they may set enthusiasm and de»* 
peration at defiance ; for the more powerful enthiH 
siasts and desperadoes may easily put down the 
weaker : all this *< hath been," and may be again. 
But, let them beware of that moderation^ which, (as 
before,) they have thrown away, and the people 
have taken up. That insures determination du- 
ring, and perseverance after the dread moment 
which cool calculation shall have pointed out ae 
the proper time for the oppressed to strike for their 
rights. It is moderation that proclaims tnmdp 
against which the bellowing of artillery, and the 
whirl of naked sabres, are but as the strongest of 
man's inventions before the earthquake and the 
lightning of heaven ! 

I have not forgotten, dear reader, either that you 
sat down to read a novel, or that I am no philoso- 
pher, nor even an historian. ^ Let me then here re« 
turn to my province, and indulge in a flight of tiie 
imagination ; in which, do thou join me but for a 
moment. Believe me, that with the help of Ihie 
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we shall past from our present high position into 
the story, the actual narrative, by a most easy and 
natural transition. In the mean time, let us im- 
agine ourselves in the study of Wickliff, at the 
period immediately preceding the commencement 
of his bold career as a reformer. 

There lies a pile of his favourite heathen authors, 
and there an open copy of the Bible ; the pure 
Word of God, unmarked by the commentaries of 
churchmen. Between them, dressed as a servant 
of the church of Rome, and his hand resting upon 
the holy book, stands the scholar. He is looking 
forth from the window of his secluded retreat upon 
a romantic landscape. He is deeply musing. There 
is something in the scene before him that chains 
his attention. 

A dark and vast forest of mighty trees occupies 
the back-ground of the picture. It is nature in her 
majesty, but it is an impenetrable and undefinable 
majesty. The huge trunks of those trees are not 
visible : a thick underwood hides the beauty and 
strength of their formation. Their branches, too, 
are interlocked above, and shut out day. No voice 
has yet ordered, '^ Let there be light" there. 

In front of the forest is a verdant field, through 
which glides a smooth pellucid stream, so trans- 
parent) that its bed can be easily seen. It flows on 
gently in the sunshine, and the eye of the contem- 
plative Wickliff follows its plain and regular course 
with calm pleasure. It is an emblem of simplicity; 
all is bright and clear ; there is no darkness, no 
mystery there. But, hold ! there is darkness. A 
long, broad, black shadow is lying upon the bosom 
of that very stream— and why ? 

On the right of the landscape, stands a huge 
and imposing Gothic strujcture ; a gorgeous palace, 
built by man, for man to worship in. It is filled 
with holy men, learned in the mysteries of the 
church ; mysteries which they themselves have 
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created* The building is rich in architecture ; bat 
H obstructs the rays of the sun, and throws its blmek 
shadow over those bright and glad waters, making- 
them dark ieind gloomy where it falls* The stream, 
too, is turned from its course where it reaches that 
proud edifice. A portion of the clear element is 
led around the walls, to a place where the monks 
wash their feet when they return from their pil- 
grimages, and the remainder is carelessly left to 
rush over a rugged precipice into a dark gulf. 
The occupants of that building have preserved 
enough of the limpid stream for its uses, and what 
care they for the rest ? 

Again the scholar looks upon that forest, and 
thinks of the mighty spirits of ancient times. How 
they towered in their strength and majesty, even as 
those tall old trees ! And yet how their theories 
varied : how did the productions of one interfere 
with those of another ; how did they spread, aim- 
less, and crossing each other's courses : — ^the whole 
forming a mighty mass of wisdom, that grew only 
more complicated with time, and, after all, did but 
shut out light, even as those interlocked branches ! 
And how were numberless precepts, the offspring 
of deep wisdom, lost upon a benighted multitude^ 
even as the leaves from those lofty trees, which 
would otherwise have fallen to, and enriched the 
ground at their roots, were intercepted by that rank 
underwood, and with the next breeze swept away 
for ever ! Wicklifi^ was sad* 

Once more his eye brightens, as he looks a se-^ 
4HNid time upon that lovely stream. It flows from 
a pure fountain — an eternal spring : but in follow-* 
ing its course, there again is that deep, gloomy 
dhadow* The smile of pleasure is fled, and a lower- 
ing frown sits upon the brow of the future Reformer* 
Who can doubt his thoughts now ? 

As that stream was lovely and bright in its na« 
iural course, so were the pure doctrines of the 
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ditifltian church; and as that proud palace casts 
its gloomy shadow over it, and perverts its course, 
to make room for its own broad foundations, so has 
tke church presumed to throw a cloud across the 
bright surface, and to improve the beautiful religion 
ef the Saviour ! 

The vision is ended. The study of the scholar 
is deserted and lonely. John Wickliff has gone 
forth in his might ; and there is noise and confu- 
sion in the world. A presumptuous Englishman has 
called the powerful bishop of Rome " Antichrist ;" 
and in spite of bulls and denunciations, he boldly 
maintains his assertions. 

A brief space is occupied by the contention of 
light and reason against darkness and mystery ; 
and we hear the dull tolling of a muffled bell. — 
Wickliff is dead. His enemies are not yet satis- 
fied — his very bones are disinterred and burned* 
Vain, vain indignity ! His living, works are in cir- 
ealation throughout Europe ! 

A brief reference to intervening history will serve 
to point out the influence of the doings of Wickliff, 
upon the rise of the Moravians ; while it furnishes, 
in the effect of the writings of Aristotle upon him, 
another proof of the boundless work which even 
one master mind may accomplish. Who talks, 
then, of holding mind in check ? who thinks to crush 
it ? Who would not rather pray, " let there be 
light," great, luminous and increasing, every 
where, and for ever ? 

The writings of Wickliff were carried, by one 
of his disciples, into Bohemia, where they fell into 
the hands of the confessor of queen Sophia, the ce- 
lebrated John Huss. He had previously thought 
that the church of Rome had assumed too much, 
and, strengthened by the bold arguments of the 
English reformer, he came forth. He openly cen- 
sured the corruption of the priests, and publicly at- 
tacked that inexcusable outrage, the sale of papal 
indulgences. He was tried vrVlliout \vv^ ^^l^\5kRA i 
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being listened to» and burned on the same day. 
But his mind had done its work — ^they could not^ 
kill that. What could the madmen effect by burn- 
ing his body f What cares such a man for death ?* • 

The Hussites took ample revenge for the death, 
of their leader. Their conduct was spirited, and, 
despite of the persecutions of the church of Rome, 
their numbers greatly increased. For a long time' 
they were a terrible scourge upon the papists in 
Bohemia ; but were at length conquered by the 
combined Calixtines and Catholics in 1434. After 
this their religious freedom was gradually encroach* 
ed upon until at last they became known only as 
part of the fraternity of the Bohemian and Mora- 
rian brethren ; in which, though still merciJessly 
and continually persecuted, they steadily maintain- 
ed their principles. 

Numbers of these people emigrated to upper Lu- 
satia, and founded a colony on an estate belonging 



• •« Are you going to roast a goose," he asked the execution- 
er. << In one century you will have a ni^m you can neither roast 
nor boil." — « If he were prophetic," says Buck, (Theo. Diet.) 
" he mttst have meant Luther, who had a swan for his arms ;" 
which, with all due deference, I would remark, is a very absurd 
suffposition. The martyr knew that the spirit of awakened tn- 
telleci was abroad, and he hazarded nothing in predicting, that 
it could not be crushed and chained down as it had been. To 
a bold judgment, like his, there was, every where around, suf- 
ficient evidence of this. His mode of expression was singular, 
and it was its singularity alone that made the coincidence stri* 
king. There was something strange in Huss having applied 
the term " goose" to himself; but nothing unusual in Luther's 
device of the swan. To suppose, for an instant, that Huss 
was endowed with prophecy, is one of those wild graspings at 
the superhuman which should never be indulged in by good 
Christians. The days of prophecy are past, and were past 
when Huss was brought to the stake ; but the ** striking coin- 
cidences" are, even now, continually occurring. A belief has 
existed for centuries among certain of the aborigines of this 
country, that the race of the red men would dwindle away to 
nothing ; and this is evidently being fulfilled. But I doubt 
whether Mr. Buck would have been willing to allow the gift of 
prophecy to the heathen. 
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to Count Zinzeodorfy by whom they were protect- 
ed. That youDg nobleman had previously intended 
to constitute a church which should resemble, as 
nearly as possible, the primitive apostolic congre- 
gations ; that is to say, simply a Christian churcfai 
which should have nothing to do with the various 
beliefs of jarring sects. This he proposed to the 
Bohemians, Moravians, and other emigrants who 
had sought his protection, and it was agreed to 
establish such a church in 1727. Thus arose the 
present Society of United Brethren. Probably the 
name Moravian has taken precedence of others, be- 
cause the plan proposed by the young count coin- 
cided with the former views of the ancient church 
of Moravia. 

Since the time of the union of these persecuted 
people, they have evinced a truly Christian spirit. 
They have shown no desire to persecute in turn, 
while their missionaries have explored almost every 
part of the known world. Neither the heat of equi- 
noctial countries, nor the cold of Labrador or Green- 
land, have deterred them. They have established 
eommunities of Christians in the East and West 
Indies, among the Hottentots, and near the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and, in the face of every difficulty, 
they have even essayed Abyssinia, Persia, and 
Egypt. Perhaps no other denomination has effect- 
ed half as much by missions as they have. 

And yet Michael Boneau was a Moravian 
preacher ! But he was under the influence of fa- 
naticism, and that reckless and ever busy demon 
draws his miserable victims from any denomination 
in which a weak mind may be found* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



It was a delightful evening. The sun was just 
setting, and throwing over the western horizon a 
hue transcendently beautiful. His last rays, were 
intercepted by a gently rising hill, on the summit 
of which stood, fronting the east, a tasteful white 
edifice, with green blinds, and a piazza running the 
lefigth of its front. 

From the site of the house, the ground fell equally 
sloping in all directions ; and was so well arranged 
both for use and appearance, and was so produc* 
tive, that though it was a large plantation, the 
whole looked like an immense garden, surrounding 
the dwelling and forming a circle, bounded by 
beautiful forests of oak and hickory on the north, 
east, and south, and by a graceful bend of the South- 
Edisto on the west. It was divided by broad 
avenues, running from the house toward the four 
points of the compass ; each of the divisions thus 
formed being under the care of one of the four 
sons of the owner of the place, while he himself 
superintended the whole. There were many minor 
divisions, all made, however, with strict attention to 
the general plan. Thus, from the roof of the house, 
as from the grand centre, one might behold a circle 
of more than a mile in diameter, divided by concen- 
tric circles, and greater and lesser radii, and cover- 
ed with the vegetating efforts of a new and exceed- 
ingly fertile soil. The ground appeared to throw 
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up from its bosom, as it were, with perfect ease, 
and in very playfulness, a luxuriant growth of al- 
most every variety of production in the known 
world. It required, in fact, only the most slight at- 
tention from man, after he had planted or sown ; 
and even that, rather to keep down the tendency of 
the rich mould to produce a wild native growth in 
addition to that desired, than either to nurse, en- 
courage, or propel, the production of the choicest 
and rarest fruits of the earth. Besides wheat and 
maize, and common fruits in abundance, the culture 
of the best kind of French grapes, as well as olives 
and figs, had here been tried, and succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectation of the proprietor* 
Even silk had been raised with success. Oranges 
also, and other delicious fruits, were in profusion. 

John Dutartre, the owner of this earthly paradise, 
was a Huguenot, who had emigrated, thirteen years 
before the time of which I write, from the province 
of Languedoc. ire had at once penetrated the 
colony, passing by the swamps and barrens of the 
lower country, in search of a region resembling the 
delightful country of his birth, and which he had heard 
might be found in the interior. With no small de- 
gree of taste and judgment, he had fixed his resi- 
dence. As a cultivator of the soil, few could sur- 
pass him ; and had he confined his meddling with 
circles to those he drew upon the bosom of mother 
earth, all would have gone well enough with him ; 
but, as will be seen, the bustling little Frenchman 
often entangled himself in circles, as understood in 
a logical sense, in which he at length succeeded in 
getting completely mystified, body and mind. 

It was the Sabbath, and the family of Dutartre 
was assembled on the cool, shady piazza. In the 
centre of the group, or rather between two groups, 
the males and females of his family, stood the 
Huguenot, '' with spectacles on nose," and holding in 
bis hand a hymn-book. On his right sat his wife, 
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B thin, tall woman, rather pale, but good lookinf* 
She was a rigid religionist ; and every other point 
of character seemed swallowed up in this. The 
other females might be termed a cluster of beauti- 
ful women. 

The destined wife of Rombert was much older 
than her sisters, being older than either of her 
brothers, whose ages intervened between hers and 
those of the younger girls. She had married early^ 
when the latter were mere children, and, most un- 
fortunately for herself, she was early left a widow, 
by the death of a fond and tender husband, a 
man of strong good sense, and of irreproachable 
character. She sat apart from the younger sisters, 
and her daughter was fondly kneeling by her side, 
and resting her head upon her mother's lap. The. 
countenance of Madam Arnoux was remarkably ex- 
pressive, and even handsome; but now she appeared 
to unusual disadvantage. Her eyes were red and 
swollen, and she exhibited other marks of dejection 
and grief. 

The least handsome of the two remaining daugh- 
ters, was above the medium line of beauty. The 
countenances of both were pleasing and intelligent, 
and, notwithstanding the disadvantages they had 
laboured under in regard to education and society, 
they were both remarkable for grace of manner* 
The elder. Celeste, was really a splendid model of 
a woman, and the younger, Judith, though several 
degrees below her sister in point of beauty of fea- 
ture, as well as symmetry of form, was still very 
pretty, and her countenance bespoke a disposition 
Alii of tenderness and sympathy. 

There was still another sister, who, although not 
present at the scene I am describing, may perhaps 
as well be mentioned here. She had been called, 
six years before, to witness the death of a rich. 
Catholic aunt, after whom she had been named, 
and who was then on a bed of sickness, from which 
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she never expected to arise. But upon the arrival 
of the niece in France, her aunt was unexpectedly 
quite recovered. Nevertheless, the old lady had in- 
sisted upon her remaining with her ; religiously 
promising the parents of her niece, that their daugh* 
ter should be brought up a Protestant ; a promise 
which she as religiously broke, thinking herself 
justifiable in the sight of heaven, for reclaiming a 
heretic under any circumstances, and also for the 
continual deception, she was in consequence obliged 
Co practise upon her very dear, but mistaken broth- 
er, John Dutartre. In the perpetration of thisf pious 
fraud, she was upheld by her confessor, who sup- 
plied her with arguments, in support of the 
righteousness of the course she was pursuing, so 
conclusive, that those suggested by her own mind, 
were as dust in the balance, though at first she con- 
sidered them sufficiently strong. The religious 
feelings of the young lady, meanwhile, were not 
remarkably enthusiastic, though she regarded holy 
things with a proper awe and reverence, and respect- 
ed the belief and forms of the church of Rome, the 
same as she would those of any other denomination 
in which it might have been her lot to have been 
brought up. Whether this circumstance was bene- 
ficial to the niece or not, one decidedly good effect 
had at all events been produced by the partiality of 
her aunt. She had been instructed in every thing 
which was considered necessary at that day, to com- 
plete the education of a gentlewoman. She had not 
yet returned to America, though her parents had 
lately become unusually anxious that she should re- 
turn. 

On the left of Dutartre, sat his four sons, 
Eugene, Paul, David, and John. The oldest might 
have been about twenty-seven, and the youngest 
perhaps under nineteen years of age. They were 
all tall, none of them stout, nor was the appear- 
ance of either remarkably prepossessing. Exce\it 
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for a slight famitj resemblance, perceptible when 
they were all seen together, and under circum-* 
stances leading to a presumption of the fact of their 
relationship, a stranger would not have imagined 
them brothers of the women just mentioned. There 
was scarcely an intelligent countenance among 
them. True, they were clever and industrious 
young men in their way, but there was nothing re- 
markable, nothing uncommon, no striking points in 
their characters. 

This circumstance of the sisters of the same 
family forming a galaxy of bright stars, while the 
brothers are below mediocrity in point of mind or 
understanding, is not of exceedingly rare occur-^ 
rence. Though this, or its reverse, viz : the bro- 
thers taking precedence of the sisters, be unaccount- 
able, both do nevertheless exist. 1 have even heard 
it positively asserted, that the former peculiarity, re- 
markably fine sisters, and brothers of an opposite 
cast, runs through, not only particular families, but 
through those of a whole neighbourhood. 

The four brothers Dutartre were of a light, 
wavering turn of mind, that would have made them 
easy victims of dissipation, had their business or 
other circumstances thrown them in its way. This 
had been fully proved in the case of the eldest, who 
had been left in Charleston, as clerk in a mercantile 
house, upon the first arrival of the family in Ame- 
rica. His weak mind could not resist temptation, 
and his father had been obliged to take him home- 
Now, this very heretofore dissipated Eugene, was 
far more austere, illiberal, overbearing, and noisy 
in his religious opinions and conversations, than 
either of his brothers. The consciousness of his 
former errors, instead of rendering him modest, 
made him quite the reverse, as though the change 
having been greater, made him a better man ; 
whereas, reason would seem to assert that those 
of whose errors there is no doubt, are the very per- 
aona whose reformation most admits of question* 
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To suppose a man far better than his fellows be- 
cause he has been decidedly worse, is of a piece 
with that delectable logic, which declares that <' a 
reformed rake makes the best husband;" than 
which, a more dangerous and utterly false maxim 
has seldom been invented, or at any rate repeated. 

As the father, although himself thoughtless and 
often silly in his religious enthusiasm, possessed 
more determination in his own little person, than was 
to be found in all his tall sons together, he easily 
ruled them ; particularly as their secluded abode 
kept them out of the way of temptation. After 
they had been fairly won to the cause of fanaticism, 
their narrow understandings, as may be supposed, 
were fully occupied ; and, of course, there was now 
not much danger of their falling into any errors, ex- 
cept those great ones, to which their blind enthu- 
siasm was likely to introduce them in their fancied 
pursuit of good. 

Under these circumstances — their father a pre- 
judiced and deluded man, their mother a woman, 
whose weak mind resembled those of her sons, their 
brothers an unreflecting, unintellectual set of beings, 
and deprived of other society than this — it was 
scarcely possible that all the daughters should en- 
tirely escape the taint of fanaticism. Nor did 
they* 

It has been laid to the charge of those who endea- 
vour to produce an excitement in religious matters, 
that they often assail the less resisting minds of the 
v^eaker sex, in order, through them, to approach 
with more safety those of the stronger ; in other 
words, that such persons endeavour to triumph over 
human nature, by making the most beautiful and 
holy affections of the heart, subservient to the in- 
terested views of bigotry and sectarianism. I do 
not speak of the attempts in former days of bigoted 
confessors, who are well known in their fierce zeal 
lo have violated the sacred character of their 
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office, by working upon the fears or sensibility of 
female sovereigns, or wives of kings who possessed 
the love of their husbands, or even the favourite 
mistresses of monarchs, in order to induce those 
who had the power, to commit acts of a horrible 
nature, persecutions and massacres, for opinion's 
sake. These things have nearly passed away ; but 
it is alleged that this identical kind of influence m 
still made use of throughout whole communities, in 
our own day, and in our own country. 

If this is so, it is much to be regretted. Our 
chief aim should be to make man good. Could 
this be eflected, there would be little fear of woman* 
Many a weak-minded man has been prevented from 
proving himself a fool before the world, by the firm 
yet gentle prudence of female relatives. But when, 
as in the case of the Dutartres, religion is the sub- 
ject on which the stronger sex errs, the benefit of 
such influence is generally lost ; for in this, mild 
woman stands aghast. It is one of her attributes 
to receive in silent respect and reverence, thai 
which approaches her as the religion of her God. 
And this is right ; it evinces no fault ; it bespeaks 
no inferiority of mind in woman ; it is inseparable 
from her aflectionate and confiding nature, and 
they who presume to take advantage of that sub- 
missive faith to gain their own selfish ends, have 
a tremendous account of sin to answer at the bar 
of that Judge who searcheth the heart. Such is 
not fanaticism, but actual villany ; it is not the sin 
of man, but of a very devil ; invented by the arch- 
foe himself, in the garden of Eden, and imitated 
only by his followers, or by fools. Heaven gave 
us not its <* last, best gift," in order that we 
might impose upon her gentle nature. The man who 
does so, hath no religion ; the religion that requires 
such assistance, hath no reality ! But there is a 
religion freely ofiTered to us all, that is real — a re- 
ligion that ifl^ also pure and holy. Who then will pre^ 
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lend to say that it is not self-suf&cient f And, above 
all, who dares to offer it the assistance of a mean, 
paltry, debased, plotting and scheming ? 

On a bench which stood in front of the piazza 
sat the few domestics of Dutartre. They were 
joining in the hymn which their employer was read- 
ing by lines, previous to their being sung by the 
assembled family. There were many sweet and 
good voices mingled in the song of praise, if such it 
might be called, and the singing betokened that the 
performers understood the principles of music. But 
the hymn was a wild, rude composition, intended 
to produce excitement, rather than contemplative 
reverence, and of a kind which is again in many 
places fast supplanting those noble aspirations 
and exalted ascriptions of praise which our 
fathers loved ; and the tune, also, which had been 
selected by Dutartre, was of humdrum measure. 
Had it been melodious, it would have lost nothing 
by the fine voices of his lovely daughters, the beauty 
of the scene before them, or the calm, clear atmo- 
sphere in which it was sung. 

When the hymn was finished the party broke up, 
and all except the widow and her daughter retired. 
Then Madame Arnoux put up a silent and fervent 
petition to heaven, on behalf of herself and her 
little girl. And the unfortunate woman had need 
of heaven's help. The child waited patiently at 
her side, wondering, however, that her mother did 
not retire. At length she sought the eye of her 
parent, and found that it was riveted upon a distant 
hill, immediately in front of the house, where the 
road leading from the plantation formed a break in 
the forest. The last rays of the sun tinged the 
hill-top. On that spot rested the gaze of Madame 
Arnoux, and thither the eyes of the child were 
turned. In the next instant, a half naked swarthy 
figure sprang upon the very topmost verge of the 
bill, and performed a wild gyration in the sunlight ; 
8* 
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then it pointed to the house, and with the moCioB 
the sunbeams faded, and the dusky shadow of the 
forest filled the gap. 

<^ What is it, mother?" asked the trembling child. 

The mother answered not; her heart was full, 
and, covering her face with her handkerchief, with 
an unusual exertion of force, she drew away the 
hand that her daughter held, and sought the soli- 
tude of her own room. But Marguerite hastened 
to her grandfather, and told him the strange sight 
she had seen. 

The whole family, with the exception of the 
widow, were soon reassembled on the piazza, and 
in a short time were enabled to discover two eques- 
trians riding at a slow and steady pace towards 
their plantation. They waited until the horsemen 
arrived at the door, and received them with kindly 
and hospitable feelings, though with many formal 
and scriptural phrases. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The widow Arnoux, pleading indisposition, did 
not lea^e her room during the evening on which 
Rombert and the preacher arrived at her father's.. 
After a plentiful meal, of which the guests partook 
with an appetite sharpened by the circumstance of 
their having been for some days confined to the 
cookery of Tomochi, religious exercises were re- 
sumed ; in these the Moravian presided, and, as 
though determined to repay himself for the depriva- 
tions he had experienced during his journey, he 
spun out the evening worship to such a length that 
as soon as he had finished all his listeners were 
willing to seek repose. 

Rombert, therefore, had no great opportunity of 
judging of the individuals with whom he was shortly 
to become so closely connected ; nor they of him. 
The father was too much engaged in the exercises 
to notice him, and the sons moved on through the 
service, as though attending to a piece of business 
requiring strict attention, and exhibited no more 
impatience than if they had been following a plough 
drawn by a pair of lazy oxen, with the enlivening 
prospect before them of a large field of tough soil. 

In the eyes of Madame Dutartre, Rombert ap- 
peared '*a very fine man," as she remarked to her 
husband after they retired. The good lady had 
stolen time from her own devotions to observe, also, 
that he '' appeared to be very much impressed with 
the services of the evening." To this her little 
lord replied, that as he was '' sent of God," there 
could be no question of it; and he quietly fell 
asleep. The opinion formed by one of the daugh- 
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ters, at least, was not quite so favourable to the 
planter* 

When Rombert was introduced, he had endea- 
Toured to make himself as agreeable as possible. 
He had kindly shaken hands with every member of 
the family, and called the maidens his " very dear 
young sisters." But when he took the hand of the 
handsome Celeste, he could not forbear bestowing 
upon it a prolonged pressure, as if to render what 
he was saying at the time more impressive; where- 
as, that which he said was, in reality, prolonged, 
in order that he might have the greater opportu- 
nity to bestow the other and more silent mark of 
his brotherly affection. But it is not an easy matter 
to deceive a woman of acute delicacy on a point like 
this* Celeste knew that Rombert had proposed to 
marry her instead of her sister, and, although he 
had done so because he had been struck with her 
personal appearance, she did not feel so much tlai-^ 
tered by this tribute to her charms as to allow her- 
self to be blinded by it. Nor did she feel inclined 
to pity his fate, in having been obliged to renounce 
her, so much as to cause her immediately to forgive 
him. Nevertheless, this little affair would have 
passed over and been forgotten, had not the young 
lady, several times during the evening devotions, 
detected the eye of Rombert stealing toward her- 
self, and wandering, with an impudent gaze, over 
her form and features. At length this became so 
unpleasant, that she arose, with a manner so decided 
that he might perfectly understand its meaning, 
and took a seat in a recess of the room, where, 
hidden from his observation, she remained until the 
conclusion of the service, and then instantly retired. 

The next morning, the widow arose early, and 
kneeling by the bedside of her young daughter, who^ 
still slept soundly, she offered one more fervent pe- 
tition to heaven. She then became calm, and de- 
scended into the breakfast-room, where, soon after, 
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she was joined by Rombert. The latter addressed 
her with a mildness approaching even to tenderness 
of manner, and offering his arm, led her to the 
piazza. 

The address of Rombert was now not only bland 
and gentle, but his conversation, if not instructivOf 
was, at least, amusing ; and, by the time they were 
summoned to morning prayers, there was a gayer 
smile upon the countenance of Madame Arnoux 
than had sat there since the announcement of her 
destined union. She was by birth a French* 
woman, and the amusement of the moment had in« 
stantaneously communicated itself to her frame ; 
her step grew more and more elastic, and she trip- 
ped along, beside her destined lord, with the light 
and fairy motion of a young and sorrowless girl. 
A healing balm appeared to be applied to her rent 
keart. She even believed that she might yet be hap- 
py, and inwardly censured herself for having presum- 
ed that her fate must needs be miserable, merely be- 
cause she had not sought or wished a marriage. 
But she knew not Rombert, nor the dark doubt 
that hung over his character — the surmises that 
might be true — nor, worse than all, the stern reality. 

The planter had not spoken of religion ; he had 
not even hinted at that subject ; and his intended 
wife had been wicked enough (if that was wicked- 
ness) to hope, that in changing her residence from 
her father's house to that of her husband, she might 
be relieved from the continual jargon which, par- 
ticularly within the last year, had been dinned in 
her ear from '* the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof," and even later. Madame Arnoux 
was a woman of sound sense, and her mind had 
been manifestly strengthened by the precepts of 
her lamented husband; and although, as we have 
seen, every circumstance of her present life tended 
to render her prejudiced, yet prejudice had not 
reaehed her. When she reproved her friends for 
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their eDthusiasm, the usual and ever ready retort of 
the fanatic, that of the impiety of those who rebuke 
them, was wanting. Her religion threw a halo 
around itself. It consisted in a pure, unobtrusive, 
unassuming, uncompelled, and, therefore, affection- 
ate love of her God ; and such a religion is unas- 
sailable ; it asks for no praise, and, therefore, if it 
be not real, the professor of it has no motive in it. 

Like that of her relations, the belief of Madame 
Arnoux in the divine origin of the Scriptures, was 
full and steadfast; but, unlike theirs, her belief was 
founded on reason, and did not depend entirely upon 
a blind faith. She held it to be a self-evident fact, 
that no body of sages, no assemblage of the great 
and good which could be drawn from the distant 
quarters of this wide earth, not all the talent that 
this world ever produced in all the ages it has 
stood, if in one mighty mass, or summoned in one 
council, could produce, by their utmost efforts, a 
system so grand, so lovely, so encouraging to the 
good, so full of compassion and tenderness for the 
bad, as the dispensation of Him who is, even to our 
weak understandings, so manifestly worthy of being 
the Son of the eternal Father ! And one, like her, 
who loves the true religion for its Founder's sake, 
must feel disgusted in surveying the works of bigot- 
ry, and the pretended betterings and improve- 
ments of busy, aspiring, infatuated ignorance ; and, 
under the name of ignorant, alas ! how many must 
be classed, who erroneously, perhaps fatally, think 
that their own selfish and insignificant courses are 
especially directed by the finger of Providence. 

Prayers were attended by the whole family. 
Rombert placed himself next the widow, and during 
the reading of a portion of Scripture which follow- 
ed, he sat with apparent fondness holding her hand 
ID his own, although he also appeared to be devout- 
ly listening. Not once did his eyes wander from 
the couatenance of Boneau while he read ; and 
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CieiestOi for the moment, thought that her conduct 
toward him the preceding evening had been not 
only unkind and impolite, but uncivil, and even silly. 
In fact, when she perceived the unexpected glow of 
pleasure which still tinged the expressive counte- 
nance of Madame Arnoux, she became so much 
ashamed of what she now imagined her own fasti- 
diousness, if not vanity, that she scarcely dared 
raise her eyes to the countenance of Rombert. 

But she unbraided herself unjustly. A look of 
real love could never have caused her sensations of 
the fearful nature of those she had experienced. 
There is no more similarity in the look of true af- 
fection, hopeful or blighted, and the glance of lasci- 
riousness, than there is in the words which ex- 
press those feelings, or in the feelings themselves. 
It is only when the unpardonable scoundrel, who 
would trample upon woman's weaker, but far kind- 
lier and better nature, has arrived at art so con- 
summate, as to be able to conceal the disgusting 
aspect of one under the garb of the other, that her 
pure sympathies are enlisted, and her heart, that 
stooped but to soothe, is meanly broken. 

Celeste was guileless, and had seen but little of 
the world, and that this prevented her from being 
unjustly suspicious, I am willing to allow ; but to 
the hackneyed maxim, that '' innocence is ever un- 
suspicious," I do not subscribe. Knowledge, pene- 
tration, acuteness, and even delicacy itself, is often 
the parent of suspicion ; and the woman who is not 
suspicious of indelicacy and forwardness, must be 
more simple than innocent. A sound judgment 
must often conceive suspicion, though tho good- 
hearted cannot bear to harbour it. Celeste was 
continually trying to get rid of hers. Sometimes 
she would succeed, but, ever and anon, reason would 
step in. She could not forget the lawless glance 
of Rombert's eye. The guilty are tortured by un- 
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reasonable and unfounded suspicion, and this is one 
of the curses of guilt, but not a proof of it. 

Breakfast over, the three younger sons repaired 
to the fields, while Eugene remained to consult with 
his father and the preacher upon a matter of special 
moment. They appeared to wish the company of 
Rombert also, but he did not incline to grant them 
the favour. 

The planter had drawn the widow and her sis- 
ters to a pleasant portico in the rear of the house. 
So entertaining a guest as he proved, had not visit- 
ed the residence of the Dutartres in many a day. 
He appeared to be bent upon rendering himself 
agreeable. He had observed something of the 
world and its ways ; and he had a quaint manner 
of expressing himself when he chose to be face- 
tious. The naturally gay hearts of his listeners 
grew lighter every moment, and their laugh grew 
louder with every sally from their visiter. At length 
they responded to a peculiarly happy effort with a 
peal of laughter more joyful than had resounded 
through that house in more than a twelvemonth. 
Then the planter proposed a walk toward the ri- 
ver; This was readily agreed to, and the ladies 
flew for their bonnets. But their fleet steps were 
arrested. In the centre of the hall stood Boneau ; 
his spectacles half way down his nose, his eyes shut, 
his eyelids and chin stretched downward, his arms 
extended, his fingers interlocked, his palms turned 
outward, and his whole exterior exhibiting the ut- 
most horror. The females stood aghast, and Rom- 
bert advanced with a sudden lighting of the eye, 
which, slight as it was, was startling. Had not 
Madame Arnoux and Celeste secretly approved his 
conduct, they would have looked upon the symp- 
tom of anger, so unpleasantly expressed, with un- 
easiness. He, however, calmed his feelings ere he 
spoke. 
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** Brother Boneau,'' he said, affectedly, ** you 
appear ill; are you sick, brother?" ^'Ay, brother, 
at the heart," answered the rigid Michael. '' What 
■oifods of levity saluted my ear but now f Here 
have we been waiting for thee, brother, to consult 
upon a matter of deep importance to the eternal 
welfare of these very women, our young, and, as it 
now appeareth, and hath heretofore appeared, very 
thoughtless sisters*" 

Madame Arnoux bent upon the speaker a look of 
surprised inquiry, and her younger sister, Judith, 
trembled, and dared not to look at him ; but Ce- 
leste drew herself up proudly, and asked, with a 
•everity of manner, to which her dark piercing eye 
always lent its powerful assistance when she felt in- ' 
dignant, or thought that she had been wronged — 
, ^* Of what does Monsieur Boneau speak ? In 
what have we been to blame ? or wherein thought- 
less ?" 

*' It is not fiuin^that I now hold converse on the 
matter," returned jBoneau, with perfect self-posses- 
sion. ** Sister, I am no * Monsieur'— call me bro- 
ther. I am one who bath subdued his worldly 
pride. 1 am meek and lowly— call me brother." 

** I do not approve of that mode of expression, 
sir," 'replied Celeste, firmly ; *• I have told you so 
before. I have been unaccustomed to address stran- 
gers so familiarly ; nor shall I hereafter do so." 

Rombert started in surprise at the spirit of the 
maiden. 

" Abominable !" exclaimed the Moravian ; "sis- 
ter, depend upon it, the devil has set his snares 
about thy young heart. Beware — beware ! But 
the other evil, of which I spoke, hath brought this 
in its train. We will destroy that, and then will 
this likewise disappear." 

" Will you inform me, sir, of what you hint ?" 
asked the handsome Celeste, with an increased 
earnestness in her manner, and an additional lus- 
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tre shooting into her bright eyes, which caused 
Rombert to think that it might be much easier to 
rule or deceive the passive tempered Madame Ar- 
noux than her high-spirited sister. '' You have 
spoken in the presence of Mr. Rombert of some 
misconduct, imputed to my sisters and myself," she 
continued, '^ and refuse to say what it is. As we 
are not ashamed of any act of ours, and as you 
have our free permission to name it, in justice to 
us you are bound to do so." 

" Are you not ashamed of sin ?" cried Boneau. 
'' Is it possible f O Behmen ! here indeed is a 
manifestation of the truth of thy great work, the 

* Threefold Life of Man.' An inglorious submis- 
sion of the better to the worse — a complete triumph 
of the ' dark world' over the 'angelic!' all clearly 
exemplified in this young creature. Sister, who 
art thou, to say unto the minister of the holy Word, 

* I give thee permission ?' What is permission from 
such as thee ? I will not tell thee of what I spake, 
until the mammon of unrighteousness is utterly de- 
stroyed ; nay, not until it is burned in the fire which 
is even now waiting to consume it. After that 
thou wilt well know, of what I spake ; and then I 
shall be enabled to converse feelingly with thee, 
and pray for thee with more effect. Brother, 1 
am the most surprised that thou wast a participa- 
tor in this untimely levity." 

" And why untimely, brother ?" asked Rom- 
bert. 

'* Levity must always be untimely, brother, and 
unseemly also, in those who profess what we pro* 
fess. Brother, wilt thou join our councils f We 
wait for thee." 

" No," answered the planter, abruptly. 

** Is this possible ? Why wilt thou not ?" 

'* I am not in a frame of mind for religious dis- 
course at present, and I have invited these ladies 
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to walk with me. We were just going when you 
interrupted us." 

*' Abominable!" exclaimed Michael again. ^* Am 
I mad i or do 1 truly hear the voice of Peter Rom- 
bert.'^ Oo I hear him declining a meeting where two 
or three are gathered together in the name of the 
Lord, and preferring an idle stroll in the fields ? 
Brother," he continued, speaking sharply, '' this is 
wrong, all wrong, and I am marvellously surprised 
that the single-sisters have forgotten the modesty 
of their sex so much as tothink of such a promenade. 
Let the maidens to their stroll themselves, if they 
will, for while they are gone, we will destroy their 
idols. But do not rhou go with them, brother ; I 
tell thee we have need of thy assistance in the im- 
portant work which we contemplate." 

" Brother," returned Rombcrt, ** I will walk, and 
with my dear affianced wife, and with the young 
ladies also, and I tell thee that I will not be of thy 
council this morning. Is not this understood ?" 

** Pleasure walks," said Boneau, musingly, 
^' frivolous conversation — ' young ladies' — immo- 
dest, irreverent, ungodly cachinnation. Oh ! these 
are assuredly the wurks of the dark world, where 
devils do reside. Brother, dost thou lust after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt f Dost thou flee from Sodum 
and look back with regret upon the trash and vice 
thou hast left ? These are terms — * dear affianced 
bride' — * young ladies' — all these, I say, are terms 
fit only for the mouths of the worldly-minded. 
' Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,' saith the 
preacher." 

** And what else tiaith he ?" asked Rombert. 
•' Many things," returned Boneau, quickly, " and 
among others, this : ' Better is a poor and wise 
child than an old and foolish king who will no more 
be admonished !' and again, ' Sorrow is better than 
laughter, for by the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made better ;' and once more, ' As the 
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crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter 
of a fool.' " 

Rombert was taken by surprise with the readi- 
ness of the other, but he kept his temper ; the 
better, perhaps, because his memory chanced to 
supply him with a retort. '* And again what saitb 
he ?" he asked. " * To every thing there is a sea- 
son, and a time to every purpose under the heaven ;* 
' a time to weep and a time to laugh.' But let us 
say no more on this subject. I am going to walk. 
I have so decided, and I will do it;" and, suiting the 
action to the word, Rombert seized his hat and 
proceeded to the portico, where he waited until he 
was joined by the ladies, or, in the phraseology of 
Boneau, the "widowed-sister" and the two " single- 
sisters." Meanwhile, the Moravian entered a room 
adjoining the hall, and for some moments paced the 
floor alone. 

Madame Arnoux and Celeste were soon equipped 
for the walk, and returned to the portico ; but the 
timid Judith sought the angry preacher. <* Brother 
Boneau," she murmured, when she found hid), " if 
thou thinkest it wrong, I will not go with my sisters. 
As thou art our guide in spiritual concerns, I will 
follow thy advice; and as thou art a preacher, and» 
peradventure, have studied more than brother Rom- 
bert, it is but reason to suppose that thou knowest 
better than be the right from the wrong." 

" Then stay, sister, and go not," cried the Mo- 
ravian. And then, suddenly changing his order, he 
rejoined: "Nay, go, go; and when they again 
forget themselves so far as to raise another jarring 
and wicked laugh, do not thou fail to remind them 
of their duty. Do it boldIy,.sister, and fear not ; 
for even as thou art the youngest, so shalt thou be 
the wisest." 

" Nay, brother Boneau," returned Judith, recoiU 
ing from this unpleasant duty, " if I may be per^ 
mitted to remain, I will not go." 
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** Go, go," repeated the preacher, in a tone of 
authority which caused the girl to tremble, '*go, 
sister, at once, and, at your peril, disregard my 
advice. Go, and remember this : ' For every idle 
word shalt thou give an account.' " And as she 
hurried from the house at this stern command, he 
proceeded in an under tone : '* This check upon 
them will make them more serious in their dis- 
course ; besides, it is better that the young Judith 
should be absent for awhile. People will get so 
attached to worldly idols, even when they think 
themselves wholly the Lord's, that even this young 
sister might oppose, with her foolish tears, the 
great business on which we are bent. Let us, then, 
well employ our time. I must seek brother Du- 
tartre and brother Eugene. The work of purifica' 
tion must go on." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I'liE planter hnd been very angry with Boneau, 
and although he could partially conceal his anger 
when it suited his purposes, it was only by the ex« 
ertion of a strong and unnatural effort. Even when 
he did succeed in hiding its outward expression^ 
some time elapsed ere he could subdue the tur- 
bulent spirit within. He was excessively passion- 
ate, and in him, passion was ferocity ; and where 
he might do so with impunity, or rather where it 
did not interfere with his deep plots, he gave it its 
full and fierce sway. Had he not been a villain, he 
never would have learned to curb its expression ; 
but the idea of subduing it had never entered bis 
mind. But even when he did endeavour to conceal 
the appearance of anger, there would, despite his 
efforts, flash from his eye a glance, which, subdued 
and momentary as it was, fully proclaimed to an 
acute observer, that there was a malignant, a 
vengeful and an untameable devil within. He was 
now endeavouring to put himself in a good humour, 
^nd to forget that Boneau had so severely reproved 
him. 

The walk of Rombert and his fair Companions 
was pursued for some time in silence, but at length 
the inquisitiveness of his companions broke forth* 
He had been remarkably entertaining before, and 
to persons of their secluded life, it is not singular 
that his conversation, when he chose to be amusing, 
possessed some charms. They had not received 
any visits, except from such persons as Boneau ; 
and they had been agreeably disappointed in finding 
that Rombert coidd occasionally throw aside the 
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Stiff formality, and ding-dong jargon, that appeared 
never to tire the Moravian, their father, or their 
brothers. Rombert gradually became calmer, or, 
as they thought, less serious than he had been, and 
at length they were again amused as much as ever 
by his humour. Poor Judith essayed many times 
to obey the orders she had received from the 
preacher, although she enjoyed the conversation of 
Rombert almost as much as her sisters. But the 
moment she looked upon the countenance of her 
future brother-in-law, the admonition died away 
upon her lips. There was something in his looks, 
even while he smiled, which she dreaded more than 
the lectures of Boneau. 

In this manner they walked a long distance ; but 
on their return, as Rombert slackened his pace, and 
addressed himself almost constantly to Madame 
Arnoux, who leaned on his arm, the younger sisters 
walked briskly forward. 

And now Rombert found that his destined bride 
was even more capable of entertaining him, than 
he was of amusing her. But thfiit was not all, for 
she was a woman of good understanding, and fine 
feelings. He believed that she would make an ex- 
cellent wife, and he believed truly. Madame Ar- 
noux began to think they might be happy with 
each other. They were both right. But there 
''was one thing wanting, that could never be sup- 
plied. They were not destined to be happy^ 
Rombert never would resolve to become an honest 
man.. Like the fool, he was '' wise iii his own con* 
ceit," and, searching for mines of ore, he threw 
away pure gold. 

The maiden sisters were . now far ahead. Sud- 
denly they were observed to pause in their walk, 
as though struck with some object before them. 
Then they turned into one of the * circular pathi, 
and sought the rear entrance of the house, instead 
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of the front, towards which they had been hasten- 
ing. 

Madame Amoux feared that something was 
transacting, which might serve to reveal more of 
the foolish enthusiasm of her male relatives, than 
had yet been exhibited to Rombert's view. She was 
correct. There was a most delectable work of 
" purification" going forward. 

** There is one thing in particular, Monsieur,'* 
she said, '' which makes me rejoice in the prospect 
of becoming your wife. My dear sisters will ex- 
perience much relief in visiting us. Their life here 
is extremely monotonous, and unsuited to their 
tastes. I have perceived gladly that you are not 
so very rigid as my brothers and father. I do 
heartily concur in the passage of scripture, to which 
you referred brother Boneau, this morning. ' There 
is a time to weep, and a time to laugh.' " 

'' And a time to be married," added Rombert, 
smiling. 

" Truly, Monsieur," returned the handsome wi- 
dow, blushing slightly, << It does seem so. Indeed, 
we have been strangely brought together ; but — " 
and she stopped in her walk, and laid her hand 
impressively upon his arm. Then looking up, and 
fixing her beautiful full blue eye upon his counte- 
nance, she added, *' strange as hath been our 
meeting, I trust it may have been brought about 
for good. If we are not happy, it will be our own 
fault. Will it not ?" 

" It will," answered Rombert, emphatically. Even 
his heart was touched by the voice and manner in 
which the question was put. But he knew that 
what she considered happiness might never be hers. 
He knew himself too well. He wished at that mo- 
ment that he had never known or heard of the fa- 
mily of Dutartres. And that was a virtuous wish. 

But why could he not, on that very spot, resolve 
to amend i^ His interest, and his prospects of earthly 
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hfippiness both seemed to point to amendment. There 
was an innocence, a character, a dignity about the 
woman beside him, which, he felt assured, could raise 
bim to that very rank in society to which he had 
before vainly aspired ; her property might, without 
bijustice, be applied to the liquidation of the amount 
already due upon his estate ; and he was con- 
vinced, even from the slight opportunity he had 
had of judging of her generous and affectionate 
disposition, that he had but to yield her entire con- 
fidence, and she would be only too happy in assist- 
ing him in any manner in her power. With the 
same industry he had formerly used, he could effect 
the gradual and easy payments remaining, and be- 
come independent without being indebted to her 
' means. Now then was the moment to resolve ! 
not only because these things were passing through 
his mind ; but his stubborn heart was softened by 
a more powerful influence. The prospect of the 
future had nothing in it that could work upon his 
feelings like a retrospect of the past. 

A dream of infancy had come upon him ! He 
could faintly remember his gentle and suffering 
mother ; and it seemed to him that the eye, the 
voice, the manner, of Madame Arnoux precisely 
resembled hers. A tear, the first that he had shed 
in years, trickled over the cheek of Peter Rombert, 
and fell upon his hand. His companion perceived 
it, and with her delicate fingers gently brushed it 
away. There was a tenderness in the act, such as 
had not been bestowed upon that lost man since 
his early childhood. He slowly separated himself 
from her, and, leaning against a paling nearby, co- 
vered his face, and for some moments was buried in 
dreadful thought. 

Madame Arnoux wept. The show of feeling 
which Rombert had exhibited, made her exces- 
iively unhappy. But she entirely mistook the causQ 
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of his agitation ; for she thought that it was on ac- 
count of their compelled union. Had she known 
the reflections that were then passing through the 
mind of her companion, the unhappiness she felt 
would have been deepened to utter misery. 

" I wonder not that you refuse to be comforted," 
she said ; '* but why do you not step boldly forwardt 
and avert this evil f" 

" What evil ?" asked Rombert, starting from 
his recumbent position, and dashing away the re- 
mains of the unwonted feeling that had now over«> 
powered bini for the last time. 

** This ill-fated marriage," answered Madame 
Arnoux. ** Surely the decree that binds you to 
this contract cannot be based upon justice : it is re- 
pugnant to you ; and how could it be otherwise, 
since it was not of your seeking ? For myself^ I did 
believe there was a providential interference in the 
event : I thought it had saved my sister a life of 
misery ; and I was willing to sacrifice my wishesi 
to insure her peace. Had my father been persua- 
ded that such was his duty, he would have com- 
pelled Celeste to accept your proposal, and that 
would have broken her heart." 
p- *' Indeed!" exclaimed Rombert, with an unplea- 
sant expression of countenance. '* Pardon me, 
itfonsieur," rejoined the widow, quickly ; " I will 
explain my meaning, by reminding you that I was 
unacquainted with you then, and that I had resolv- 
ed never to marry a second time ; and likewise, 
by confiding to you a secret, which, for my sake, 
I know you will not divulge. The heart of Ce- 
leste is already pledged to another." 

Rombert started. 

''It is even so," resumed his amiable companion, 
whose heart was overflowing with an afiection for 
her sisters, which led her too hastily to open her 
mind to the planter. " She has given her heari ; 
but her hand she dare not promise. I know you 
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wUI be glad to learn, that the person upon whom 
she has bestowed her affection is? in every respect, 
worthy of her. But there is an insuperable bar- 
rier. My father would be very angry if he knew it. 
I am her only confidant. She dares not mention 
the circumstance even to Judith ; fearing that her 
timid nature, and her prejudiced and strange sense 
of right, would prompt her to expose the secret." 

Madame Arnoux paused, cast a quick and search- 
ing glance at the countenance of her destined hus- 
band, and, imagining thatshe perceived sympathy 
in its expression, added, with a deep sigh — 

" They have nearly destroyed that poor girl's 
understanding, Monsieur. Judith is very young — 
not yet fifteen ; and from her infancy she has been 
constantly impressed, not with the beauties, but 
the terrors of religion. When about six years of 
age, she was remarkably mischievous and vo- 
latile; and the means taken by my parents to 
frighten her into submission were, in my opinion, 
vary ill judged, and I hesitated not to tell them so. 
The terrors of death, and of future torment were 
get forth in glaring array before the child ; and I 
well remember, that on her sixth birthday, which 
had been considered a proper occasion to make an 
impression upon her, she suddenly yielded to their 
efforts, and became, what they considered, a con- 
vert. Since that, her mind has never been allowed 
to expand, having been constantly kept confined by 
their repeated efforts to work upon her fears. Eu- 
gene sometimes, even now, takes occasion to im- 
pose upon her timidity to a dreadful degree. It is 
possible I may be wrong; but I think it cruel, 
though no doubt his motives are good. To me 
there appears no necessity for summoning horror 
to aid in subduing a meek and crushed spirit, that 
never resisted good. Perhaps I tire you, Mon- 
sieur ; but it has already several times occurred to 
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me to request you to speak of this impropriety* 
May I ask this favour ?" 

Rombert took her hand, and drew her arm within 
his. '' Certainly," he answered. '^ But come, let us 
not approach the house yet. We will retrace our 
walk for a short distance. Your remarks, Madame, 
are very sensible. Believe me, I feel a delight in 
hearing you converse, which I have not experi- 
enced in years before — ay, siuce my earliest 
youth. Tell me every thing respecting Mademoi- 
selle Dutartre's attachment. But first let me ha- 
zard a guess. The reason why she dares not tell 
your father of her love is, that the religion of her 
lover would be an obstacle. Is it not so ?" 

'' The young gentleman is a Catholic, Mon- 
sieur." 

** Ay ; I thought I was correct. Well, that i» 
bad enough ; all the papists are bigoted." 

" I do not think so," returned the widow, mildly, 
** my former husband was a Catholic." 

** And converted you ?" said the planter, smiling. 

" No," returned Madame Arnoux, quickly ; "nor 
endeavoured to do so. When I married him, my 
father thought him a Protestant, or he would not 
have consented to our union. Monsieur Arnoux al- 
ways shunned disputes or arguments upon religious 
subjects ; and when with our family, regularly at- 
tended Protestant service. But in this he practised 
no deceit : his views were liberal, and, to my re- 
latives, he appeared not a remarkably devout, but a 
sincere Christian. After we were married, he 
took me to a distant part of France — for he resi- 
ded at no great distance from Bayonne, and near 
the Spanish boundary. I found his family very un- 
like himself. They were zealous and rigid Catho- 
lics. Many of his relations had intermarried with 
Spanish families, and these were most violently 
opposed to Protestantism ; far more so than the 
French Catholics* Nevertheless, my husband im* 
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mediately, on my account, took measures for our 
enjoying Protestant worship. Nor would he, as I 
soon discovered, allow his friends to obtrude their 
religious opinions upon me." 

*' And did he attend Protestant worship also ? 
Did he go to church with you f" 

" For a while, Monsieur." 

** Ah ! but afterward he compelled you to relin- 
quish your church ?" 

*^ No, he did not ; but I would not impose upon 
his affection, nor would I be outdone in generosity," 
returned Madame Arnoux, ingenuously. *' There 
was some pride in that too, but I think I did right- 
ly. I knew that although his family loved him 
dearly, for he was its ornament and support, the 
warmth of their affection for him was gradually 
abating from this very cause." 

" Well ?" said the apparently highly interested 
planter, observing that she paused. 

" I told him one day, after his return from a long 
journey, that I had made arrangements, during his 
absence, for changing our place of worship, and that 
I was going, in future, to the Catholic church. At 
first, he was displeased ; thinking his relatives had 
persuaded me to this step. But he did them injus- 
tice* They had never broken the pledge he had 
required from them. I reminded him that women 
were proverbially fickle, and requested him to 
pardon me for exhibiting one of the foibles of my 
sex. I insisted upon attending Catholic service ex- 
clusively, and from that day we did so." 

*^ But did he always think that you changed from 
a mere whim f" asked Rombert. 

** No, Monsieur, he did not think so then, for he 
snatched from me our first little Marguerite, then 
an infant, whom we soon after lost, and, under pre- 
tence of covering her with kisses, bathed her coun- 
tenance with his own tears. Was I not repaid, by 
that tribute of gratitude, for the sacrifice I had 
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made f We were, to all appearance, CathoIicSf 
and that was all that appeared to be desired by his 
friends. I did not resign my belief, but thought it 
better to be deprived of the mere outward enjoy- 
ment of it, than that the peace of a whole family 
should be disturbed." 

** And what said your father to this f" asked the 
planter. 

*' He was angry when he heard of it. But we 
lived at some distance from my family, and, there- 
fore, I judged that it was preferable to conform to 
the views of my husband's, among whom we dwelt. 
Monsieur Arnoux was something of a favourite with 
him too, and completely confirmed his good opinion, 
by having resisted the soldiery in their persecution 
of some unfortunate Protestants ; for which, how- 
ever, he was compelled to leave the country. We 
came to Carolina before my father ; and, upon his 
arrival here, he found us again Protestants. My 
husband had managed that without consulting me, 
and as there novr existed no reason for a contraiy 
course, I made no objection, and was gratified at 
being able again to attend, openly, the church which, 
in my poor judgment, is the best. Monsieur Ar- 
noux said that he had almost become a Protestant 
in heart ; but I knew that in his choice of churches 
here he was actuated by his kindness to me. In- 
deed, he was much attached to old things, and dis- 
liked great and sudden changes as much in the 
state as in the church. He would have made a 
most excellent member of either church, for he 
never found fault with their doctrines, and took no 
part in their dififerences : he only objected to an 
excess of enthusiasm. After we came to America, 
he was continually endeavouring to pacify the re- 
ligious disputants, who have so disgraced our colony 
by their contentions. In this he lost his life. He 
had thrown himself between two frenzied parties in 
the streets of Charleston, who from words had pro- 
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eeeded to blows. He was brought into my presenoe 
a dying man." 

*'And did he not then request that the Catholic 
rites should take precedence f" 

^' No* These were his last words : ' Antoinettei' 
said he — " 

^^ Good God !" cried Kombert, startingly, and, 
stopping, while he bent a close look upon her coun- 
tenance, he said, '* No, no, your name is not, can- 
not be Antoinette !" 

*^ And why not, Monsieur f" she asked, in sur- 
prise. 

** Because, there is that in your eye, your very 
Toice, which so much resembles the best being this 
world ever produced, a being of other and better 
days, that you have called up thoughts within me 
which I imagined were at rest for ever ; now you 
add your name, and that too is the same as hers !" 

*' Speak you of your former wife. Monsieur ?" 
asked Madame Aruoux, with a smile of surprise, 
which, however, her companion strangely mistook 
for a taunt. 

" No," he almost shrieked ; " hell, and its tor- 
ments ! no — as you value your life, woman, allude 
not to that again." 

"Merciful heaven !" exclaimed- the widow, trem- 
bling with affright, " in what have I offended you, 
Monsieur ! I beseech you forgive me if I have 
done wrong." 

"Forgive you ? aha !" exclaimed the other, loud- 
ly and fiercely. ** You do know, then — forgive you 
for what.'^ It is a lie, a base, wilful, wicked lie." 

Madame Arnoux was overwhelmed with surprise 
and terror. The eye of the excited Rombert was 
gleaming with a ferocity that she had never seen 
equaled in the look of man. 

A sudden thought forced itself upon the mind of 
the planter. "lam myself a suspicious fool," 
be muttered^ unintelligibly, and drew down the 
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rim of his hat before his eyes. Then resuming the 
arm of his trembling companion, he hurried her 
forward. ''Come," he said, with something ap- 
proaching calmness, ''I believe it is I who ought to 
ask forgiveness, not you. Every thing about you 
reminds me forcibly of my departed mother. If 
she had lived, Antoinette, I had not been what I 
am. I mean," he added, quickly, ''that she would 
have curbed my temper, when that might have 
been done. Now it is too late. But take courage ; 
although I am very passionate, nature made me 
80, and the bad usage of the world has increased 
the fault ; you, at least, shall never be injured by 
it. I swear you shall not. There, take this ring; 
it was my mother's, and is the only remaining relic 
that I know of in the wide world. I have kept that 
ring through every temptation, pain, sickness, 
penury, ay, even through griping, haggard want 
itself. If it would have saved me from death, I 
I would not have parted with it. Let me place it 
on your finger, and, henceforth, whenever my 
temper rages, show it to me. I will respect it, if 
there be left within me one particle of power to re- 
sist my feelings." 

Antoinette shrunk from him. She was full of 
indignation, terror and disgust. It appeared to her 
that the ring would put a final seal upon the con- 
tract, which she now, more than ever, wished to 
break. Her hand hung at her side. 

Rombert grasped it with impatient roughness — 
she closed it tightly ; but he forced it open, and 
placed the ring upon her finger. 

" Ha !" he exclaimed, in perfectly uncontrollable 
surprise. " By the majesty of heaven, it fits, it 
fits ! Even as though made for you, instead of her, 
it fits !" And Antoinette burst into a flood of tears. 

But it was done. The contract was sealed before, 
it was destined that it should be fulfilled, and for 
purposes that man may not fathom. The heart of 
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the mild and amiable Antoinette was riven ; pierced 
with the dart of Fate, which clove its very core, 
and there transfixed, lent to the thing it wounded its 
own quivering motion ; a motion that scarcely sub- 
sided until that heart was stilled in death. 

She grasped an orange tree for support, and for 
some time stood sobbing bitterly, but unable to 
speak. At length, indignation got the better of her 
feelings. " A lie — a lie !" she repeated, slowly ; 
^* didst thou say a lie, Rombert f Who dares accuse 
Antoinette Arnoux of that ?" 

** Dares !" echoed Rombert, with a short, dry, 
but smileless and scornful laugh. **But come," he 
added quickly, and passing his arm around her 
waist, not in tenderness, or repentance for having 
wounded her feelings ; but in order to draw her 
farther from the house, and out of the hearing or 
sight of those who might be near it. '' I said not 
that you uttered a word of untruth. Did I not tell 
you that my temper was easily aroused f and have 
I not sworn that it should not harm you ? Is not that 
enough?" 

Madame Arnoux did not immediately answer. 
She stopped, firmly resisting his attempts to urge 
her on ; and pressing her hand upon her forehead, 
seemed to be recalling to mind, or reflecting upon,. 
'the conversation, that bad just passed. Her gene* 
reus heart prompted: her to make any allowance in 
which there was the least shadow of reason, yet she 
could find no excuse for Rombert. She perceived 
that all his courtesy had been artfully assumed, and 
that his nature was not only rough, but brutal. 

^* I can not understand thee, Rombert," she said 
at length, '^ and I fear I never shall. Oh ! heaven 
hath never destined us for each other : I feel that 
in this torn heart. Do, do," she entreated him, 
sinking to a kneeling posture, *' come boldly before 
my father, and declare that you will not espouse 
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Rombert shook his head. He did not attempt to 
raise his companion, but stood with folded arms, 
gazing upon her tearful eye, without experiencing 
the least pity for her distress; it yielded him a 
strange, but intense pleasure, to see one so beau- 
teous, and, in every virtue, so far above himself, tkus 
distressed, and subject to his power. 

** In justice to yourself," cried the supplicant, 
while tears of agony ran down her cheeks ; ** in 
mercy to me, in pity for my fatherless child, let this 
contract be broken. Look upon me, here, upon 
my kneeling frame, upon my tears, and have mercy. 
I never can love thee, Rombert. I fear thee, 
dreadfully fear thee, as a wife never should fear 
her husband." 

" Woman," said Rombert, " you are mine ! Our 
marriage contract shall not be broken ! Man shall not 
break it ; nay, a legion of devils should not break if! 
What have you to fear from me ? or what has your 
child to fear? I will protect her. You are mocking, 
and strive to madden me, with harping upon that 
accursed slander, that liars have raised against roy 
fame." 

Madame Arnoux arose. *• 1 do not comprehend 
your meaning," she said. "I never heard aught 
of you, except from Boneau, and he has always 
praised you as a devout and strictly pious man. If 
the tongue of slander has assailed you, the sound 
of her voice hath never reached me." 

" Ha !" exclaimed the surprised and relieved 
Rombert. " Well» I believe you." And sinking 
his voice, he muttered between his teeth, '* I am a 
timid, suspicious fooK" Then agai'n addressing 
his companion, be asked, '^ what cause then have 
you to fear m« ?" 

" None, but that which I have myself observed 
within this half hour. I repeat, that I never can 
love you — ^and who would have an unloving wife f 
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I pray you, as you value your happiness, renounce 
your claim." 

" Never," replied Rombert. " Why, Antoinette, 
my mother's image ; I would as soon renounce 
heaven ! Listen to me — I will own that I did not 
expect to like you. I never have loved any one 
since my childhood. I thought that which the 
world calls love a phantom, the name a cant word 
of hypocrites. But this very morning I have learned 
better ; and now, I would not give you up for worlds. 
Fear not that I dislike the turn this affair has 
taken — be not jealous of Celeste." 

** Jealous !" repeated the indignant Madame Ar- 
noux. 

** Ay — believe me, you have not the least cause 
to be so. I love her not as I do you. I was de- 
ceived in her." And Kombert was foolish enough 
to suppose that he could please such a woman as 
his companion, by drawing a comparison between 
herself and a dearly beloved sister, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. " Antoinette," he continued, 
laying his hand upon her arm, and speaking in a 
low voice — *' Antoinette, I give you my oath, I do 
not like your sister at all, since I have observed her 
closely. She has not so mild and pleasant a look 
as you have. Nay, there is something hateful to 
me in the fire of her haughty and bright black eye." 

Hopelessly disappointed in that part of Rombert's 
speech which referred to herself, and angry at 
that which related to her sister, Madame Arnoux 
did not answer. All he said did but reveal more 
and more of his debased mind, and his brutal na- 
ture : and the more she saw of these, the more 
deeply did she deprecate the fate that awaited her* 

" Let us return to the house," resumed the plant- 
er. I am jealous of the passing minutes* Antoi- 
nette, my love, my angel, we must be united this 
very day*^ 
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*' No,** shrieked Madame Arnoux, wildly ; '* not 
to-day — not^so very soon ; for the love of God, not 
to-day." 

** Ay, to-day," returned Rombert. " As I hope 
for the love of God myself, my Antoinette, it shall 
be to-day. The sun shall not set ere you are mine 
for ever. What ! you are weeping ! Come, then, 
let me kiss away those tears." 

Aud ere she could elude his grasp, he threw 
around her his iron arms ; roughly straining her de- 
licate form to his own unwieldy frame, with an un- 
elastic, vice-like compression, that seemed powerful 
enough to crush it : while he imprinted upon her 
burning cheek and neck a score of his brutal kisses. 

Such was the salute of Peter Rombert; to his 
destined bride ! And here, indeed, in the words so 
often quoted by the infatuated fool who had been in- 
strumental in bringing it to pass, *' was a triumph of 
the dark world, in which the devils dwell, over the 
angelic ;" or, in plainer language, a victory achiev- 
ed by relentless, ever-meddling fanaticism and hy- 
pocrisy, over unassuming and real piety. 
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CHAPTER XV, 



The circumstance which caused Celeste Dutar- 
tre and her sister to stop, and then change the di- 
rection of their walk, as noted in the preceding 
chapter, was this : Through an opening in the 
trees, they beheld a fire burning on the grass-plot, 
in front of the house, around which stood their 
father, their eldest brother, and Michael Boneau. 
The latter was reading from a small book, and the 
others appeared to listen intently. The preacher 
and Eugene were in their usual dresses, and, for 
(hat matter, so was Dutartre in his, but the latter 
had drawn on, over his clo the, a plain white, but 
well patched shirt. 

This incantation, or, as Boneau called it, ** puri- 
fication," was not yet ended when Rombert and 
the dejected widow approached the house the second 
time. The planter was first to perceive the 
strange scene, and uttering an exclamation of sur- 
prise, he asked — 

"And pray, Antoinette, what means this? What 
is the matter with your father ?" 

For the first time in a long while, Madame Ar- 
noux raised her eyes from the ground. She start- 
ed and coloured, but answered unhesitatingly, '* my 
father. Monsieur, was a Camisard. You know that 
they always attacked the Catholics in disguise. He 
is proud of his exploits, as one of them ; and when- 
ever any important religious transaction occurs, 
be always wears that badge of the Camisards, 
which is the same he wore in some impor- 
tant engagement with his old enemies.' But pardon 
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me," she added, withdrawing her arm from his, 
** my father does not wish my presence, or he would 
have notified me before we went out this morning. 
Adieu.'' 

And imitating the example of her sisters, she 
took an indirect path, and entered the house by the 
portico, while Rombert walked slowly on toward 
the Cis-Atlantic representative of the Camisards. 

The order of the exercises was now changed ; 
the three zealots each took a book from his pocket, 
and commenced singing the following stanzas, mis- 
called a hymn : — 

*' To hell and its ways they were turning, 
Turning, turning, turning, 

With their wicked worldly learning, 

Learning, learning, learning ; 

And now with brimstone they're burning, 
Burning, burning, burning, 
And, oil ! turning, learning, burning, 
Oh, burning, burning, burning.** 

A few more stanzas might be given, but, if the 
reader is not satiated with this, I am, and have 
often been before with things resembling it. Let 
us examine the causes which led to this scene. 

After that event, to which I have so frequently 
alluded, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, John 
Dutartre had thought proper to conceal his real 
belief, or rather to pretend to be a convert to the 
Catholic faith, until he could advantageously turn 
his effects into money. He then removed his 
family into the recesses of the mountains of Ce« 
vennes, and joined the Camisards, under the cele- 
brated John Cavalier, whom he believed to be, at 
least, a prophet ; and, in truth, the history of Cava- 
lier's life, is singular enough to have given rise to 
strange imaginings in the mind of such a man as 
Dutartre. An uneducated peasant, he opposed, 
with his rude followers, a number of the experien- 
ced generals of Louis XIY., with such success, that 
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at length a treaty was concluded, whereby Cava- 
lier was made a Colonel in the royal arrny, and his 
followers were guarantied all the rights for which 
they contended. But, although the Camisards, as 
a lK>dy of people, were satisfied with this treaty, 
one of them, to wit, little John Dutartre, was not; 
and be, forthwith, gathered his family and his 
worldly effects together, and embarked for America, 
whither his married daughter had preceded him. 

Notwithstanding the secluded abode, and the 
rigidly religious disposition of Dutartre and his 
wife, numerous productions, on other than pious 
subjects, had crept into their stock of books. To 
this, the small but well selected library of An- 
toinette's husband had been added, on her return 
into her father's family, the whole forming a very 
good, though not an extensive collection. In the 
many duties which devolved upon them in a new 
country, clearing forests, and a thousand things be- 
side, the Dutartres had little time for reading, and 
I may add, with regard to the male part of the 
family, little relish. After a time, they had more 
leisure, and the father and mother did pay some 
little attention to reading, but their partiality was 
lavished upon some half dozen especial favourites, 
which lay upon a table in the room, and were never 
put into the case. 

The young gentlemen, meanwhile, could not en- 
dure such dry amusement ; but the girls, under the 
influence of Madame Arnoux, had become great 
readers, that is, in as wide a dense of the term as 
may be inferred from their limited library. But, 
from the very circumstance of their inability to get 
many books, they became well acquainted with, 
and much attached to those they possessed. 

In their common sitting-room stood a heavy 
looking but small book-case, in which nearly all 
their books were arranged, with some taste as to 
uniformity of size and binding, but heterogeneously 
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enough in reference to their contents. Michael 
Boneau was accustomed to amuse himself, occa- 
eionaily, with looking over their titles, or praising 
such as he had heard praised, and censuring such 
as he had heard censured, a thing not more com- 
mon with theological than literary quacks. 

But after repeated examinations, the mind of the 
preacher had been, on a former visit, miraculously 
struck with a new idea concerning this collection* 
** He was shocked," he observed, ** to see so many 
books of profane history ; which meant, in other 
words, the history of profanity from its birth up;" 
and, as to the heathen philosophers and poets, 
of which works there were some translations, the 
good Michael declared they were "invented in the 
* dark world,' their production having originated 
in the ingenuity of the arch fiend himself, who sent 
them, through their nominal mortal authors, into 
the 'visible world,' for the black purpose of leading 
those astray whose good sense might otherwise 
have saved them. It pained him to find such works 
at the very side of those of the most pious * bro- 
thers,' as though they would crowd them out of the 
shelves." But this was not all. Racine and Mo- 
liere were there, and other fellows of that stamp, 
flanked by the most zealously religious volumes ; 
while, with a characteristic sort of saucy politeness, 
the dramatists were discovered insinuating them- 
selves under the very robes of the ecclesiastics. 
And then, again, O inhuman arrangement ! there 
were a parcel of those noted scapegraces, the 
novelists, placed, nolens volens, (and who can doubt 
which ?) in close contact with profound, deep-argu- 
ing theologians. And very sheepish, too, despite 
their ornaments of gold leaf, did those triflers look 
in such goodly company. Who can marvel that 
Boneau was utterly astounded and shocked, when 
be beheld that sight ? 
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And yet that ill-assorted library was but a model 
of the great stage on which all mankind are merely 
players. But in the former, all was calm and bar* 
lAonious. The speechless tomes had no jarring 
among themselves, like their authors and readers. 
They were harmless and unoffending, and yet they 
stood in their places, filling their stations with calm 
dignity, all waiting to be useful in their way. Not 
so their authors. They, too, might all be useful to 
the world ; all might, in their own manner, conduce 
to one great end — virtue. All might amend, from 
the stern teacher who points out a path which 
human nature cannot keep, to the caterer for 
amusement, who stealthily ministers to the depravi- 
ty of the heart. Genius asserts its power, let it 
wander into what path it will ; but its power is in- 
calculably increased when it tends to virtue. Did 
it always do so, theologians and moralists, novelists 
and dramatists might, without reproach, stand in 
the same proud rank of benefactors of their species, 
without interrupting each other, any more than did 
the books which led me into this digression. 

The daughters found, in their secluded and re- 
tired habitation, delightful company in the speech- 
less inhabitants of the old book-case. 

With the elder of the unmarried sisters, what 
Boneau called " the history of profanity," served 
eminently to expand her mind, without in the least 
shaking her faith in the Scriptures. In regard to 
the reading of the lighter works, it is true that 
people are not very apt to pause and gather up in- 
structive and episodical moral hints, when they are 
excessively amused ; and it is equally true, that the 
impression which fictitious writers generally en- 
deavour to leave upon the mind of readers, viz : that 
virtue is always rewarded, and vice punished in this 
life, is a false and dangerous assertion. Yet in those 
works, human nature was laid bare ; it was shown 
that there is good as well as evil in man, and there 

Vol. I. — 11. 
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were scenes portrayed by master-pencils, which 
brought into play the best feelings of her heart, and 
exercised her tenderest affections — feelings which 
caused an extended love for all creatures, and an 
exalted veneration for the great Being who created 
and presides over qII. 

Judith did not much enjoy those scenes which con- 
vulsed her sister with laughter, but her tear was ever 
ready for those which were of an opposite cast. She 
could not think that that could injure her, which 
drew forth an innocent smile ; but then she feared 
it might, and she had been authoritatively told that 
it did, by those who delighted to draw from the 
Word of God, every detached sentence which they 
could construe into a threat against those who did 
not " pray without ceasing," or, perchance, uttered 
an " idle word ;" sentences which are searched out 
and separated from their contexts. 

The reformed Eugene had, above all others, 
taken an actual pleasure in w^orking upon the ten- 
der feelings and timidity of his youngest sister. I 
know not why that should have given him pleasure, 
or why he should have persisted in doing it. She 
was resistless ; she believed all he said ; and yet, it 
did yield him a strange, a savage delight, to torture 
her ; to lead her forth into the stillness and dark- 
ness of midnight, and, pointing to the thousand 
worlds around and above, talk, not of the goodness, 
but of the fearful denunciations of Him who made 
them. Then would he rave of death and the tomb ; 
of damned wretches, and of torture, excruciating, 
hopeless and eternal, until her heart palpitated, and 
her brain grew giddy ; and twice, twice had he 
carried her into the house, breathless and insensi- 
ble through terror. And still he would again and 
again repeat this duty. 

Although, as I have said, the reading of Celeste 
had no bad effect upon her faith, yet it must be con- 
fessed, that she grew more and more averse to the 
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fbntinual call made upon her to hear '^ religious in- 
struction" from those who were unable to give it. 
It is certainly an unpleasant sight, to observe a 
young female beginning to tire of the forms of the 
religion which her family professes, be they right 
or wrong. But wc must not judge too harshly of 
Celeste. 

True, hers was a clear understanding, and, for a 
woman's, a bold spirit : but there was one who 
held her heart, kind, generous, and fearless, whose 
understanding was firmer and more independent, 
if not clearer, and whose spirit was far bolder than 
hers. She had confided every trouble to that be- 
loved one ; and he had always approved whatever 
she had done. He had spoken freely to her of the 
troubles which had reduced his own family almost 
to beggary ; deprived it of its head, and left his 
widowed mother and himself pennyless and help- 
less amid the forests of America : he had told her 
all, with the stern calmness which scorn for op- 
pression begets in the manly bosom. And yet, if 
she confided to him a hardship which had caused 
her to shed a single tear, even he would forget his 
haughtiness. Had those who wounded her feelings 
been other than her own relatives — had they been 
those whom the stout heart or the nervous arm might 
punish, he had not paused long enough to shed a 
tear, ere he flew to avenge her. 

This fond, but possibly rash adviser, then, should 
at least share the blame of Celeste's disobedience, 
if not bear the whole of it. The latter he would 
rather have done, than that she should suffer a mo- 
ment's pain ; but he should have been careful not 
to assist in leading her into an error, the penalty 
of which it was impossible for him to suffer* 

There is a moral in this, for him who has suc- 
ceeded in winning a young female's heart. Beware 
how you advise the object of your love ! Do it not 
hastily, for she will measure the disinterestedness 
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of your aiTection by her own ; and judging thus, 
she will follow your advice. It is her nature ; and, 
in the budding of her youthful affection, she will do 
your bidding cheerfully, ay, fearlessly. Such is 
the natural character of woman — of her who without 
a murmur, leaveth father, mother, home, friends, 
the objects associated with her childhood — in short, 
every thing beloved and dear, and cleaveth unto 
her husband. And her beautiful and devoted creed 
will be this: ''Whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, there will I lodge : thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God, my God : 
where thou diest will I die, and there will 1 be bu- 
ried." 

Having now premised sufficiently, perhaps a 
little superfluously, I may enter, intelligibly to the 
reader, upon a description of the work of '' purifi- 
cation" in which our zealots were engaged. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The grand consultation held bj Dutartre, his 
son, and the Moravian, to a participation in which 
they had vainly invited Rombert, related to the 
" state of the minds" of the " widowed-sister'^ and 
the "single-sisters." It had grown out of a re 
newal of the subject of the " history of profanity," 
&c, which the vigilant Michael had attacked, tooth 
and nail, before breakfast^ on an empty stomach, 
and, therefore, quite ravenously* 

The preacher contended, that the books must 
have a most wretched effect upon those who read 
them. Dutartre admitted his assertion ; and the 
hopeful Eugene affirmed, point blank, that, to his 
certain knowledge, they had already had a most la- 
mentable effect upon his sisters. The latter feelingly 
recited two or three instances of what he was pleased 
to term ungodliness on the part of those be accused ; 
and modestly touched, in conclusion, upon his own 
unswerving course ; in elucidation of which, he 
merely mentioned that A^ had never opened the book- 
case, except to mend one of the doors of it, that 
chanced to get out of order. 

Now, what did Michael Boneau in this dilemma f 
Why ! what did other great men in similar situa- 
tions ? What did the the popes ? What did the mo- 
narchs of Europe f What did Louis le grandj the 
'* Dieu donne,^^ himself, under like circumstances.^ 
They visited the heretics with fire and sword. But 
Michael only administered half this punishment, for 
be dispensed with the sword^ and applied the fire ! 

Toward the conclusion of that death-song, a verse 
II* 
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of which has been quoted, RomBert wa9 IcrainiDg' 
against a tree, his eye bent closely upon the wrin- 
kled and inexpressive face of the camisated Dq«- 
tartre. He could witness all the proceedings through 
an opening in the shrubbery, that sheltered him 
from the observation of the others. Dark and viU 
lanous thought was busy within him. 

When they had finished singing, each of the exe- 
cutioners put his hymn-book carefully in his pocket, 
and the Camisard and Moravian severally wiped 
their spectacles. 

** Are we yet through with the work, brother ?" 
asked Michael, languidly. 

" Verily, I believe we are," answered Dutartre. 

** VerilyTno," cried Eugene, quickly; ** there is 
still a mbuntain of sin on the piazzee. Ah, urn !" 
and he drew down his eyelids and the corners of 
his mouth into a most edifying expression of sanc- 
tity, while he uttered this interjection in the form 
of a deep sigh Then pointing to the piazza, where 
laid a pile of books, he repeated his accustomed 
sigh, ^* Ah, um! look there." 

" Shall we leave the remainder for another 
time ?" asked the Camisard. 

" No," answered Boneau, sternly — ** to the work, 
and shrink not." 

" No, father," echoed Eugene, who made a point 
of modelling his sentiments upon those of the 
preacher, ** what's the use of haaf doing the work ? 
I know of another heap of abomination, beside 
that." 

*• Let all be brought forward to the burning," 
eommanded the Moravian. 

" I go for it," replied Eugene, hurrying toward 
the house. 

He proceeded directly to the room of Celeste, 
threw open the door, and started back, with the 
exclamation, ** What ! you are here, eh .'^" 
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. " We arc, sir," answered the vexed Celeste, ris- 
ing ; for the heat of the day was powerful, and both 
she and her sister were carelessly reclining after 
the fatigue of their walk. ** Why did you not knock, 
Eugene?'' 

*' Because," replied the pious young man, quite 
satisfactorily. *' And beside that,'' he added, glan- 
cing his eye toward the table, on which lay a pile 
of books, *' what business 'you to be lazing about 
in the day time. S'pose me and faather was as 
idle as you girls — hum, I think things would soon 
go to rack^ I come for these books." 

"' The books ! and pray, what will you do with 
thena ? are you going to turn scholar, Eugene ?" 

^^ Goon, Mademoiselle," said Eugene, ironically, 
but with a threatening motion of his head, " go on — 
revile your brother, if you like ;" and while he 
spoke, he was steadily piling book after book upon 
his arm. 

" You shall not have one of them," said Celeste, 
advancing, '* unless you tell me why you wish them." 
She playfully took them from him as fast as he 
laid them upon his arm, and replaced them on the 
table. 

"Quit that," cried Eugene, angrily. "If you 
think this is foors play, you are mistaken. Faather 
wants the books ; and if you are going to dispute 
his commands, why I'll just throw them down, the 
whole of them, and tell him so." 

*' No, do not," cried the surprised girl, quickly, 
and ceasing to resist. "But what will father do 
with the books .'^" 

" That's his business,"^ replied the saintly Eugene. 
** He will burn them if he chooses." 

" No, he will not," cried the maiden, firmly, her 
bright eyes sparkling with indignation, while she 
boldly took several volumes from the pile in the 
arms of Eugene. " These, at least, you shall not 
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have. I have no right to give these to any one* 
Take the others, if you will." 

" O very well ; we'll see," observed her bro- 
ther, coolly, and with an ominous nod. Then pro- 
ceeding to the staircase, he threw his load over the 
balustrade into the lower hall. Returning,, he de- 
manded the books irpon wbiefa Celeste appeared to 
set so especial a value 

*' Indeed, I cannot give them to you," replied the 
maiden. " They are not — ^I have no right — ^" but 
she was interrupted by an attempt, on the part of 
the zealot, to take them from her by force. In the 
struggle, they fell upon the floor, and Celeste re- 
sorted to woman's most powerful weapon, tears.^ 

But the sublimated feelings of the '* over much" 
righteous, cannot be touched by any thing merely 
earthly. Eugene was invulnerable to the tears of 
the ungodly. ** Aha !" he cried, exultingly, seizing 
her hands, and holding them with the grip of a 
giant, '* now, Judith, pick up those books imme- 
diately, and throw them over the banisters." 

Poor Judith was already agitated even to trem- 
bling. She dared not disobey, but had not power 
to comply. 

" Quick ; assist in the work," cried the exem- 
plary brother, assuming a hollow voice. " Would 
you have our whole family visited with a judgment 
for your sin ? Do it, instantly." 

Summoning her utmost nerve,. Judith did as com- 
manded ; when the fanatic released Celeste, and 
rushed down stairs. 

" Eugene, brother, dear Eugene," cried the dis- 
tressed girl,, following him into the hall, *' as you 
love me, Eugene, do not take those They are 
not — they are not mine ; indeed,. I have no right 
to give them to* you." 

The "reformed" cooHy hummed a psalm tune, 
while he picked up the books and carried them out 
of the house 
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Celeste sought the room of her beloved eldest 
sister. On her way thither, the slender arm of the 
young Judith was passed tenderly around her waist. 
*' Do not weep, Celeste," she said, affectionately ; 
** I cannot bear to see you weep. You are so 
womanly, and have so much more fortitude than I, 
it makes me shudder to see you weep. Do not, 
Celeste, do not." 

I mention this little circumstance, because it is 
the only act of the kind that I have to record of 
Judith ; it was a remnant of the tenderness of her 
natural disposition. Hypocrisy was about to unite 
with fanaticism, in overthrowing nature, and sub- 
stituting "sublimation." The weakness of the 
poor girl's mind was soon discovered to be a proper 
means by which to work her ruin, by the acute eye 
of this villanous ally of blind enthusiasm. 

" Here be Celeste's idols," cried Eugene, as he 
threw down his load beside the books which, during 
his absence, had been removed by his coadjutors 
from the piazza to a spot near their bonfire. 

" What an immense quantity of trash and sin !" 
exclaimed Boneau. " Did I not say that the devil 
had set his snares thickly about that unfortunate 
and foolish single-sister ? Oh, brothers ! brothers ! 
what an accumulation of sorrow and tribulation en- 
compasseth us about ! But let our work be worthy 
the servants of the Lord; let us faint not ; let us 
to the examination of sister Celeste's waywardness 
of heart. What book is that brown-covered one, 
brother Eugene ?" 

" This here ? why, brother Boneau, this here is — 
let me see — ah ! it's a play-book, 't any rate." 

" That is enough, brother. Lay it here. What 
is the next ?^* 

" Telemachus." 

" Let rne see it. Ah ! ah ! * Ithaca,' * Penelope.' 
Enough. Heathen and abominable. Go on, bro« 
ther Eugene," 
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^* Here is a sermon by the same name which 
wrote that, one Fcnelon," observed the gentleman, 
who prided himself upon his correct and un-French 
manner of speaking English. 

''Let me see that," cried Michael Boneaii, hasti- 
ly, and snatching the pamphlet from the hand of 
the other. *' Why, brother Dutartre! why, I can- 
not express my astonishment ! why this is one of 
the very sermons written by that same Archbishop 
of Cambray, with the horrible intent of bringing 
Protestants back into the idolatrous church of 
Rome ! Ay, brother, and he did reconvert Rome 
blind and deluded Huguenots ! He must have 
been in league with Satan. Go on, brother Eugene, 
it is on the heap, prepared for the burning." 

*' Ah-um," sighed Eugene, " here are some 
books she was terribly afraid of our getting hold of. 
What is this f English f Ah-um ! its another 
play-book 't any rate. And here are some letters 
written on this blank page : * T. D. W. to C. D.' " 

" Let me see it," cried Boneau. " What ! Shaks- 
peare, eh ! profane English plays, brother Dutar- 
tre, by a miserably misguided man. Worse, far 
worse is this, than any thing we have seen to day, 
(saving the idolatrous sermon of that same Fene- 
lon.") 

" Where she got these volumes, father — that is 
the most singular," said Eugene. 

" True," observed the Camisard, " T never owned 
them. Perhaps Antoinette did. I hardly know 
what books she had." 

** No, they never were hers," said Eugene, "and 
I do not know how they came in the house." 

« Who is T. D. W. ?" asked Boneau. 

Dutartre shook his head, and Eugene gave vent 
to another of his affecting sighs. 

" Does no one know T. D. W. ?" asked the 
preacher, with apparent emotion. 
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"No" — **Ah-um! no," answered father and 
son. 

" Then I do," cried the preacher, with sudden 
vehemence. " Wretched, wretched young woman ; 
miserable father ! Here again is the devil's own 
work. Brother, we must act, or this young woman 
is utterly lost, soul and body. Here is a terrible 
judgment upon thee. There is some heinous sin, 
brother Dutartre, which thou hast, at some time, 
committed, and of which thou hast not repented ; 
or this heavy calamity had not fallen upon thy 
child. Answer me : when and where didst thou 
commit this sin, and what was it ? Answer." 

** What could it have been, father?" propounded 
Eugene, whose curiosity and habit of echoing Bo- 
iieau, made him forget the impudence of the ques- 
tion. 

** Silence, sir," said the little Camisard, waxing 
wroth at his pious son ; then turning toward the 
preacher, he exclaimed — 

** How knowest thou what thou sayest, brother 
Boneau ? or why sayest thou what thou knowest 
not f I never did sin heinously." 

"By this token," answered, Michael. "The 
sins of the father, are visited upon the children ; 
and thy generation is horribly punished. Who 
cannot read these letters f ' The Dark World to 
Celeste Dutartre !' Is not that plainly read f Look, 
brothers, look," he cried wildly, as he threw the 
book upon the ground, for he had now resolved to 
get up a new species of excitement. "Look 
steadily upon those letters, if you can !" 

He now placed his foot upon the volume in such 
a manner, as to hold it open where the letters were 
written. His companions gazed steadily upon them, 
as desired. 

The fierce meridian sun of Carolina, shone glar- 
ingly upon the white page, and when their eyes began 
to water, in consequence of this continued straining 
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of sight, to which Boneau perpetually incited them, 
he resumed, in a wild, unnatural voice, which he 
often summoned to his aid in cases of special *' glori- 
fication," or by whatever narne he chose to call it; 
** Look, brothers ! look ! Turn not, faint not, trem- 
ble not, and the Lord be our guide and help. Looki 
I say upon the accursed letters ; — ha ! do thejr 
not change colour ? They do, they do ! The red fire 
of the dark world is creeping along their forms ! 
Oh ! mercy ! Oh ! look ! they are green — blue — 
a horrid flame of brimstone envelopes them! and 
there — there again is the deep, dark, red fire of hell ! 
Oh ! horror ! horror !" His tone was now raised to 
a wild screech, and having probably wrought up 
his tragedy to the grand agony, he sprung in the 
air, and fell to the ground fiat upon his face. 

Why did these men experience a rapturous but 
sense-killing joy, in drawing such poison from the 
dark caverns of superstition ? Why did they turn, 
at midday, from the beauty and refulgent bright- 
ness of nature, and seek a phantom ? Why did 
they voluntarily reject reason, ay, even strive to 
reject it ? Why loves the heart the very horror it 
is ever trying to escape, and to inflict torture upon 
itself? Why delights the understanding in plung- 
ing itself into labyrinths it can never thread ? And 
why doth the restless soul of man seek dark and 
winding paths to heaven, when the road that lead- 
eth thither is straight, and clearly pointed out?" 

Rombert glared from his covert, upon the scene 
before him, like a beast of prey, crouching ere he 
makes the fatal spring. Triumph was in his eye, 
and contempt upon his curled lip. He, too, had 
his pleasure. His dark mind gloried in the degra- 
dation of his species. A low muttering sound es- 
caped him: **Lo! I am wise, even as they are 
foois." 

He was mistaken. A determined villain is the 
greatest of all fools. 
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Suddenly the planter started. He had been 
absorbed in the ridiculous mummery he wit- 
nessed, at once wondering how men could thus give 
themselves up to folly, and, determining to profit 
by it — when something lightly touched his arm. 
Rombert was, in reality, not brave ; his heart throb- 
bed, and his countenance became white. He turned 
slowly around, but he saw nothing to fear. It was 
only a woman in tears that had interrupted him. 

Madame Arnoux had been besought by her sister 
to save her books ; and her own feelings were lace- 
rated at beholding the wanton destruction of the 
relics of him whom she had never ceased to love. 
She had come to beg Rombert's interference. 

" Which are yours ?" asked the planter, in a 
manner intended to reveal to her that she was ask- 
ing a great favour. 

^^ All, except those Eugene has just brought. 
They have emptied the book-case. The few books 
you see, are all that are not burned." 

" Go," said Rombert ; " return, silently, the way 
you came. They shall destroy no more of them." 

The widow bestowed upon him a look full of 
gratitude, and obeyed. Her destined lord folded 
his arms, and, with his usual long strides and down- 
cast eyes, approached the trio of executioners. 
These had just resumed their stations near the fire, 
and did not perceive him until he spoke. 

'' Brothers!" he cried, startlingly, <*what mighty 
work is this f" 

None answered. The Dutartres waited for Bo- 
neau to speak, and he did not choose to be so obli- 
ging. Rombert stooped and picked up a book, 
with a sanctity in his air that Michael himself could 
not have equaled. 

** This," he said, '' belongs to the widowed-sister, 
brothers." He was angry, because no answer had 
been given to his question, and he endeavoured to 
speak with a forced calmness. In this he never 
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succeeded ; his eye was never under bis control 
when his passion was rising, and it flashed the more 
unpleasantly for the attempt. Beside this, there 
was a derisive emphasis on the last word, that 
spoke hypocrisy as plainly as it could be spoken. 
But Boneau was obstinate ; still he made no 
reply. '' Her books," continued Kombert, after a 
pause, ''are mine. I will take them with me to 
the Purchase, and if I find them unworthy of being 
preserved, I will destroy them. Is not this justice, 
brothers ?" 

This question was put to the Dutartres only. 
But ere they could answer, the preacher found a 
tongue. 

'* It is unnecessary, brother Rombert," he said, 
sharply ; *' we besought thee to be of our counsel, 
and thou wouldst not. We have decided, therefore, 
without thee. Verily, we will finish the work." 

'' Finish what work you will," returned Rom- 
bert, with increasing anger ; '* I bid ye touch not 
her books. They are mine, and not one shall be 
destroyed until I order it." 

'' As the Lord livetb, we will on with the work," 
said the preacher, determinedly, rather in an impu-^ 
dent than angry tone. 

'' You shall not on," cried the planter, with fierce 
rage, and, advancing, he placed his foot upon the 
pile of books in dispute. 

" Brother Eugene," said Boneau, with an air of 
perfect indifiTerence, and in a steady voice, *• what 
is the next book ? We will proceed in the work. 
Verily, brother Rombert, thou standest in the 
way." 

. The planter was now goaded beyond his bear- 
ing ; his ferocious passion burst forth in a manner 
that at once revealed its extent, and the low and bru- 
tal feeling of the man. '* I swear," he cried, raising 
his giant fist, and shaking it threateningly aloft ; '<if 
one of you touch her books, I will crash him at a 
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blow, and strew his vitals bare and drying in the 
sun!" Then stamping violently, he fixed his 
demoniac eye upon the soulless Eugene, who stood 
quivering and pale with fright. *' Pick up her 
books," he said, fiercely, '^ and replace them upon 
the piazza, whence they were but now brought." 

Eugene did not hesitate. He who so much de- 
lighted in drawing terrors from other and unknown 
worlds, wherewith to overthrow the reason 
of a timid girl, flew with the abjectness of the 
verriest slave in existence, to obey the impudent 
mandate of an inhabitant of this. 

Kombert waited until the task was performed, 
and then turned upon his heel. He did not enter 
the house, but turning an angle of it, was directly 
lost to the view of Boneau and his wondering com- 
panions. He walked toward the river ; with clenched 
hands he stamped along, vainly endeavouring to 
subdue his passion. 

The path Madame Arnoux had taken was so 
circuitous, that she only reached the house in time 
to witness, through the blinds of a window, the 
saving of her own books, and the departure of Rom- 
bert. Her father and the preacher stood gazing 
in the direction he had gone, for some moments. 
Dutartre was the first to speak. 

" Brother Boneau," he said, " what manner of 
man is this f" 

" We shall see hereafter," returned Michael, 
who, angry as he now was, wonderfully preserved 
his sleekness. ** I will have close and severe con- 
versation with him," he continued steadily, '' in the 
which he shall account for every tittle of his conduct, 
ere I marry him to thy dauguhter. Meanwhile, 
let us leave those books, brother, even as he hath 
said. Is there not other work to be done ?" 

*^ Let us go in," said Dutartre ; '' it is noon, and 
the heat is great." 

Eugene was sitting upon a step of the piazza. 
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quite exhausted^ and trying to rally bis faculties. 
It seemed to him that all his bodily strength was 
gone ; but upon hearing the proposal of his father, 
he. succeeded in composing his countenance into one 
of his delectable looks of sanctity, and uttering his 
usual deep sigh, he drawled forth in a faint voice, 
mellowed by his exhaustion into a soft whine, *^ Ah — 
um ! there be Celeste's idols yet." 

The words reached Madame Arnoux, who in- 
stantly left the house by the portico. She overtook 
Rombert, and seized his arm. 

" Oh how I do thank ^hee !" she cried ; ** how 
thou hast bound me to thee, Rombert, by saving 
those books, thou knowest not. Think me not 
troublesome," she added, sweetly ; and the glance 
of gratitude that beamed in her handsome and tearful 
eye should have been considered a full reward for 
a far greater favour. " Rombert, my dear friend, 
do return and save Celeste's books. Some of them 
were presents from him I told thee of, and the dear 
girl values them as her life." 

The planter had stopped, and looked down upon 
her supplicating figure, while she spoke ; but the 
fire of his fiercer passion still flashed from his eye. 
He did not reply to her. 

'^ Wilt thou not save them for her f" she asked in 
her gentle and persuasive voice ; '* I know thou 
wilt !" 

*<Iwill not," he said, grufiiy; and seizing the 
hand that still grasped his arm, he tore it away, 
pushed her from him, and walked on. 

Once more, as in the former interview, was 
Madame Arnoux obliged to grasp a tree for sup^ 
port ; and again she gave way to her mixed emo^ 
tions,- and wept. 

Rombert turned, and beheld her there ; but the 
sight inoved him not. ^^ Listen, my Antoinette" 
be said. '^ I told thee I loved thee better than thy 
haughty fister. I swore it««-aod tbi9 tbatlbitYe 
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done is demonstrative proof. This is but our wed- 
ding day, my love ; and thy demands grow thick 
already ! Look you " 

" Away ! away !" cried the weeping and injured 
woman, interrupting him, in an agony of feeling. 
*'It is indeed as I told thee. I comprehend thee 
not ; I never shall be able to comprehend thee." 
And in bitter disappointment she returned to the 
unhappy Celeste. 

The unfeeling planter pursued his walk; and 
thus, half muttered and half unsaid, ran the current 
of his thoughts. ''She can not comprehend me ! 
No, that can she not ;" and a triumphant expression 
of self-congratulation marked his countenance. 
'' Yet this that I have now said is plain enough. 
The books of Celeste may burn or rot ; I care not 
which. If the jade who owns them can look me 
dumb with her haughty eyes, why doth she not turn 
them upon the fools who surround her, and frighten 
them. It is strange that I should fear them, too ; 
it is an enigma that requires reflection. On, then, 
on, Peter Rombert ! Hie thee to the shady banks 
of the Edisto, and there betake thee to deep thought 
on all these matters. On ! thou hast need of re- 
flection. Thy estate is large ; thou hast two of 
them ; (for this fair plantation shall be thine.) On, 
then, to solitude and reflection — on, on, brother 
Rombert, on, on !" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The moon shone brightly upon a scene of gayety. 
There was music, and dancing, and light feet, and 
merry hearts. Tender looks stole from pensive 
eyes, and bright flashes shot from brilliant orbs. 
But where ? At the wedding of Peter Rombert ? 
No. These things might not be permitted within 
the charmed circles that surrounded the dwelling 
of Dutartre. Nay, scarcely within the boundaries 
of Carolina. Fanaticism sat, like an incubus, upon 
the life and spirit of the colony. Nothing that was 
merely innocent might be considered sinless, nor 
aught recognised as piety, that was unmixed with 
wild enthusiasm. They knew not that such a 
thing as harmless festivity might exist ; or, rather, 
they had wrought lip their feelings to a state so un- 
natural, that they wished not to know it. 

Sect ! sect ! was the cry that resounded in the 
deep forests of Carolina, and echoed and re-echoed 
through the streets of her young towns ; and it 
mounted to heaven : a thankless and unworthy of- 
fering to Him who hath simply commanded us to 
" love one another." Religion ! religion ! was 
in the mouth of every man ; but it seemed to have 
deserted their hearts. They worshipped images 
of religion of every form and fashion, but forgot 
religion itself; for what is fierce sectarianism but 
image worship f 

It was not in Carolina that the scene I have men- 
tioned was transacting. It was on board a gallant 
ship, in the midst of the ocean. That quarter-deck 
was never so gay before. The waves of old At- 
lantic never gamboled in clearer, brighter moon- 
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light. Never could voyagers have desired a fairer 
breeze. The canvass of the noble vessel was filled, 
but not strained, and she was gently wafted directly 
toward her destined port. 

Three or four emigrating French musicians were 
pouring forth their melody upon the ocean breeze, 
and a number of the tars of Old England were 
scattered around the deck, or perched upon the 
shrouds, their honest, vveather*beaten countenances 
glowing with pleasure at witnessing the enjoyment 
of the dancers. Gayety ruled the hour. There 
were none there to look upon the scene with lower- 
ing brows, and cry, " these be thy victims, O Sa- 
tan !" or to marvel that the ocean did not open its 
bosom, and swallow up those who had the temerity 
to be joyful. 

A few only of this gay company claim particular 
attention. The first I shall introduce to the reader 
was a young Carolinian lady of pleasing address, 
and whose countenance, lighted up by a full and 
bright blue eye, gave token of both intelligence 
and sweetness of disposition. This was the only 
daughter of Landgrave Moreland. She was dan- 
cing with a handsome young Frenchman, who was 
called Francis D' Allien. Another couple consisted 
of the brother of the lady and the cousin of the 
gentleman just named. A third female was a very 
pretty married lady, whose elderly husband stood 
aside, regarding her every motion with rather a 
queer expression of countenance : for what it ex- 
actly indicated might have been difiicult to de- 
cide. At all events, it did not proclaim indifference. 
His wife was young, aflable, and certainly very pret- 
ty* Her partner in the dance was — buti claim as 
much extra space to describe him as he required 
for his saltations — a new paragraph at least, and 
room for parentheses. 
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This young gentleman was dressed at the top of 
the fashion : a profusion of the modern breeches, 
one of the glorious inventions of the (then) late Au- 
gustan age of France ; as great a profusion of wig — 
and thereby bung a tail ; and an equal profusion 
of powder. Under all this load, howoFer, he '* ca- 
pered nimbly ;" and, beside bestowing many at- 
tentions on his fair partner, he voluntarily supplied 
numerous accompaniments to the regular figures 
of the dance. To tell truth, I had very nearly said 
that he acted quite ridiculously ; but upon a closer 
investigation of the data upon which the present 
chapter is founded, I discovered that he was of no- 
ble family, whereby I escaped this egregious blun- 
der, and now state, distinctly and freely, that he 
exhibited the swagger of '^ high birth," and did 
things with a ^' patrician air." 

fljr. Seymour Cowper Mortimer ( ! ) was not quite 
entitled, by birth, to the prefixture of "the ho- 
nourable ;" nor, at that day, could he hope to ob- 
tain it by other means, after he reached America ; 
particularly, as there were then no republics on 
this side the Atlantic. He deserved it, however, 
for one magnanimous act alone, to pass over others 
in silence. It is well attested that, although a gen- 
tleman born, he was " short of funds ;" yet, not- 
withstanding this dire misfortune, (doubly dire when 
we remember his high birth,) he had nobly dared 
to brave the dangers of the sea, in order to instruct 
the ignorant Americans in the colonies how to 
manage their own affairs ; especially, their internal 
government. 

There were many reports in circulation to the 
detriment of this philanthropic young Englishman. 

Some said that he had been obliged to leave hid 
native country because he could not pay certain 
tradesmen, and base mechanics, whom he had en- 
couraged with his custom ; unprincipled fellows, who 
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had actually brought in their bills, which be possibly 
had settled, and been too honourable to take receipts 
for. But a second set of slanderers overshot their 
mark completely. These asserted, that he had 
been induced to change his residence on account of 
a prosecution commenced against him by a foolish 
husband, whose silly wife had become fond of Mor- 
timer, they never dreaming that this was, in reality, 
a feather in his cap. 

Now, this last story was true, as will be mani- 
fested by the gentleman's own confession ; and al- 
though people on this side the water might not have 
been utterly inexcusable for their ignorance of the 
benefit they were doing him when they told it, yet 
it must be allowed, that the man who prosecuted 
him, living in a perfectly civilized country, where 
the great are always privileged, must have been a 
decided ignoramus. But, as great events often 
flow from little causes, so do beneficial results 
frequently follow silly measures. Like one far 
greater than himself, the jackanapes who thought 
to persecute Mortimer, although he did his country 
an injury, by sending a valuable citizen out of it, 
conferred a benefit on a great portion of the world. 
I intend to prove this assertion at once. 
' The Augustus Caesar of France, and the men 
who ruled, may as well be assimilated as the ages 
in which they ruled, since no small part of the re- 
nown of both Octavivs and the fourteenth Louis, 
was acquired by their possessing what we Yankees 
call a '^ knack" of turning other people's talents to 
their own account. The French Augustus, I say, 
did a very foolish thing when he declared that 
" his grandfather loved, and his father feared, but 
that he neither feared nor loved the Huguenots ;" 
and accordingly, (for it doth not appear that he 
gave any better reason,) took measures to drive 
them out of his kingdom. Ndw, although a welU 
informed and correct writer of the present day says, 
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that France has not yet recoFered from the shock 
of this freak of the grand monarch, still, the cele- 
brated *^ revocation" was of immense importance 
to many other nations, among which the industrious 
Protestants were scattered. Thus this liberal 
statesman benefited a larger portion of the human 
race than he could have done by keeping his peace- 
able, quiet, industrious citizens at home ; moreover, 
by this act, he spread the language and arts of ''the 
most enlightened nation in the world," over Europe 
and America. 

Precisely thus was it with John Smith, the man 
who prosecuted Mr. Seymour Cowper Mortimer. 
I call him John Smith, because, no doubt, he was 
a plebeian ; and, if so, that is as good a name for 
him as any, and very likely it was his true one. 

Mr. Mortimer (so the story ran) had once been 
thrown into jail, and, while there, undertook to 
doubt the '' constitutionality" of imprisonment for 
debt. He even wrote a pamphlet, that called the 
attention of his countrymen very pointedly to the 
subject. Whereupon, finding that political pam- 
phlets would sell, if they boldly attacked established 
principles, or, above all, questioned the '' constitu- 
tionality" of any law that chanced to pinch any 
portion of the community for whose benefit it had 
been made, he had ever since written one when- 
ever he became — "short of funds." 

By this means, Mortimer had become an adept 
at pamphlets, (Landgrave Moreland was no match 
for him,) and he would have completely overturned 
the government of England, had he not, unfortu- 
nately, advanced opinions too learned for the com- 
prehension of the age in which he lived. After 
proving almost every existing law to be unconsti- 
tutional, and finding adherents to every opinion^ 
(for no law exactly suits every body,) he changed 
his battery, and started something more than a 
dpubt as to the legality of the conatitutioo ! Ah, 
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there is nothing will compare with the tiger spring 
of a great mind, manfully resolved upon reform. 
It will assuredly put down abuses, even if it has to 
establish greater ones to effect it. 

Now, had Mr. Doctor Seymour Cowper, &c., 
remained in England, notwithstanding the un* 
pleasant incidents perpetually occurring to inter- 
rupt him, and the circumstance of the pamphlet 
market getting to be pretty well supplied by com- 
petition, (many pennyless fellows, who supposed 
themselves statesmen, or were willing to write any 
thing for bread, being then out of employ,) it is 
true, he might have established this important po-^ 
sition ; but he never could have been remarkable 
for that extensive philanthropy, in overturning all 
law, and constitution too, which distinguished 
him among the half civilized Americans, in the 
midst of whom, as will be seen, he afterwards cut 
a mighty iGgure, and was considered the beau ideal 
of political integrity. The colonists felt the more 
bound to respect him, because his countrymen, in 
England, who loved him so well that he dared not 
go among them, were pleased to applaud and en- 
courage him in his philanthropic endeavours in 
America ! Wherefore, glory be to all repudiated 
statesmen and philanthropists, and to the political 
fanaticism upon which they ride. And, not for- 
getting the position I promised to prove by this 
portion of the history of the life of Mr. Seymour, 
&;c. &c., honour to the memories of Louis XIV. 
and of John Smith ; the men whose very errors 
were productive of unbounded good. 

The dance ended, Mr. Mortimer's partner was 
gladly received by her husband, and the other two 
gentlemen, before noticed, attended theirs to the 
cabin, when they took leave of them for the night. 
They then returned to the deck, and walked to- 
ward the bows of the vessel. Here they found Mr. 
Seymour, &c. &c., instructing some sailors how to 
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perform their ordinary duties, in a manner far 
better than any they had ever heard of. 

*' Ah, Moreland," cried Mr. Mortimer, ^* you are 
for moonlight and melancholy, eh ? Well, it is 
better than those inconvenient narrow hammocks 
and berths. By the by, what do you think of my 
partner in the dance to-night f Isn't she a splendid 
creature ? I wonder how that old curmudgeon got 
her ? She reminds me of one angel who returned 
my love. This beauty does not seem to favour my 
suit." 

^* Favour your suit, sir f" repeated Moreland, 
** pray what suit have you preferred to her ?" 

^' Why I cannot exactly say that I have made 
any direct offer, but I have expressed to her my 
rapturous admiration of her charms. I did not 
allow a single opportunity to slip to-night, while 
dancing with her — these are preliminaries, you 
know — of telling her of her attractions. But I re- 
ceived no encouragement. She did not seem to 
comprehend me. I believe the woman has no 
brains, handsome as she is." 

The Carolinian and his French friend both 
smiled. The latter bowed quite politely, as he r^ 
plied, that Madame appeared to him, judging from 
the very circumstance mentioned, to have very 
good brains. 

^' Ha, ha, ha," laughed Mr. Mortimer; '*I won- 
der. Monsieur, where her brains were when she 
picked up that surly old fellow for a husband f" 

'' Mr. Arlington is a very civil old gentleman," 
replied Moreland. '^ I have found, upon convers* 
ing with him, that he is a man of considerable in- 
formation, although he appears reserved and taci- 
turn upon first acquaintance." 

*'fle is an old fool !" remarked Mr. Seymour 
Cowper Mortimer, with a slight departure from 
'* that inborn politeness which marks those of gentle 
birth." 
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*^ In youf opinion, perhaps you would have added," 
observed the Frenchman. 

'* Oh, the devil !" exclaimed Seymour, &c., 
quite positively, giving hui body a graceful whirl on 
one heel, and just glancing at the eye of the Caro- 
linian. '' Any one can see it." 

His motive for this cavalier conduct may be 
better understood by some insight into the charac- 
ter of the American. 

Edgar Moreland was a young man of sterling 
worth. No expense had been spared in his educa- 
tion by the landgrave, who was bountifully reward- 
ed in the close application of his son. After re- 
ceiving the best instruction that could be obtained 
in Carolina at that day, he had been placed in one 
of the English universities. He subsequently studied 
law in the mother country, and then returned to 
America. 

At the time of which I write, he had made a 
second visit to England, as one of the suite of 
Colonel Barnwell, the agent appointed to obtain 
the royal approval of the newly established govern- 
ment in Carolina. His sister accompanied him to 
the land of their ancestors, whence they had made 
a tour upon the continent, and were now returning 
to their native colony. The talents of young More- 
land were of a very superior order ; but it was only 
occasions worthy of their exertion that could call 
them forth. There was nothing merely showy or 
superficial about him. No stranger would have 
supposed that he possessed talents in any degree 
above respectability, and the opinion generally 
formed of him was, that he was a perfectly gentle- 
manly young man, of fair abilities, well informed, 
though rather too reserved. But those who knew 
him intimately, predicted a brilliant career. Many 
would have supposed, from the appearance of deep 
thought that sat upon his brow, that Mr. Moreland 
might be twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of 
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age ; whilei in truth, he was but twenty-three. His 
countenance probably would not have been called 
handsome, but it betokened manliness and self-de- 
pendence, unmixed with assurance or conceit. He 
was well formed, but rather delicate than robust. 
Occasionally, when in company with his chosen 
friends, his spirits were observed to mount yerj 
high ; and when they did, he was remarkable for a 
refined, but very keen and quick wit, which flowed, 
without the slightest apparent effort, in a continued 
stream that was perfectly irresistible. It was sel- 
dom, however, that he was very lively. The vi- 
vacity and wit which I have said sometimes ruled 
the hour with him, might have been inherited from 
his mother, whose family was French, and who had 
been celebrated for both ; but the reserve of hiv 
English ancestry was predominant. But his con- 
duct was universally distinguished by that polite- 
ness which proceeds from the heait, rather than 
from any imbibed impressions, that it is the mark 
of a gentleman to be polite. No man hated osten- 
tation more than he did. Nothing could induce 
him to blazon forth his own abilities, and had there 
never happened any occasion of moment to call 
them into exercise, their extent might never have 
been suspected by the world. When he was ex- 
amined by the lords of the regency, his statements, 
in regard to the situation of the colony, had been 
remarkably clear and elucidatory ; and when one 
of their lordships had seen fit to censure highly the 
unsatisfied and quarrelsome spirit of the colonists, 
the young Carolinian had burst forth into a defence 
of his countrymen, in which he shielded them from 
the imputation, and hurled back the charge of 
causing their political troubles upon the mother 
country, in a clear, convincing and powerful strain 
of eloquence ; and, much as their lordships disliked 
to hear the facts to which he called their attention, 
in proof of his assertion, they were completely 
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electrified with surprise at the hitherto unsuspected 
powers of the orator. In a minute after he finished 
speaking, he was the same reserved and unassum- 
ing Edgar Moreland, as before. The impression 
left upon the minds of his noble hearers was, that 
he was a young man of extraordinary talents ; and 
be was invited to their houses, and treated with the 
most marked attention during his stay in England. 
In consequence of this, their lordships received 
much valuable information, in relation to the 
southern colonies ; but the extreme respect shown 
to the Carolinian did not at all elate him. In what 
could the respect, or even the adulation of the great, 
.alter such a man ? He was a high-spirited whole- 
souled being, who, while he assumed no superiority 
Jiimself, acknowledged none in others. Perhaps it 
would have been sufficient to have said, that he was 
of the race of the Carolinians ; fearless^ and un- 
conquerably free ! 

But to return : Moreland did not at all reply to 
the insolence of Mr. Mortimer ; and thinking, with 
no small share of vanity, that the American was 
rather awed by his rank, the man of gallantry pro- 
ceeded : 

"Ah, we understand these things at home.- It 
only requires a few more compliments, a few heavy 
«igbs drawn in her hearing, a few dying glances at 
her, and, in her sight, a few fierce looks at her 
husband, as though one regarded him as chief ob- 
stacle to one's happiness. Then you will soon hear 
a deep sigh in return ; for there is no question that 
this young creature has been compelled to marry 
■the old fellow, on account of his wealth, or some- 
thing of that sort. And if I do hear her sigh in 
return, let me alone afterward. She is mine in 
spite of the devil. That Allington is just such 
another as I had to deal with once before. But I 
out-generalled him completely. Every thing ar- 
ranged, coach at the end of the street, some blub- 
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bering about her young ones, on the part of mj 
inamorata, when k came to the pinch of parting ; 
overruled that, and away we went. A blessed 
angel she was ; resembled the pretty Allington in 
figure ; delightful companion ; repented the step 
the instant she left her own door ; wept charming- 
ly ; made a hundred times more interesting by 
tears ; loved her more deeply for them, and, of 
course, could not think of consenting to her piteous 
supplication to let her return home, and give up our 
schemes. No, no, it was too late for that. I lifted 
her into the coach ; followed her ; crack ! went the 
whip, just as she gave an enchanting scream ; her 
last effort ; and forward thundered the carriage. 
She was mine." 

" Do you mean to say, sir," asked the American, 
'* that you succeeded in persuading a weak woman 
to leave her husband and children, ruin her charac- 
ter, the reputation of her family, and the peace of 
mind of her husband ? Is that it, Mr. Mortimer?" 

" Mean to say ?" repeated Seymour, &c., " why, 
how dull you are ! It is easily understood. We 
made a regular elopement of it, I tell you ; the 
most perfect thing, in its way, that had been done 
in a long time." 

" Mr. Mortimer," said Moreland, with a stern- 
ness so unusual that it started even his most inti- 
mate friend, D'AUein, " any man has a right to de- 
cline an acquaintance if he pleases. I pray, sir, 
that oiuAmay end here, and at this instant." 

" Djffm know what I am, sirf" cried the angry 
libertine. 

But the words had been spoken. Moreland turn-^ 
ed from him in disgust, and walked to the side of 
the vessel, where, leaning on the bulwark, be gaze4 
long upon the^glancing waters^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The ship continued to plough the great deep, 
without the interruption of a single head-wind. 
Occasionally, during the remainder of the voyage, 
when the Carolinian passed the high-born man of 
gallantry, the latter would remark, to some person, 
but in such a manner that Moreland knew that 
what he said was intended for his ear, that the 
Americans wefe a half-civilized set of beings ; or, 
that he would teach the bumpkins manners when 
he arrived among them ; or something else, equally 
vain and silly. But Moreland did not consider it 
worth his while to elevate such a scapegrace by 
taking any notice of him. Beside this, as the re- 
marks were not addressed to him, why should he 
reply to them ? 

Mortimer, finding that this course gained no- 
thing, and feeling that, in spite of himself, his se- 
cret respect for the Carolinian increased, addressed 
himself to Francis D'Allien, and expostulated upon 
what he called the unjust and unfair conduct of his 
friend. Such men will descend to such means. 
But this was of no avail with Moreland. As a mat- 
ter of civility between fellow passengers, the Caro- 
linian continued to pass the compliments of the 
day with Mr. Seymour Cowper Mortimer; but 
neither the assumed hauteur, nor natural sycophan- 
cy of the latter, could ever carry the point further. 

The friendship which existed between Edgar 
Moreland and Francis D'Allien was of some years' 
standing. They had met in England during the 
time that Moreland was proaeQuXm^ Vi\% %V3kS^^%\ 
13* 
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and they were such friends as genius creates. Betb 
were of the same profession, and legal questions 
of dee^ importance, now proposed by one, and now 
by the other, had been the subject of much episto- 
lary discussion between them, since their first ac- 
quaintance. There was something of a sterner and 
closer reasoning in the Carolinian's arguments; 
but the Frenchman possessed an activity of per- 
ception, a readiness in giving a new colouring to 
facts, and a quickness at quoting from stanch au- 
thorities, that gave his correspondent enough to 
do. Thus each became convinced, that the other 
possessed talents of no common grade, and that it 
was a merit to be able to combat it successfully. 
Impressed with this respect for each other, their 
friendship was, of course, sincere, and constantly 
increasing. 

Partly through the advice of Moreland, to settle 
in Carolina, where his friend offered to obtain for 
him a license to practise, after a short probation, 
and partly on account of his disgust at political mat- 
ters at home, D' Allien often thought of going to 
America. At the time of which I write, his cousin, 
who was a great favourite with him, and whose pa- 
rents had emigrated thither, wished to visit Caro- 
lina, and was in want of a protector. Moreland 
was then in England with his sister, and would soon 
return to his own country, and this junction would 
make the voyage pleasant for both parties. About 
this time, too, (his little majesty Louis XV. being 
only ten years old,) France was misruled by the 
regent, duke of Orleans, and his unprincipled fa- 
vourite, the celebrated Dubois, who, St. Simon 
says, " lied to such a degree as to deny his own 
actions, when taken in the fact." Beside this, the 
bubble of the royal bank, projected by the Scotch- 
man, Law, and blown to an enormous size by the 
imprudence of the eager regent himself, had burst! 
France was in an uproar ; and her young citizeoi 
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who had always been opposed to the regentf and 
was a stanch advocate for the plan of government 
proposed by the lamented and virtuous duke of 
Burgundy, with no great regret left his country tn 
the midst of the confusion. 

Moreiand took a mischievous pleasure in at- 
tempting to defend the political course of the re- 
gent, because D' Allien was so completely disgust- 
ed with his conduct, that he could not bear to hear 
any one praise him. One day the young French- 
man stood leaning over the side of the vessel, in 
such deep musing that he did not perceive his friend^ 
until the latter, who had stood at his side some 
time, pleasantly accosted him — 

"Are you thinking of you friend Philip?" he 
asked. 

" My friend Philip ?" exclaimed D' Allien: " what 
Philip ?" 

** He of Orleans," cried Moreiand, laughing, 
" the father of the present financial system of 
France." 

" Ah ! andthe imitator of Henry IV. !" exclaim- 
ed D' Allien, with a contemptuous smile. Well, 
there is one thing in which he has forgotten to 
imitate his illustrous ancestor, that he appears will- 
ing to shun." 

** And pray, what is that, Frank ?" 

** In being assassinated," returned the French- 
man, with an air of mock earnestness, that added 
greatly to the amusement of his friend. 

" And what then would become of his Sully?" 
demanded the latter. 

" Who is his Sully, Dubois ?" 

" No, not Dubois ; but Law, his comptroller-ge- 
neral of the finances — he who, like his predecessor, 
is to pay off the debts of the government, and 
make France rich again." 

'^ He," continued D' Allien, taking up the man- 
ner of his friend, ^^ who was considered a wild 
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fchemer in his own country— he who was banished 
from Venice as a designing adventurer, and from 
Genoa likewise—and who hath nevertheless per- 
suaded the Regent of Francci that all the rest of 
the world are fools, and that nobody knows any 
thing of finance but himself; and who the said Re- 
gent believes, simply because his schemes have not 
succeeded any where else !" 

**But, D'Allien," said Moreland, more seriously, 
*' I have heard several gentlemen in England, well 
qualified to give an opinion on this subject, speak 
favourably of Law's pioject. They believe, that 
if he is supported ably^ he will carry it successfully 
through." 

" Any project," returned the Frenchman, " may 
be forced through by the strong hand of a go- 
vernment regardless of the means it employs ; 
and this will be forced through by Orleans. He has 
so many favourites and roues, as he calls them, 
that he is a little puzzled to find places or money for 
them ; and for the sake of these danglers he upsets 
the whole currency of the country ! I care not whe- 
ther his project be feasible or not. I object, and 
always would object, to experiments on so large a 
scale ; particularly when the real object is self-ag- 
grandizement, and the professed object merely to 
make what is already good, better. Above all, I 
detest, in the head of a government like ours, an 
obstinate self-will. We were doing well, and our 
commerce was thriving, when this second Henry 
IV., as he has the vanity to think himself, at the 
instigation of a noted schemer, determines to 
amend the currency by * trying a grand experi- 
ment, forsooth, which no other government dare 
attempt ! I believe, too, that he actually has 
the weakness to think his obstinacy, in reducing the 
country to bankruptcy, a proof of moral courage ! 
His scheme has virtually failed — his bank notes are 
a song; and yet, determined to experiment still 
farther on the distresses of the people, he, in Feb-> 
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ruary last, issued his tremendous edict ; declaring 
it penal in the moderate sum of ten thousand livresi 
for any person to be found in possession of more 
than five hundred livres in silver, either coined or 
uncoined ! or, in other words, declares that paper 
ought to be considered of more value than metal, 
;Whenever he (The Illustrious Self-willed!) shall 
say it is so. Now, sir, look at the efFect^of this 
glorious experiment ; five-hundred thousand citi- 
zens bankrupt! Suppose that his scheme is 
good, excellent, unsurpassed in the annals of 
financing ; is that any excuse for the present 
evil — for spreading distrust, ruin, misery, des- 
pair over the whole nation ? No, sir, nothing can 
be urged in favour of experiments upon the pro- 
perty, happiness and lives, of millions of subjects? 
Suppose, I say, that this grand scheme is founded 
on good reasoning, how can it succeed ? who is to 
be benefited by it, after every merchant and me- 
chanic in the kingdom is ruined by the experiment? 
Let him experiment upon the salaries of favourites, 
roues, and mistresses, if he wishes a field in which 
to try projects ; but let him respect the earnings of 
honest men, who have no roues, and to whom chil- 
dren and wives supply the place of favourites and 
mistresses. If we were in France, we might take 
Bides : one of us might be in favour of things as they 
were — of the old system, and the other of the u»- 
definable, but, as we are told, glorious new theory. 
But we are not there ; you are not a French citi- 
zen, and I have left my country : let us observe 
coolly, then, and without prejudice. Let us set 
aside the merits and demerits of both the old and 
new plans, and looking directly at the actual state 
of the country at this moment, take the question of 
the justice of making any experiment, for any pur- 
pose, on so broad a scale." 

'* There is no shadow of justice in it," said the 
Cfir-oliniaQi uQhesitatinglji '< nor can the least ex** 
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euae be made for continuing it under present cir- 
cumstances, whatever may have been the induce- 
ment to commence so dangerous an experiment as 
this has certainly proved.'' 

'^ You mistake," said D' Allien, smiling; ''Orleans 
does every thing with a shadow of justice, but no- 
thing more. He, occasionally, is very rigid ; and| 
for example, will persist in refusing clemency to an 
offender, when every body prays for it, except his 
favourites, who, at once, bellow forth his cruelty, 
as intrepidity. As you well know, he confirmed 
his regency by a lit de justice, an institution that 
should be termed ' a court for the suppression of 
right,' the arbitrariness of which is well suited to 
such as the Illustrious Self-Willed. If a sovereign 
can set a parliament at defiance, whenever he 
chooses to carry some arbitrary measure, I see no 
use of a parliament at all. In such a case, the 
legislative branch of the government might as well 
consist of a parcel of school-boys as of men of learn- 
ing and judgment, who have the welfare of the 
people deeply at heart. In this last and worstf as- 
sumption, he has urged no excuse for the immense 
injury he has done, except his assurance to those 
who remonstrate, that ' their posterity will thank 
him !' This is in character, however, with his 
usual modesty, and goes to establish this grand po- 
sition, viz : The people are poor, miserable, short- 
sighted fools, who have no right to complain <^ 
being ruined, while the Illustrious (God bless him!) 
is gifted with penetration into futurity !" 

" The * Illustrious Self- Willed,' " repeated More- 
land, smiling at the title invented by his friend, 
*' should have credit for some virtue, however, and, 
certainly, for some resemblance to Henry the 
Great. He is said to be good-tempered, and is a 
good soldier." 

'' Good tempered to his favourites," returned 
I>'Allien» '^ for he has put every body out of office 
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to give them places, from the intriguing, ambitious, 
political liar, Dubois, his prime counsellor, down to 
the SatDney whom he has made comptroller of the 
finances, and, I really believe, his controller in every 
thing. In regard to soldiership, his claim is not so 
clearly proved, as appears to be generally conceded. 
At any rate, he must possess bravery, if not 
courage, or he never could have braved the whole 
nation as he has. If I had reduced so many of my 
fellow creatures to despair, by rendering them bank- 
rupts, I should look for the assassin's dagger day 
and night. I tell you, Edgar, he has given France 
a shock, in meddling with her currency, that he 
could not have equalled in plunging her into a ten 
years' war ! And, in truth, I doubt not the worst 
of wars, a civil one, will be the end of this good 
tempered soldier's interference in that about which 
he knows nothing, but his advisers too much for 
honest men. While the nation has been growing 
poor, liaw has managed to obtain a handsome inde- 
pendence, and the Abbe, nay, the Archbishop, (and 
heaven knows what he will be next,) who was er&- 
while known as the Abbe Frippanneauy and who, I 
take the Jiberty to suspect, is at the bottom of the 
whole scheme, has become immensely rich ! You 
will see how the intriguing prime-counsellor will 
sKp out of this in the end. If he does not manage 
to leave the whole blame of the measure resting 
on the Illustrious and poor Sawney, call me no 
prophet." 

Moreland did not attempt to solve the doubts of 
his friend, nor did he deny the plausibility of his 
prediction, and here the conversation ended. 

I would add, that history has confirmed the worst 
fears of D'Allien. This experiment of the *' Illus- 
trious Self- Willed," on that delicate, yet powerful 
agent, the currency of the country, by creating uni- 
versal distrust, and destroying the public credit, 
was the root from which sprung the French revo* 
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lution ! Like effects are apt to follow like causes | 
therefore, if there should be any among the present 
generation, who would like to reproduce, on a new 
stage, the tragedy of The French Revolution, there 
is nothing like rehearsing it, and proceeding to 
business at once. Let them begin at the beginning, 
at the root, at the currency, and then follow up the 
other directions afforded by the history of the 
country where it perfectly succeeded. In doing this, 
the prospect is quite encouraging, inasmuch, as 
things could be done quicker in the present than in 
the last century. The actors would not require 
three score of years, in this age, to bring about the 
death scene. 

It was with undisguised pleasure, that the friends 
perceived that their female relatives grew more 
and more attached to each other with every sue* 
ceeding day; for the affection which D'Allien felt 
for his cousin could not be exceeded by any brother 
for a sister. The young advocate was an orphan, 
and had been brought up under the same roof with 
her. He had no brothers or sisters, and she had 
been so long separated from hers, and was of so 
affectionate and kind a disposition, that she could 
not but reciprocate his regard. 

Ellen Moreland, it will be remembered, was one 
of that race of noble-minded women, whose pa- 
triotism shone so conspicuously during our revolu- 
tionary struggle, and whose other virtues are so 
well known to all who know any thing of the 
women of Carolina. Allowing for that natural 
difference, which gives the greater portion of vi- 
vacity and sprightliness to her sex, she might be 
said closely to resemble her brother. Her acquire- 
ments were numerous, and many of them of a solid 
and useful character. Francis D'Allien had been 
received by her, without any coyness or affectation, 
as an intimate friend. He was such to her brother, 
and she had too often heard Edgar speak of him as 
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m miui of sterling worth ; and she had too much 
confidence in the soundness of his judgment, to 
doubt that D' Allien was deserving of her utmost 
respect. The Frenchman, on the other hand, was 
struck with her resemblance to his most valued 
friend ; and so did she remind him of Edgar, when 
in conversation with her, that he was frequently, 
WToluntarily, led to change the discourse from the 
subjects which are generally supposed most to 
interest a female, to those of a graver cast, which 
he was so fond of conversing upon with her brother. 
To his great surprise, he found when he did so, 
not only that she was conversant with many of 
them, but that she manifested the same close and 
pertinent reasoning that distinguished his friend. 
It is needless to say, that the company of an intel- 
lectual woman, who was grave or gay, as suited his 
humour at the moment, and equally charming in 
either mood, was highly prized by a young man, 
noted for an active sensibility, delicate politeness, 
and, at the same time, a love of learning, and of 
free and bold argument. 

Angelica, the cousin of D'AUien — ^but I fear I shall 
not be able to do justice to her. Reader, if ever 
thou hast put thy imagination to the task of pre- 
senting thee with an image of perfect loveliness ; 
if ever thou hast dreamed of a fairy, who seemed 
to skip along the surface of the ground, almost dis- 
daining to touch it — whose light and fragile form, 
and flowing ringlets, reminded thee of a being 
of the ethereal world — whose countenance, beam- 
ing with ingenuousness, spoke plainer than words 
of a pure and innocent heart — whose long, silken 
eyelashes enviously strove to conceal eyes that 
were brilliant as rich gems, or sweetly pensive, 
as their gentle mistress the inmost heart directed — 
a buoyant, gay, artless, soul-stirring, but intensely 
feeling creature ; thou mightest have realized thy 
'^wild imaginings" in looking upon her. This 

Vol. I.— 14. 
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world is too rough and tempest-beaten ; there are 
too many crooked, and winding, and dark ways, to 
render it a dwelling-place fit for such as her. Rest- 
ing upon the manly arm of the upright and gene- 
rous Moreland, she might have tripped along 
through the dangerous paths of life, a blessing to 
him, and to all around her ; glancing brightly where 
the sunbeams fell, and protected and sheltered from 
the chilling blast. 

But Edgar Moreland thought Angelica too gay, 
too lively — perhaps a little unreflecting. She had 
such a heartfelt merry laugh, that, although he 
could not avoid joining her when she indulged it ; 
yet, with the conviction that she knew naught of 
the world's troubles, there came upon the mind of 
Moreland a strange feeling, a prophetic impres- 
sion, that her extremely high flow of spirits would 
meet with some undefinable, but withering inter- 
ruption, some overwhelming sorrow, which so ten- 
der a being could not withstand. He had never 
seen a person apparently so perfectly happy, so full 
of life and enjoyment. He wished, for her sake, that 
her spirits were more temperate. There was no 
reason that he knew of, why she should not be so 
excessively joyous, but it appeared to him that it 
was not like reality ; that it must be something 
which could not last. 

The active benevolence of Moreland had led 
him into numerous scenes of deep distress, and 
painful human suffering, while he resided in Eng- 
land. He had first been induced to seek such 
scenes, for the purpose of studying the eflfects of 
government. He looked upon the law, which he 
had chosen as a profession, not as a good business 
for money getting, but as a noble science; as a 
science of more importance to the world than any 
other — as the prop and support of government. He 
was ever the people's friend ; and he wished to wit- 
ness the results of that science upon the mass of 
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human beings — upon all classes of them. He had 
sought out the poorest ; and, among them, he had 
found so much to awaken his sympathy, that his 
benevolence had never slumbered afterward. The 
scenes thus presented to his view, perhaps fixed 
more firmly the unassuming and reserved habits 
that marked him. He thought of their extreme 
distress ; of the blessings that had been showered 
down upon himself; of the unsearchable wisdom of 
the God who thus unequally dispensed his favours ; 
and was silent. 

If there had been a senseless, prattling garrulity 
about Angelica, she could not have enlisted More- 
land's feelings at all. But it was not so. Her wit 
was keen and brilliant, and well tempered by feel- 
ing. She never exerted it at the expense of those 
who would feel its smart, without being able to re- 
sent it ; she had too much feeling herself to wound 
that of another. Yet she was extremely lively. 
But why should her being so disturb Moreland ? 
It was because he took a deeper interest in every 
thing concerning her than he was conscious of. 

One afternoon Moreland and D' Allien, were at 
a loss to repeat a passage from some German writer. 
They could not remember what it was he said upon 
a certain point, which they were anxious to settle. 
Ellen laughingly observed that they were now upon 
a subject too abstruse for her to be of any assist- 
ance. Just then Angelica spoke, timidly, a few 
words in German. 

** That is it ; that is it," cried her cousin, spring- 
ing from his seat, and seizing her hand; ''go on, 
Angelica ; repeat the whole sentiment." 

*' Do," exclaimed Moreland, in surprise ; " we 
will be under great obligations to you." 

Angelica slightly coloured, but instantly recover- 
ing herself, distinctly repeated the passage, which 
was of some length. 

'< Who would have imagined," thought More* 
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land, *' that Angelica's mind was stored with such 
rusty scraps as th^t, which might only be supposed 
to be remembered by a couple of bookish bachelors 
like Frank and myself?" 

'^ I will lay a wager, Moreland/^ cried his friend, 
^* that my cousin can puzzle either you or me, in a 
number of German authors. In truth, I believe I 
never laid down a book in the house that Angelica 
did not find time to read, unless it was, unquestion- 
ably, and beyond all manner of doubt, a law-book/' 

'^ You must allow me a share in that bet, Mon- 
sieur," said Ellen. 

*' I would not bet against your cousin," returned 
Moreland, smiling, ^Mf sure to win. Come, let us 
take a stroll upon deck. Will you walk, Angelica?" 

The ladies accepted the offer, and they ascended 
from the cabin. Ellen took the arm of D' Allien, 
and Angelica that of Moreland. Moreland led, and 
it appeared that he would never tire of walking. 
When they turned, and Ellen caught a glimpse of 
the countenance of her friend, she saw her blusb 
several times, while Moreland continued talking as 
though he had completely thrown aside all claim to 
be considered a "rather reserved young gentle- 
man." What was very strange, too, the usual gay 
laugh of Angelica was not once heard, and yet she 
appeared greatly amused. After two or three 
times speaking to her brother about returning to 
the cabin, and being two or three times answered, 
" directly, my love," Ellen and her attendant left 
the deck. It was a full half hour after this ere 
they were fallowed by their friends. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



There were four predominant vices in the cha- 
racter of Peter Rombert : — The first was an inor- 
dinate self-conceit : the second, an avarice that co- 
veted but to squander ; the third, a base sensuality, 
as untameable as it was brutal ; and the fourth, a cra- 
ring ambition, so restless and insatiable, that, half 
the time, it knew not for what it strove. His hy- 
pocrisy was subservient to all these ; and had it 
not been for the uncontrolable nature of his temper, 
he would have been a still more dangerous man. 
But Providence never intended that man should 
be perfect in any thing, and least of all in villany. 

An now, his nerves yet rufiled with the recent 
excitement of his fierce passion, and wrapt in his 
dark though vain and conceited musings, Peter 
Rombert strode onward to the banks of the Edisto. 

When he arrived there, he paused ; and for some 
time he stood silently looking upon the rippling wa- 
ters. Then he muttered some broken and disjoint- 
ed sentences, and, at length, yielding to a habit of 
which he had in vain endeavoured to break him- 
self, he gave vent to the current of his thoughts in 
soliloquy. So had this habit fixed itself upon him, 
and so great was his anger when he found that any 
one was near enough to overhear him, that his 
slaves were accustomed to avoid him, in his walks 
about the Purchase, whenever it was possible to 
do so. Often had they seen him approaching, with 
his head drooping upon his breast, his eyes cast 
upon the ground, his hands clenched, and stamping 
at every step, while he talked loud and passion- 
ately. And if by chance he looked up,, and saw an; 
14* 
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of them within hearing, he never failed to assaalc 
them, and vent his fierce rage upon their unoffend- 
ing persons, as though they had purposely been 
listening to him. 

Long and darkly did the planter muse and solilo* 
quize, but suddenly he was recalled from his reverie 
by a hound, which sprung from a thicket near him. 
As the animal came fondling around his feet, he dis- 
tinctly saw, upon its brass collar, the letters T« D. W* 
In another instant, a handsome young man, dressed 
in a hunting frock, with a fowling-piece upon his 
shoulder, stood before him. The stranger started 
at beholding the planter, but instantly recovering 
his composure, accosted him with an ease that pro- 
claimed good breeding, which, for some reason or 
other^ was unpleasant to Rombert, who very stiffly 
returned the salutation. 

Who this person was, he easily comprehended* 
The initials on the collar of the dog made it plain. 
But, had it not been for that, he would have more 
than suspected the truth. The stranger was about 
twenty-five years old, tall and well formedi with a 
fine open countenance, somewhat embrowned by 
exposure to the scorching sun. This, while it did 
not detract from the manly beauty of his features,, 
gave him the appearance, assisted by his athletic 
person, of a hardy, active, young man. Neither 
did his pleasing look altogether conceal the indica- 
tions of a lofty and daring spirit. He was just such 
a man as one who loves his species likes to look 
upon. There was a haughty fire in his dafk eye, 
but it was atoned for by the suavity of his manner. 
SufiSce it to say, he was one of those daring spirits 
whom some men have talked of crushing by means 
of such inventions as gunpowder. 

Rombert liked him not. The scheming planter 
eould not imagine that there was a weakness about 
him that could be successfully assailed. True, his 
eoiifideiiee might be gained, and, perhaps, imposed 
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Hpon ; bat the minute in which he discovered that 
it had been, was of all things to be avoided. AH 
this Rombert knew at once : there was not a 
shadow of doubt resting on his conclusion. His 
presence had a sinking effect upon his spirits. It 
gave a shock to the resolutions with which his late 
0oliloquj had inspired him. He congratulated him« 
self that the intruder had not arrived before, whea 
he might, perhaps, have overheard his dark designs* 
There was something of the same nature in Rom- 
bert's feelings toward his present companion, as 
the spiritless Eugene experienced, when Rombert, 
an hour before, imposed his commands upon him. 
The difference was this : Eugene had a reason- 
able cause of resentment ; Rombert had not. 

*' Your name, sir," said the young man, '^ unless 
I am much mistaken, is Rombert ?" 

•' It is, sir," returned the planter, " and yours 
is ?»» 

^' Wexford* Mr. Rombert, allow me to con- 
gratulate you. You are a happy man. It is said 
that you are to marry Madame Arnoux/' 

*' Who says so f" interrupted Rombert, haughti- 

Wexford looked a little surprised. '* Pray ex- 
cuse me, sir," he said, ingenuously ; ** in a neigh- 
bourhood so thinly settled as this, such an event is 
quite a subject of gossip. I have heard, that the 
charming widow was to be married to a gentleman 
of the name which you inform me is yours. I hope 
you will not consider my mentioning it impertinent. 
Indeed, we backcountrymen sometimes forget po- 
liteness, in our anxiety to make friends ; it is so 
seldom that our vicinity is enlivened by the presence 
of a visiter. I allow, sir, that I may have been 
forward." 

" Not at all, not at all, sir," replied Rombert, 
with a smirk, for there was no chance left him to 
continue his rudeness, '* only I was not aware that 
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my expected alliance with the daughter of Mr* 
Dutartre was known out of the circle of her own 

family.'* 

<' O yes. There are some who speak of it, 
though, in fact, there is not much communication 
between the families of this section of country. 
Alas ! sir, these unfortunate religious disputes, 
which now run so high in the colony, completely 
destroy the chance of society here ; when the dis- 
tance between our habitations is, of itself, a great 
preventive to social intercourse. It is deeply to be 
regretted, sir, that religion is brought to bear upon 
every act of men's lives." 

*' Would you have men neglect their religion for 
worldly enjoyment, sir ?" asked the planter, with 
forced severity of tone and manner. 

** No," returned the other ; *' nor would I have 
them entirely neglect worldly matters for religion. 
Why, sir, things are carried to such a height here, 
that I have known a whole family (to the neglect 
of every thing else) protract their worship for the 
space of four days together ! I will own, sir, that 
I am a poor theologian, at the best ; but, never- 
theless, these times have occasionally drawn me 
from the vault of silent reverence, (where it is better 
that the majority should remain,) into the arena of 
strife. I contend, sir, that 'keep holy the sabbath 
day,' is a command no more imperative than .' six 
days shalt thou labour.' " 

Rombert declined an argument on the subject* 
It will be readily perceived, that such points were 
beneath the notice of his elevated philosophy : and 
unless there was some mean and selfish end to be 
immediately answered thereby, he never quarrelled 
about the mere tenets of a religion, the ground- 
work of which he secretly prided himself in disbe- 
lieving. In the present instance, he evaded the 
subject, by asking, in reference to the former part of 
Wexford's speech — 
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*^ The family of Mr. Dutartre do not indulge in 
this protracted worship, 1 think f" 

His companion coloured slightly, but instantly 
answered, '' 1 will own, sir, that I had particular 
reference to them." 

- ** Indeed ! — But, sir, it must be owned that this 
liberty to worship how and when we please is a 
blessed thing.^' 

" Liberty ! — excuse me — I would say that I do 
not think there is any liberty whatever in such a 
system. A man cannot speak his mind now-a-days. 
He must swim with the current, if he would be 
thought even moral ; and to avoid the charge of 
rank infidelity, he must at least seal his lips. I 
have mistaken the nature of liberty, if it has any 
thing to do with such a state of things.'^ 

The speaker paused an instant, looked thought- 
ful ; and when he proceeded, spoke with a more se- 
rious air, and far more earnestly than before. 
^* That must be a forced and unauthorized worship, 
which chains up the mind, crushes the affections, 
and would substitute artificial for natural inno- 
cence. But I must drop this subject. The truth 
is, that I am provoked, by what I see everywhere 
around me, into saying things which the fashion of 
the times will construe into irreverence. God knows, 
that I am no silly scoffer at his institutions." 

This solemn appeal was made in a bold, manly 
Toice, though with an air of deep reverence. 
There was no mistaking the sincerity of the speaker. 
It was the pure offspring of the heart of an honest 
roan. Rbmbcrt observed him narrowly, but was 
silent. 

*• When I can control my feelings, sir," Wexford 
continued, *^ I say nothing on these subjects. My 
ancestors left old Ireland because freedom of speech 
was denied them : but, it appears, the curse has 
followed our family into the wilderness of America. 
I feel extremely sorry for those poor girls. I oftea 
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wish that circumstances would permit my taking 
the young Judith out of her father's house, and 
changing the course of her studies. I feel a bro- 
ther's affection for her, she is so gentle and sweet- 
tempered." 

" That might be done, sir," said Rombert, with 
a bland smile, '* provided you made her your wife 
first." 

" Wife !" exclaimed the other, in surprise ; " O, 
that is another thing — a very serious matter. No, 
it is a different feeling I have for her. If I had a 
sister like her, I would consider her a prize. But 
you, Mr. Rombert, will have the privilege of a bro- 
ther, and such you should be unto her. Good morn- 
ing, sir." 

** Pray, sir, do not hurry. Will you not walk 
with me to the house, and see your favourite ?" 

** Not to-day," returned Wexford, smiling ; " I 
am not very intimate with the family ; and to my fa- 
vourite, as you term her, I have scarcely ever spo- 
ken a word. Besides, I am not dressed suitably 
for making a call upon ladies : I am upon a short 
hunting excursion, and time presses. Good day, sir, 
and God bless you. You are to be united to as 
fine a woman as ever breathed. Once more I say, 
God bless you ; and almost as willingly," he con- 
tiued, fixing his brilliant eye sternly upon the planter, 
'* would I reverse the prayer, if you do not try to 
render her happy. 1 say this freely ; for no man 
would fall under the malediction. Mr. Rombert, 
you are most fortunate in the possession of such a 
treasure. Once again, adieu. — Ha ! there's a 
chance for a marksman." 

And waving his hand, and making a sign to his 
dog, the free and fearless Wexford disappeared 
among the trees. Almost in the same instant, the 
report of his gtm was succeeded by the fall of a 
feathered victim. 

**By my sagacity," exclaimed the astonished 
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Rombert, as he recovered from the start which the 
sudden report of the fowling-piece gave him, ** here 
is another problem. I know not under which of the 
grand divisions of mankind to class this gentleman. 
Either knave or fool he must be ; for there is no 
medium* A toss of a copper, and the wiser class 
have him. And no doubt that will be the ultima- 
tum. A little more of this foolery, of which he 
complains, and he will be led to view the world 
aright. As yet, he belongs to the most numerous 
party. Why does he not play the hypocrite until 
he gets his mistress ? Why does he talk thus freely 
before me, when he knows that I am to marry one 
of this family, and is ignorant whether I am of 
their kind or not ? I tried to impress him with the 
idea that I was ; and yet he talked as carelessly as 
before, and was exceedingly free in giving his 
opinions. Why did he not fear my displeasure f 
Fear ! I believe he never knew what fear was, in 
any of its degrees. Hypocrisy, then ? O, no doubt 
he has some romantic notions of honour, and feels 
above that. If so, he is a fool. But again ; why 
does he not make use of his boldness, and carry her 
off in spite of old Dutartre and his simple sons? 
Ha ! perhaps there is a deeper scheme working ; 
one that I have not dreamed of. Perhaps, instead 
of merely mining, I must countermine ; and really, 
I do not like this fellow for an opponent, fool as he 
unquestionably is." 

And folding his arms, and with his head droop- 
ing, as usual, upon his breast, he returned to the 
liouse. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



When the planter returned to the house, he felt 
(confirmed in his late suspicion respecting the real 
motive of the hunting excursion of Wexford ; for, 
just as he reached the portico, Celeste hastily pass- 
ed him. Her face was partially concealed by a 
large bonnet, but the glimpse that he obtained, 
showed him that her eyes were red with recent 
weeping. She made a slight inclination of her 
head as they encountered, which served a double 
purpose, that of bestowing the salution which com- 
mon politeness to a guest demanded, and of screen- 
ing her countenance from, his gaze. 

Rombert turned, and for a minute, looked after 
her, as she hurried, with a'light and swift step, down 
the western avenue. Then, for an instant, he 
thought of following her ; but immediately the idea 
of the bold and determined Wexford flashed upon 
his mind, and giving a shrug of the shoulders, he 
again faced about. Then poising himself, his 
arms were again folded, his head again declined, 
and, with an air of studied mystery, he stalked into 
the common sitting room of the family. 

Here was a picture for any body but an artist. 
Boneau was sitting near a window, holding his 
spectacles on with his left hand, and grasping in 
his right a volume, on which his look was steadily 
bent ; Dutartre was leaning back in his chair, his 
eyes closed, and probably dozing off his fatigue ; 
while Eugene sat opposite to Boneau, upright, his 
hands clasped and lying in his lap, his head inclin- 
ing toward his left shoulder, the lips of his small, 
puckered, unmeaning mouth unclosed, and a vacant 
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gaze of his dull eye listlessly resting upon the 
preacher* 

The Moravian merely glanced at Rombert, as 
he entered, and although the latter endeavoured to 
excite his attention, by throwing into his look and 
manner as much of mysterious meaning as possible, 
the good Michael only drew down the corners of 
his mouth, momentarily closed his eyes, and then 
resumed his reading. Eugene was probably lost 
in reverie, for he did not even turn his gaze from 
the preacher ; but after a moment or two, old Mr. 
Dutartre gave a start, winked two or three times, 
made the same number of ineffectual attempts to 
throw forward the heavy old-fashioned chair on 
which he sat, from the wall against which its back 
rested, and finally stammered forth : *' E-E-Eu~ 
Eugene, why dont you hand Mr. Rombert a chair ?" 
Upon which hint, Eugene arose, and, mechanically 
complying with the request thus intimated, as me- 
chanically reseated himself. 

"Brothers!" cried the planter, in a strong and 
startling voice, " reach me no chair. I cannot sit. 
I am full of of the spirit ! I cannot rest ;" and clasp- 
ing his brow, he strode hurriedly, a number of 
times, from one side of the apartment to the other. 

Contrary to Rombert's expectations, the Mora- 
vian took no kind of notice of his furious strides 
and frantic gestures, except to bestow upon him 
andther momentary glance. Nature will assert its 
sway, occasionally, let us be as rigid as we can; 
and the preacher was a little vindictive and obsti- 
nate at the bottom. Rombert had offended him, 
and he was determined to examine into the causes 
of his late conduct at his leisure, and to forgive 
him very gradually, accompanying every point he 
might yield with a severe reproof. This, while it 
would gratify his own spleen, would give him more 
dignity in the eyes of the planter, than if he dis* 
played a readiness to pass over the offence with a 
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slight animadversion. He had pre-resolved upon 
this course ; and as interest, or what he termed 
**the welfare of the cause," coincided with the ob- 
stinacy of his disposition, he was well prepared to 
exhibit a cool reserve towards his convert. 

Meanwhile, brother Eugene, as he always model- 
ed his conduct upon that of brother Boneau, par- 
ticularly while the latter sojourned at his father's 
house, continued to regard the Moravian in the 
same manner as before ; ready either to preserve 
silence or spring wildly to his feet, as Michael might 
give example. Dutartre, it is true, made two or 
three threatening movements, and succeeded in 
getting his chair upon all four of its legs ; but there 
he stuck, his elbows resting on his thighs, his neck 
stretched up, and his head twisting about so as to 
enable him to glance alternately at his companions, 
evidently awaiting something farther from them. 

In fact, the planter had chosen a bad time to get 
up an excitement. The heat of the day was very 
oppressive, and the enthusiasm displayed in the 
burning of the books, had been followed by a reac- 
tion in the minds of the executioners. They were 
now in a state of comparative exhaustion. But Rom- 
bert was naturally impetuous ; and if he had not been, 
the success of his schemes required that, in the present 
instance, he should act immediately. An excellent 
})roof that the inspiration to which he pretended was 
genuine, was now at hand ; he had not a moment to 
spare. Under these pressing circumstances, the leth- 
argy of his companions was extremely provoking ; 
and when he concluded his theatric walk of perturba- 
tion, and found that he was not heeded, the chagrin 
he experienced was extreme. He had made a 
grand dash at effect, and, being unsuccessful, it was 
impossible that he should not appear rather silljr 
in his own eyes. In other words, and to use a 
common, though significant expression, <' he felt 
like a fool." And appearing and feeling thus, the 
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next thing, with him, was passion. He was, how- 
ever, able partially to control this ; and, cast- 
ing a fierce glance at Boneau, who now bent closer 
to his book, he addressed himself to his intended 
father-in-law : 

** Brother Dutartre," he said, *' have you ever 
read the works of the great Behmen f" 

Michael almost fancied that the arch-fiend was 
at his elbow, urging him to look up, so strongly 
was his curiosity excited ; but the imp, obstinacy, 
was tugging the other way, and out-generalled his 
grandsire. And as Boneau looked more earnestly 
at his book, in like manner his admirer, Eugene, 
fastened a closer look upon him. Thus, the little 
volume possessed a double attraction, though small 
benefit was derived from it at that moment, by 
either planet or satellite. 

** 1 have diligently read the great Behmen, 
brother Rombert," answered Dutartre. 

" Dost thou believe that his revelations are 
genuine ?" 

" I think so, brother." 

** Think ?" asked Boneau, peering over his spec- 
tacles at Dutartre, but without noticing Rombert. 

" There is no doubt of it," said Dutartre. 

" There is not," said Rombert, with energy. 
" Brother Dutartre, you have fought the good fight 
in France, with the Camisards." 

The master of the house slowly arose from his 
seat, as he answered, " Ay, a glorious battle." 

" Those brave men achieved wonderful things in 
the true cause." 

** They did, they did, indeed. But in the end — " 

" Cavalier was placed where his influence could 
do more good, brother," interrupted Rombert, with 
an approving and persuasive smile, '* than in drag- 
ging the tax-gatherers out of their beds, and hang- 
ing them with the tax-rolls humanely stuffed under 
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their halters, by way of ameliorating the unpleasant- 
ness of the hempen yoke." 

Old Dutartre smiled, looked extremely knowing, 
gave his shoulders a true French shrug, took a 
pinch of snuff, and offered his box to Kombert. 
*' Ah," he said, '^ Anne of England was quite a 
friend to Cavalier, too." 

" True, and, as general and governor of Jersey, 
he had opportunity of doing good on a grand scale. 
But, brother, the course of that man was distinctly 
marked out by other hands than those of the Cami- 
sards. Would they have ever thought of him as a 
leader, had not revelation been vouchsafed to point 
him out?" 

'* No. It was distinctly revealed that he was to be 
the * deliverer of Israel.' " 

*' Of course," returned Rombert, with a conde- 
scending air [of superior information ; *' you are 
right ;" and then turning toward the preacher, with 
a quick, startling tone, he pronounced his name. 

" Brother Boneau !" 

** Well," said the Moravian, with stiff brevity, 
keeping his eye on his book. 

** Heard you ever of the *'Angelic Brethren ?' '* 

*' Yes." 

** Who was their founder ?" 

*' One who would deprive the great Behmen of 
the glory and honour of his own works ; by name, 
Gichtel." 

" Brother," returned Kombert, with well affected 
awe, "undervalue him not. His testimony doth 
but corroborate the fact, that Behmen may have 
been, ay, must have been inspired ! Brother, I 
do now acknowledge, with shame, that I doubted that 
fact, when we reclined beside the rivulet, as thou . 
wilt recollect. My contrition hath been severe ; for 
now do I know by experience, that both Behmen 
and Gichtel received the Spirit direct from heaven. 
Had not both manifestations of this ? Brother 
Boneau, \ need opt ^^U j^oi^ ^hat ^^ic^ those 
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maDifestations in Behmen ; but did not Gichtel 
receive such as cannot be doubted f Did not twa 
of his toe nails disappear strangely? and did there 
not grow out, in the place of them, claws, eagle's 
claws ? And was he not warned that these were 
nothing less than the breaking out of the Spirit f'' 

All eyes were now turned upon the speaker. He 
looked around a moment, and then closed the door 
through which he had entered the apartment. 

'* Brothers," he continued, in a low, cautious 
voice, '* I am commanded not to impart to women 
what has happened to me. Let us be careful, 
then. Brothers, I pray you, as you value your 
earthly or eternal peace, speak not to the sisters of 
any thing which I shall now tell you ; I have been 
this very morning vouchsafed a revelation ! Bro- 
thers, start not. It is true. Brother ! this is the 
only pious and godly family on the face of this wide 
earth ! God is determined to sweep all others fron^ 
it, as in the days of Noah! We, alone, will be 
left, for the raising up of a godly seed upon the 
earth ! Do you doubt me, brothers ? Listen to the 
evidence : How knew I that you were burning those 
books } You told me not of it ; and yet I knew it 
in the midst of my walk ! Brothers, did you burn 
the books of sister Celeste ?" 

'* Every scrap," said Eugene, who was growing 
excited again. 

** That was right. I was ordered to save those 
of sister Arnoux from the flames; and those 
only. Were you blind, brothers ? could you not 
see that I acted under the influence of — I will 
leave it to you, brother Eugene ; could you resist 
my order to preserve them ? I know that I spoke 
harshly, but were you not impelled to obey me ? I 
had no right to order you, you knew ; but I spoke 
by command. Answer me, brother — did you not 
feel compelled to obey my words?" 

"•Truly, there was some sort of a feeling — " 
15* 
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answered Eugene ; but ere he could finish the tea- 
tence, a loud startling cry burst from Rombert. 

'< There, there !" he exclaimed, clutching his 
forehead,^' it comes again; it comes, it comes! 
Brother Dutartre, when brother Boneau told you 
this morning, (and I know he told you, for I feel it,) 
that the devil had set his snares thickly about the 
heart of thy daughter Celeste, he told thee truly. 
Brother, would you have one of the miserably 
idolatrous church of Rome — of that sink of sin and 
abomination — carry off, and marry thy daughter ?" 

''Heaven forbid!" ejaculated Dutartre, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

" Then look to her. Where is she now ?" 

*' In her room," returned the anxious £ugene. 

" As much," replied Rombert, " as much, brother 
Eugene, as thou art. Nor is she under this roof! 
I know it, and I pronounce it. Go, call her, let us 
see whether thy weak senses will weigh any thing 
in the balance against the revelation of the Lord. 
Go, call loudly, for perchance the maiden sleep- 
cth." 

And alternately grasping his forehead and his 
breast, or throwing his arms wildly about, Rombert 
moved furiously to and fro in the room, as though 
the spiritual communication was too terrible to be 
borne. 

Eugene returned. He was pale as a corpse. 
Celeste was not in the house. 

Dutartre became troubled, and the heretofore 
incredulous Boneau dropped his book on the floor. 

" Behold I" screamed Rombert ; '* there is light 
come in upon my soul. Brothers, you who are 
father and brother to this misguided sister — alas ! 
how I, too, that am to be her brother, feel for her ; 
you may yet save her. Listen to my words. Walk 
forth. Go straightway to the banks of the Edisto, 
and return again. If you meet aught, man, woman 
or child, turn not ; and, mark me ! speak not to 
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those you meet. If it be the sister herself, say 
naught ; but pass on to the bank of the river. If 
you see her not until you arrive there, you will see 
the tempter with her ! In that case you will know 
what to do ; but as you would live through this 
dreadful day, I charge you mention not to her, or 
to any whom you may find with her, my name, or 
this revelation. You will be tempted to do so, I 
know; but, on your lives, do it not. Go — ^there is 
no time to be lost. Go." 

" And I, also," observed Boneau, "will go along 
with the brethren, and strengthen them by the 
way." 

"Nay, brother," returned Rombert, "perhaps 
that may not be so well." 

" Brother," said Boneau, imploringly ; for, in 
spite of himself, something in this intelligence of 
Rombert had affected him, and completely changed 
his manner toward the other ; " I feel that I must 
go. I am greatly interested in the fate of this 
young sister." 

" Then go," replied the planter, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation ; " it may be for good ; brother, go ; 
thou hast my blessing." Boneau looked surprised 
at this assumption of a preacher's office in the inspi- 
red man ; but he had no time to speak of it ; and seiz- 
ing their hats, the three left the house. 

Rombert gazed after them a short time from the 
hall door, and then returned to the sitting-room. 
Casting an approving glance upon his shadow in a 
mirror, he congratulated himself upon his own ex- 
ceeding cunning, much as follows : ** Good ! Well 
done ! Of what use is the sun of heaven to bats 
and owls f Behold ! I am the eagle, the keen- 
eyed eagle. I frightened them with my claws ; 
ha, ha ! How did I stumble upon the history of 
Cavalier and the lazy pettifogger, Gichtel ? Egad, 
it was a rare chance to one of my circumscribed 
routine of study. But they have served me well. 
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Had I a good bottle of wine, I would drink deep 
bumpers to their memories. But no, I must to the 
court of Cupid. I must play the lover, and recon- 
cile an offended woman, now that I have reconciled 
offended men. Faith, that is not so easily done as 
the other. Your eagle watches his prey from a 
high limb of a high tree, takes a wide view of 
things about him, and pounces fiercely at the right 
minute; but your Carolina dove is a far different 
character. No matter, I will essay the task. 
Heigh-ho, my Antoinette ! now for thy sweet so- 
ciety." 

He left the room to inquire for Madame Arnoux, 
but she was indisposed, and could not then favour 
him with an interview. 

** A woman's whims," muttered the disappointed 
villain to himself; ^* it shall go hard but I'll conquer 
them before night. Rights are different things 
from favours." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



When Dutartre, his son, and the preacher, had 
nearly reached the side of the river, they met Ce- 
leste hurrying homeward. She started, and ap- 
peared abashed, confused and uneasy. They spoke 
not to her, but passed on. Boneau turned and 
gazed an instant, but the others did not even do 
that. Rombert had enjoined this upon them, and 
ordered them to keep on until they reached the 
riyer, for he feared that the maiden might suspect 
and accuse him of interfering in her affairs. He 
had hoped that the three zealots would surprise her 
in her secret interview with her lover ; and in case 
they did, he was willing to risk the consequences, 
because he thought that a quarrel between the 
parties would hasten the consummation of his plans. 
He cared not if the ardent young man was pro- 
Toked to discharge his fowling-piece at his adver- 
saries. In case of such a result, he intended to 
trust to his own ingenuity in exculpating himself. 
If they met Celeste returning, he did not imagine 
that they would see Wexford at all ; and in this 
erent, he preferred that nothing should be said to 
her until he had again seen them, and farther con- 
sidered his plans. As it chanced, however, they 
not only met her returning, as he feared they 
would, but they were already so near the river when 
they passed her, that, a minute afterward, they 
heard the sound of a paddle in the water. Hasten- 
ing forward, they descried a canoe, some distance 
down the streitm* In its centre sat an athletic 
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looking^ man, paddling the light bark along with the 
dexterity of an Indian, while, from its stern protru- 
ded the polished barrel of a gun ; and in its prow sat 
a large hound, whose bright brass collar glistened in 
the sun. As the stranger's back was toward them, 
they were at a loss to know who he was ; and, as 
the motion of the canoe was swift, and the rower 
was going with the current, there was no chance 
for them to overtake him by running along the bank 
of the river, particularly as the shores were thickly 
wooded just below the point where they stood ; 
therefore, after a few fruitless conjectures, they re- 
turned to the house, all greatly confirmed in the 
belief that Rombert was indeed favoured by reve- 
lation: Boneau full of his own thoughts; Dutartre 
dejected by the evident misconduct of his daughter; 
and Eugene wondering how she could have man- 
aged such an affair^ in such a manner as to escape 
his vigilance. 

The man who had duped them, who had sought 
such mean revenge upon a woman, because she did 
not happen to consider herself honoured by his pre- 
ference, and who had so basely betrayed the confi- 
dence reposed in him by his intended wife, was the 
first to meet them on their return. 

** Brothers," he said, " now do I know that you 
are convinced of my inspiration. You need tell me 
nothing, for all has been revealed to me since you 
left me. You met the infatuated woman who 
would bring disgrace upon the godly family. 
Enough of that. Brothers, I have been divinely 
ordered to espouse Antoinette within four hours ! 
It has been revealed to me that our safety depends 
upon this ; why, I know not. But, what is more 
strange than this, 1 have been informed that she 
will make objections to this arrangement, though 
we are well agreed between ourselves, and have 
passed the morning as though we had known and 
Cidored each other for years. Nevertheless, I may 
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not doubt such testimony as I have been favoured 
with." 

This was agreed to. Within the time prescribed 
by this pretended heavenly vision, an unoffending 
and deserving woman was to be made wretched for 
life. 

Dinner was served. It had been previously de- 
cided, that nothing should yet be said to Celeste. 
The anxious girl glanced uneasily at her father and 
brother, and then at Boneau or Rombert. She 
was suspicious of something; but she scarcely knew 
what to suspect. In her short interview with Wex- 
ford, he had said nothing of Rombert. They had 
had other, and, to them, more interesting matters 
to discuss. He had besought her to leave her 
father's house, and to become his for ever. He 
cared not for Dutartre's wealth. He had promised 
her his unalterable love, his everlasting gratitude, 
for the advantages which, he assured her, she would 
forego ; still she had hesitated. The deep-rooted 
affection of a daughter had prevailed over all. 
Then he had proposed to set aside all difficulties, 
and boldly ask her of her parents ; but this she had 
conjured him not to do. Her father had repeated- 
ly declared, that he would disown any child who 
married with a Catholic. Wexford was a Catho- 
lic; his ancestors had suffered for that faith. He 
had learned his virtues from his mother, a Catho- 
lic ; she had tenderly educated him in that faith, 
and she was a well-informed and a sensible woman. 
She was moderate in her religion, yet firm in her 
belief. So was he. He would not play the hypo- 
crite, even to win Celeste ; and Celeste loved him 
because he would not. To others, the case might, 
under such circumstances, seem hopeless, but Ce- 
leste was young, ardent and sanguine. She be- 
lieved that some change of circumstances might 
occur. She prayed fervently in secret, and put her 
trust in Providence. 
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Madame Arnoux did not, could not be preyailed 
upon to appear at dinner. She was unhappy — ^truly 
miserable. She was now really ill : she bad wept 
until she had become so, and the decision that she 
must be married that day, (already communicated 
to her,) had made her worse. She had requested 
that her little daughter might be kept from her ; 
for she feared to let the child know how wretched 
she was. 

After finishing a hearty meal, the pious Eugene 
went to see her ; but soon left her, telling her she 
was a fool. Celeste would have comforted her ; but 
she was ordered to keep out of her sister's room. 
Then Boneau, (being privileged by his vocation,) 
was sent to talk feelingly with her on her obstinacy ; 
and after remaining with her an hour, mechanically 
repeating common-place maxims, which had no more 
effect upon her scathed heart, than a drop of water 
has upon a fevered tongue ; recommending to her 
perusal certain portions of the much abused Word 
of God, and of Behmen ; and singing what he 
called an *• appropriate hymn" — [foolery, absolute 
foolery and mockery, while she lay in utter ago- 
ny of spirit] — ^the good preacher walked down 
stairs, with the same staid and demure look which 
marked him when he went up. 

Next Dutartre himself went to see his daughter* 

•' Father, father !" she cried wildly, when he en- 
tered ; and, running toward him, fell upon her 
knees, seized his hands, and covered them with 
her tears : — " Father, break off this engagement. 
Can you make your daughter wretched f Can you 
assist in sending her to the grave ? Look upon me» 
father ; look on these tears, which are wrung like 
drops of blood from my heart. Look — ^Ah, you 
weep — Bless you, bless you, dear father, for that. 
Look, then, upon me, if you still recognise the 
wretched object sorrow hath made your child ; .andt 
for the love of God, have pity." 
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Dutartre was afTected : he would have been less 
than human if he had not been. His voice trembled 
slightly ^ but he remained rigid in his fancied duty. 
** Daughter," he said, '* I do solemnly believe that 
God wills this marriage." 

*• No, no," shrieked Antoinette — '* HE cannot 
will it ! Listen to me, father. If God doth will it, 
it will be done. No act of yours can prevent it. 
Listen, then, to your child, to the voice of nature, 
and break these hateful bonds. Believe me, you 
cannot be blamed for doing that which reason and 
the happiness of your daughter commands." 

But such arguments suit not busy fanatics, who 
consider themselves called upon to forestall the will 
of their Maker. Dutartre left the room, despite the 
struggle of his daughter to prevent him. She could 
not endure the thought that he should leave her, 
before she had persuaded him to release her from 
her engagement ; for then all hope would asssured- 
ly be crushed. But he relented not. He feared 
he might, and for that reason hurried away. 

Madame Arnoux locked her door. " Almighty 
Father !" she exclaimed, '' forgive me if about to 
err. Jurlgeme not harshly, and remember. Gracious 
Parent, my extreme distress. Remember him whom 
thou gavest me for a husband, and in whose affec- 
tion I was so truly, and, on my part, so undeserved- 
ly blessed. Have mercy, heavenly Father, upon his 
child, and upon her wretched mother." 

She dried her tears, looked uneasily around, and 
went again to the door, to ascertain that she had 
certainly fastened it. Then she unlocked a drawer 
of a bureau, and carefully took from it a small casket 
and a miniature. From the former she took a gold- 
en crucifix, on which was exquisitely carved the suf- 
fering Saviour in his dying agony. Small as it wai, 
the workmanship was admirably complete. The 
expression of the countenance, the reclining head, 
the nails, and the accursed wound in the side of the 
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mild and holy sufferer, were perfectly portrayed. 
She itood it upon a table. Then, she covered the 
portrait of Arnoux with her kisses, and laid it at 
the foot of the cross. 

*^ He was truly a soldier of Him whose essence 
was love,'' she said, fondly, and knelt before the 
precious relics. 

She again sought forgiveness if she did wrong ; 
and, banishing all other thoughts, she lent herself, 
for a time, wholly to the belief of the church of her 
deceased husband. She beseeched his sainted spirit 
to intercede with the glorious and unspeakable 
Majesty of Heaven ! for her, a weak andabject mor- 
tal. 

It was a strange, but heart-rending act — her 
doubts, her fears, her love, her reverence, her 
past happiness, her coming wretchedness ; the real 
religion that had actuated her Catholic husband, 
and the mad zeal that supplied its place in her re- 
forming friends ; her utter perplexity of mind, fur- 
nish an excuse for her weakness, if weakness it 
was. 

Dutartre sought Rombert. He pleaded his daugh- 
ter's indisposition, and begged that thd ceremony 
might be delayed. But he was unsuccessful. He^ 
had given way to the infernal urgings of fanati- 
cism ; he had drawn his whole family into its hor- 
rible vortex ; and thus had opened his doors to %- 
pocrites ; and these are ever in the train of fanati- 
cism; nor can they be distinguished from their as- 
sociates : 

<< For neither man nor angels can discern 
*' Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
" Invisible, except to God alone." 

Rombert would hear of no delay. He pretended, 
at firlst, that h^e was willing to defer the marriage, 
flofar as it depended upon himself ; but he wasim- 
mediately beset by another vision. He was en-^ 
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Joined to obey the mandates of heaven. He grew 
wild again: clasped his forehead, clenched his 
hands, screamed, denounced judgments, and, in 
short, had vision after vision, until Boneau and the 
Dutartres were all completely bewildered. At 
length, the fainting Antoinette was brought down 
stairs by her father and brother, and laid upon a 
couch in his presence. The family was assem* 
bled, and then again she fainted. But the four 
hours were nearly expired. All resistance was 
vain, and, in a reclining posture, and scarcely sen- 
sible, she was united to the man whom now, of all 
others, she detested ! 

The fatal ceremony over, the visions came no 
more that day. Rombert grew better rapidly, and 
as his wife became more composed, he even had 
the heart to laugh at two or three jokes which he 
himself forced. 

The Dutartres could not laugh. Notwithstand- 
ing that they soon recovered from the shock ; yet 
then, they were bowed down to the earth with re- 
morse. There was no festivity at the wedding. 

Early in the evening the faintness of Antoinette 
returned, although she endeavoured to conquer it by 
every means in her power. Since her fate was now 
unalterably fixed, she nobly resolved to do her duty, 
and, if possible, to tame and enchant, by uninter- 
rupted affability and sweetness, her savage lord. 
Alas ! poor victim ! it was a useless task. Still« 
such was her duty ; and her mind strove ardently 
to perform it. But she could not restrain the effect 
of her intense feelings u|K>n her yielding frame ; 
and early in the evening she was obliged to retire. 

Her mother and sisters would have spent the 
night with her ; but this was overruled by her hus- 
tMtnd. He appeared to be quite affected by her 
itate of health, said that he was an excellent 
ours e, and insisted upon attending to her himself. 
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And why was this ? why had not the relatives of 
the doomed Antoinette used common prudence? 
why had they not inquired into the circumstances 
and standing of Rombertf why so readily give her 
to a stranger ? why cot use their eyes, their ears, 
in penetrating his character, after he came among 
them ? why was their adviser, Boneau, so wretch- 
edly deceived, and they deceived in him — except that 
they had courted the tyranny of a Demoii\ whose 
soul-humbling and sense-killing power every age 
has exposed ; and whose infernal thraldom everjr 
age has sought f 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



p£RHAPS no man ever possessed a more restless, 
impatient, and sanguine ambition, than Rombcirt. 
He would conceive a plan, and before the first step 
was taken in it, would imagine that there could be 
no doubt of its success, and straightway some new 
scheme, which depended upon the full accomplish- 
ment of the former, was in glowing colours present 
to his imagination. 

Had he been a wary and cool villain, he would 
have kept his mind bent on one object, until it 
was at least likely to be accomplished; but be 
knew not what coolness or self-control was ; and 
notwithstanding that this very impetuosity had re- 
peatedly overthrown his calculations, he was con- 
tinually endeavouring to ascend the mountain of 
ambition, on the summit of which was doubtless 
something to be desired, and at which he aimed ; 
though he knew not definitely what it was. He 
was always trying to ascend, too, by the same wild 
and perilous path which all . his experience bad 
proved to be so extremely dangerous. The slight- 
est success rendered him a perfect visionary ; and 
it was, truly, more to be wondered at, that he did 
not always fail, than that he ever succeeded. 

Some years before the time of which I write, he 
had, as the reader will recollect, conceived a plan, for 
raising himself in the scale of society, from the point 
to which he had degraded himself by his former 
marriage and dissipated course of life, to an 
elevation, higher than any to whieh his fitmily 
bad ever aspired. Necessary to this, he consider- 
ed the possession of an estatei and, for a 
i6* 
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Ihis was the end of his desires ; but in order to ae« 
eomplisb this, one pettj scheme had been piled 
upon anotheri in the same manner as he had since 
been wont to multiply his plans* All had failed^ 
At length accident (the determination of land* 
grave Moreland to dispose of some of his property 
on time to poor but industrious men, in order, 
principally, that their improvements might enhance 
the value of the intervening tracts, which he re- 
served,) had putRombert in possession of an estate. 
It was generally supposed that he was a reformed 
man ; and, if it was not apparent that he was very 
industrious, it was believed that he had some 
money at the time he purchased his plantation. 
The good landgrave, who, the reader will remeni* 
ber, prided himself much upon his knowledge of 
''business," thought that a pocket full of money 
was as likely to improve a plantation as any in* 
dustrious poverty that ever was heard of. And so 
far, he did understand business ; but he did not 
understand Peter Rombert. 

The planter had from year to year made money. 
Of that there could be no question ; but why he could 
not pay the trifling instalments on his place, or 
what he did with his money, there was question ; 
and that question was so repeatedly agitated, that 
it had become extremely troublesome to him. Still, 
he did not pay. 

As has been mentioned, his attempt to get into 
the best society had failed. It had been proved, 
that in this he was clearly out of his element, and 
could not sustain himself. Nevertheless, he re- 
solved to make a second endeavour, through the 
means of a respectable wife. Then again, schemes 
followed schemes ; again they were frustrated, on 
account of their- ill-judged boldness; and again» 
accident had thrown luck in his way, in inakii^^ 
him acquainted with the enthusiast Boneau. Hy- 
pocrisy was his next resort ; and as he had been 
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fanatics, it could scarcely fail of being success* 
ful. But his success had only rendered him more 
conceited, more wild, more mad than ever. Had 
not Dutartrc, his sons, and Boneau been so much 
the victims of fanaticism that they were utterly past 
redemption, his fierce passion, or his frantic im- 
patience must have undone him, ere he obtained 
his wife. Antoinette was an extremely lady-like 
woman ; she could have raised him to the level of 
that society in which it had been his darling aim to 
move, and of this he himself was perfectly con- 
vinced ; but ere he could fairly call her his own, he 
bad aimed at far greater things. He had already 
resolved to reduce her from the situation of an en- 
lightened companion, to tiiat of an abject slave to 
his caprice ; to usurp the rights of eight children, 
instead of contenting himself with the respectable 
potion of one ; to destroy the happiness of Wex- 
ford, and of both the sisters of his bride, to put him- 
self in full possession of the estate of Dutartrc ; to 
turn him and his wife out of doors ; and, what then ? 
Why Rombert himself knew not! Yet it was cer- 
tain that there would be something beyond all this, 
and'that, with the next success, perhaps before, his 
insatiate mind would conjure up its dim shadow in 
the future. 

The morning succeeding his marriage he was 
early abroad. Like the landgrave, Rombert was 
an early riser ; but, unlike him, the planter could 
not lie abed if he would. There was an ever busy 
spirit of evil within him, that would not let him 
rest after daylight had broken. It was at this 
hour that he had sent a servant to arouse his father- 
in-law and the Moravian. They came at oncot 
upon the august summons of the man to whom their 
Maker had vouchsafed his holy revelations ; and, to- 
other, the trio sought the solitude of the woods. 

The object of this movement was to devise plans 
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against Ce]est«. He was somewhat at a loss bow 
to proceed, but was too impatient to let the matter 
rest* What was a little singular for him, he began 
with circumlocution, instead of proceeding directly 
to the chief object that occupied his mind at the 
time. After premising that he had been so sorely 
troubled by a new revelation that he could not rest, 
he stated that it related to the maiden Judith. 
Then turning to Boneau, he said — 

^* Brother, the heavenly voice also mentioned thy 
name. Brother, thy services are arduous in the 
good work. Art thou not entitled, then, to some 
of life's blessings ? What a sweetener of man'9 
toils is a good wife I I knpw what'such a blessing 
is, brother. Already hath my Antoinette convinced 
me of its vaiue.^ Brother, thou shouldst take unto 
thee a wife !" 

The twinkling of Michael's little eyes was mani- 
festly increased. ** Verily," he said, "of this very 
thing have I been thinking for many months. 
Truly do I labour like Adam in the garden. Be- 
hold, it is not good for me to be alone; and, assu- 
redly, I should have an helpmeet for me." 

Kombert started. He was most agreeably sur- 
prised. Of course he had felt assured that he 
would succeed in this scheme too, but he had not 
expected such immediate compliance with his 
wishes on the part of Boneau. "Good !" he said 
to himself, exultingly. ** Capital I This silly fish 
bites sharp." Then turning to his father-in-law, 
" brother Dutartre," he said, *' we could not be 
more highly honoured — but that is a worldly word^ 
let me say blessed — than in including brother Bo- 
neau in our earthly as well as our spiritual family. 
In truth, we cannot prevent it. We are the chosen 
of the Lord, and the revelation included brother 
Boneau as one of us. Brother, thy daughters are 
goodly maidens, and fair to look upon. They are 
now marriageable. Is it not proper and just that 
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Ive, for I am already an earthly brother to tbenrt 
both in tender feeling and by a blessed marriage^ 
obey the mandate of heaven ? or, even were it nol 
for that, we should look about us, and see them 
well settled in life ?" 

Dutartre gave a shrug. The idea of forcing hi« 
remaining unmarried daughters into alliances with- 
out consulting their inclinations, was unpleasing to 
him. The little natural feeling he had allowed to 
remain in his bosom, had been powerfully stirred 
up by the intense misery his eldest child had ex- 
hibited the day before. 

^* If the children," he said, *' would choose such 
godly men as brother Boneau, I should be too happy 
in giving my consent.'' 

The Moravian's eyes had twinkled faster at the 
second speech of Rombert, than at the first. The 
planter perceived it, and to him he next addressed 
his discourse. 

'^ Brother Boneau," he said, ^' how truly wouldst 
thou be blessed in the possession of the pious young 
Judith." 

It was now the preacher's turn to give a shrug* 
He greeted Rombert with a wondering stare. 
Rombert stared too ; and so did Dutartre. Then 
Blichael gathered himself together, and, looking di- 
rectly at Dutartre, with no lack of assurance, bo 
delivered himself as follows: 

'* My mind hath been for some time troubled; I 
will unburthen it. Brother Dutartre, lo, I am smit- 
ten with a deep affection for thy daughter. Lo, I will 
wed her, with thy permission, and with that of the 
elders. I will love her more than all things earthly. 
Verily, I will surpassingly nourish her and cherish 
her. I will drop her flaunting name of Celestet 
and I will call her Dinah. Then will there be no 
bar remaining to my exceeding love." 

*' You mistake, brother," said Rombert ; " thou 
irouldst have said Judith instead of Celeste. And 
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though the name^ Judith, be conspicuous in the 
apocrjpha, yet it is nevertheless scriptural also." 

"I mistook not," returned Michael, with a per- 
ceptible tendency toward wrath* " Brother Rom- 
bert, who shall best judge which of the single-sis- 
ters I love, thou or I ?" 

Dutartre himself seemed surprised at this declar 
ration ; but the look that Rombert bent upon the 
preacher, appeared as though intended to search 
his very soul. The diversion of his own suit — the 
assiduity of Boneau in that matter — ^the lot — all 
flashed upon his mind in an instant. But fierce 
and impetuous as was his passion, on this occasion 
his anger yielded to his extreme surprise. What ! 
had he, the puissant, deep-plotting Rombert, been 
thus deceived by his own dupe ? Did the insignifi- 
cant Moravian dare to trifle with him, and himself 
aspire to the hand of the handsome and stately Ce« 
leste ? He could do nothing but look and trenotble ; 
farther motion or speech was denied him. 

But Michael steadily returned his gaze ; he did 
not flinch in the smallest degree ; and thus he rer 
vealed to Rombert another unsuspected trait in his 
character. Satan himself could not have assumed a 
look of more inflexible yet sanctified impudence, 
than was now spread over the small unmeaning 
features of the Moravian ! Little wonder was it 
that every other feeling in the bosom of the deep 
scheming planter yielded to that of astonishment. 
When the efiect of that wore off*, the fierceness of 
hia rage was also considerably lessened , though by 
BO means conquered. 

'^ Brother," he said, with bitter irony, and with a 
flashing eye, " how long hast thou loved sister 
Celeste ? " 

*^ An exceeding long while," answered the good 
Michael, complacently. 

** Then why hast thou not told me before .^' de^ 
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manded Rombert $ ** our great friendshipi me* 
thinkSy shouM have insured confidence." 

Boneau maintained his inflexibility of counte- 
nance, with the exception of a slight and momen- 
tary tendency of the muscles of his mouth toward 
a grin, as he asked in return, ^* why did not Ja- 
cob of old tell his brother Esau that he intended to 
intercept the blessing from the dim-sighted Isaac ? 
Lo ! I have done even as the young patriarch ! Go 
to, brother, thy question is vanity. Was not the 
matter settled in the elders' conference of the con- 
gregation ?'' 

There was no little efirontery in this. It was a 
wonder that Rombert endured it with any calm- 
ness. He, however, did restrain his anger from 
breaking furiously forth. " Hast thou not thyself 
said," he asked, " that the devil hath conquered 
the heart of sister Celeste ?" 

** Not conquered, brother," returned Michael, with 
provoking mildness, and with great apparent kind 
anxiety to set the other right. " I said beset — beset 
was the word 1 used, brother — not conquered. But, 
behold!" he exclaimed, turning to Dutartre; "I 
will deliver her from the machinations of the Evil 
One. The Sprayer of the righteous availeth much,' 
and I will bring forth the maiden out of the dark- 
ness which encompasseth her, that she may again 
see the light. Brother, have I thy permission to 
prefer my suit ?" 

" Thou hast," answered Dutartre. " In that 
there can be no manner of wrong. If my daughter 
will approve of thee, then shall she have my bless- 
ing." 

" I will set about it straight," returned Michael,. 

and forgetting, or disregarding the purpose for 
which Rombert had called him from his bed, he 
forthwith returned to the house. 

'< Father," said the outwitted Rombert, now first 
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addressing Dutartrc by that appellation, " I fear 
thou hast been hasty. Thou shoiildst have listened 
more to me. But since thou hast not, listen to me 
now. It is not ordered that Boneau shall mar- 
ry Celeste, nor that she shall have v^hom she 
wills, unless thou scest fit to be an instrument 
in her destruction ! As surely as thou dost fa- 
vour the suit of Boneau, he will not succeed: 
of that have I had divine intimation, and she will 
bring disgrace upon our house. Beware, then. 
I speak not from mere earthly knowledge. Be- 
ware ! I have had other visions than those I told 
thee of. Thy daughter is betrothed to a popish 
sinner." 

Dutartre stood aghast. 

" For the proof," cried the encouraged Rom- 
bert, eagerly — *' for the proof. Listen to me. I 
have never been in thy neighbourhood before, nor 
scarcely heard of it ; and yet this do I know : Thou 
hast here a young man, an idolatrous papist, called 
Wexford." 

" It is true," exclaimed the wondering Dutartre. 

" Old man, look to thy daughter ! It is he whom 
the devil hath chosen as the instrument of thy 
daughter's destruction ; and it is this which hath 
been revealed to me. Unless thou puttest an end 
to this wild, this unsuitable and foolish proposal of 
brother Boneau ; for even that good man hath 
Satan resolved to use in this thing; the fiend will 
succeed, and Celeste be lost for ever !" 

For a minute neither spoke. Then Rombert 
took the arm of the other, as he said, " Come, let 
us return. The very evil which I brought thee forth 
to warn thee against, was no other than this. I 
would have kept brother Boneau free from the de- 
signs of the arch-fiend, and he would not : he hatb 
gone madly on his path." 

For a short time they walked on in silence, and 
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then the prolonged whistle, as of a bird, that came 
from an adjoining thicket, caused Rombert to start. 
Dutartre did not notice it ; for, to him, there was 
nothing unusual in the sound. 

'^ Father, I am much troubled in mind, and must 
needs reflect alone," said the planter, hurriedly. **I 
must seek the shade and silence of the woods :" 
and abruptly turning, he walked in a contrary di- 
rection ; while Dutartre pursued his way to the 
house alone. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



During the night that followed the marriage of 
her sister, Celeste scarcely closed her eyes. And 
at an early hour, next morning, she arose, unre- 
freshed and feverish, and sought the reviving ia- 
fluence of the morning air. 

Since witnessing the unavailing struggle on the 
part of Madame Arnoux, to avoid a marriage with 
the unfeeling and reckless Rombert, the mind of 
the maiden had dwelt, continually and strongly, 
upon the fact that she, and not Antoinette, had 
been the object of the planter's choice ; and that the 
only consolation the widow had known, after fate 
had transferred the questionable honour of an 
alliance with Kombert to her, was that she was 
permitted to be the means of averting an eternal 
separation of Wexford and herself. As Celeste 
walked slowly along, tears trickled down her pale 
cheeks, while she recalled to mind the last conversa- 
tion upon this subject she had held with Antoinette, 
previous to the arrival of Rombert. 

** My dear sister," said Madame Arnoux, upon 
that occasion, 'Mt never can happen to us but once» 
in the course of our existence, to feel the saipo 
degree of delight we experience in a jQrst affection. 
You never can know the intensity of this feeling, 
until you are Wexford's wife ; for, believe me, 
where affection is mutual and pure, marriage 
strengthens it by a thousand unseen and delicate 
ties. What supreme enjoyment was mine, in the 
society of the noble hearted Arnoux ! and, alas, 
how short the time allowed me to bestow upon him 
the love of my overflowing heart. I knew not 
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whether it was right ; but I did love that mao 
almost to adoration. My eye rested with intense 
pleasure upon his most unimportant act ; and my 
greedy ear drank in every word he uttered, 
jealous of losing a single syllable. I have stolen 
upon him in his most busy or troubled moments, 
forgetting what I did ; and suddenly recollecting 
that I was intruding, have recoiled when I per- 
ceived that his brow was knit with deep thought. 
But powerful as were the workings of such a mind 
as his, never, in his deepest reflection, did my 
presence escape his observation for an instant. I 
could only wonder when afterward he would revert 
to my appearance, or to some trifling action which 
1 imagined he could not have noticed ; thus afford- 
ing me the gratifying proof, that my deep affection 
for him was fully appreciated. Nay, sometimes, 
when fearing to interrupt him, I was silently re- 
tiring, as I thought, unperceived, he would kindly 
say — * Come hither Antoinette, and let me look 
into that eye of thine. It calms the over-heated 
brain, while it makes the heart bold and fearless. 
God hath graciously sent thee to me, in order to 
temper my enthusiasm, and to make me inflexible 
and stern in virtue.' Celeste, I feel that such will 
be your happiness ; and when the day arrives — 
mark me, sister — let it not swallow up your 
thoughts ; let it not make you forget God. I may 
freely say that mine did not, yet still I erred ; I was 
distrustful; I never thanked my Creator for his 
goodness, but a prayer, that the happiness I enjoyed 
might not be too intense for earth, crept into the 
address to Him who alone is the judge of what is 
for our good. This idea took so strong a hold upon 
me, that I even mentioned it to my husband. ' Let 
us be thankful, Antoinette,' he said, seriously, and 
I feared, a little displeased, ' for our present happi- 
ness, and trust for the future to Him who hath 
vouchsafed this.' But though my fears were un« 
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worthy and wrong, yet was be too sanguine. He 
is in bis grave. He fell because be loved bis fellow 
men too well ; better, far better tban did those 
fierce sectarians, who were aiming at each other's 
jives, and in the^r mad strife took his. But heaven 
rewarded him who had obeyed its supreme behests. 
God took bini to himself— and Marguerite and 

I " 

' 

Tears, a wild gush of grief, interrupted her; and, 
mingling sob with sob. Celeste threw her arms 
around her i^ister and strained her to her bosom. 
Then a heaVen-illumined smile of generosity and 
sisterly affection, broke through the tears of Antoi- 
iiette. ** But you, sister," she resumed, " you will^ 
be happy, and I will be again blessed in seeing you 
so,'' and arising and leading her sister from the 
scene of their mutual weakness, '* come,'^ she con* 
tinned, proudly, 'Met us be women. I have learned 
the duty of a wife, and if my future husband ean be 
won by respect and close attention to his wishes, 
he shall have no reason to be dissatisfied. There 
is one thing, however, that greatly distresses me ; 
he preferred you, and I shall be forced upon him, 
as it were ; and wherefore f Have we no rights f 
Is woman a mere property f Shall we tamely sub- 
mit ? No matter ; I will submit. I may be con- 
tented, although never really happy — nay, I may 
be calmly happy in rendering him so ; but never,, 
never, again, am I to feel that ardour of af-^ 
feet ion, without which, it is my firm belief, none 
should ever wed. But you, my sister, would be 
miserable, utterly wretched^ were this to be your 
lot. I have had my share of enjoyment ; and not 
a single impediment will I throw in the way of 
yours. I feel, that even such happiness as I have 
kho^u, is in store for you ; and, again and again^ 
have I importuned Heaven, on my bended knees^, 
that the \season of its enjoyment may not be sa 
brief." \ 
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** Let us resist this tyranny," returned Celeste. 
•* How can they force either of us to marry this un- 
known man ? There has been an unwonted haste 
in this affair. I was asked for — you decided upon. 
The elders of this new church, (of which we have a 
miserable example in this enthusiastic Boneau,) 
consulted, without their knowing us, or we them ; 
and lastly, this stranger bridegroom has passively 
consented to change his bride ! And, to use your 
own expression, sister, wherefore is it thus ? In 
the name of reason, sense, justice, wherefore? 
Sister ! let us resist. I cannot marry this stran- 
ger ; nay, will not. They shall not drag me to 
such a bridal alive ; or if they do, menaces, scowls, 
denunciations, even the rack itself, shall not compel 
me to utter the fatal vow that would bind me to 
him. * Let us be women,' you say. So say L 
Let us boldly resist this oppression. Let us not 
submit to this encroachment upon our dearest 
rights.'* 

** I have thought of all this," returned Antoinette, 
placidly ; '* I have thought of every thing ; even 
the wild scheme of leaving, clandestinely and for 
ever, my father's house, has flashed upon me in my 
distraction. But I am resolved. Mine is, at least, 
a useless existence, if I except the instruction of 
Marguerite. My marriage will not interrupt that, 
and I can, perhaps, minister to the comfort of my 
future lord. I can do much for him and his house- 
hold. I can resolve not to be unhappy, and can 
live, at least, contentedly. I will do so. I will be 
cheerful. I am so now. Come, let us talk no more 
of it." 

Celeste looked steadily at her afflicted compa- 
nion for a short time, and burst into tears. ** Sis- 
ter, sister," she cried, bitterly, ** why will you talk 
thus ? Your look of cheerfulness is forced ; and 
that smile upon your countenance, while your heart 
is breaking, cuts me to the soul. Think you, dear 
17* 
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Antoinette, that I can enjoy such happiness as that 
you say is in store for me, when it is purchased 
.with your groans and tears ? Never, never. What 
]iave you not been to me, Antoinette f Have you 
not instructed, counselled, guided roe, with more 
than a sister's or even a mother's care f Have you 
not curbed my temper by your example of mild- 
ness? To you, alone, am I indebted for even 
Wexford's love. What was I,. Antoinette, but a 
spoiled and passionate girl when you returned home 
after your affliction ? What would I still have 
been, had it not been for you ? O, Antoinette ! 
how I do love you ! how Wexford loves you I 
Listen to me : I will agree, at once, to a proposal 
that has often been made to me ; nay, 1 will take 
upon me the shame of urging upon Wexford an im- 
mediate marriage ; and our dwelling shall be yours. 
Let us fly, Antoinette ; sister, let us fly !" 

"No," said the widow, calmly; «'I told you, 
love, that I had resolved upon what course to take 
Depend upon it, I shall not be without moments of 
enjoyment. Trust me, sister, I will make my 
new abode pleasant to its master, if assiduity can 
do it ; and in that, I shall jQnd pleasure. Shall I 
not. Celeste ?" 

"Alas," returned the maiden, "I know not. 
Who is this man to whom thou art basely sold, 
even as a slave f He may be gentle f but then ha 
may be one without the least particle of generosity 
or gratitude in his nature. Of such men I have 
read ; and who knows this chosen one of the potent 
Michael Boneau f If mortal woman can render 
man's home pleasant, Antoinette, thou canst ; but 
there are men who cannot appreciate goodness. 
Sister, resolve again, and be free." 

"My mind is made up. Celeste. Let us obey 
that >vhich seems to be the will of heaven, and be 
thankfV^I that you may yet be blessed in the object 
of your affection. Let us trust in Providence. Id 
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your own case, do nothing rashly. Wait patiently 
awhile, and something may occur ; some change in 
circumstances, which may alter the present aspect 
of affairs. Never, until they attempt to force you 
to marry another, consent to a clandestine marriage 
with Wexford. If they do that," she added, after 
hesitating a moment, and speaking solemnly, 
" then fly to him you love." 

" Do you bid me do so, sister ?" 
*^Ido,'^ returned Madame Arnoux^ decidedly ; 
^Mt involves a fearful responsibility. Celeste, to ad- 
vise you thus ; but I have well weighed all the cir- 
cumstances, and I take it." 

Celeste embraced her sister, and imprinted a 
kiss of ardent affection upon her pale cheek. So 
ended this interview ; and for this digressive reci- 
tal of it, I must beg pardon of the reader. 

When fioneau returned to the house, be imme- 
diately inquired whether sister Celeste had arisen. 
^ He was surprised to find that she had already gone 
out ; and with a sort of watchful instinct, he imme- 
diately resumed his hat, and proceeded toward the 
bank of the river, whence he had seen the tempter 
in a canoe, the day before. She was not there ; 
and after looking diligently for her, he returned to 
the house. As he entered the hall, he eaught a 
glimi>se of her stately form, as it glided through the 
door-way of one of the rooms. Into this he follow- 
ed her without delay ; and, to her infinite astonish- 
ment, informed her, without any circumlocution, 
that he had her father's consent to address her as 
a lover. 

Celeste knew not what to do or say. As she 
gradually recovered from the shock the intelligence 
had given her, she would have answered him angri- 
ly ; but, fortunately, just as she was about to do so, 
her eye fell upon the expressive countenance of her 
eldest sister, • who, unperceived by either her or 
Boneau until that moment, sat in a recess of the 
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room. The look of Antoinette plainly cautioned 
her not to reply rashly. She obeyed the intima- 
tion ; and politely begged the privilege of a fe\T 
hours reflection on so momentous a question. 

Michael was rather pleased with such an answer ; 
but not wishing it to appear that a mere earthly 
matter could please him, and immediately presu- 
ming upon this fancied success, he had the assu- 
rance to remark, nothing daunted by the presence 
of Antoinette, that she might as well decide at 
once. Bui Celeste, without taking any notice of 
this impertinent observation, immediately seated 
herself next her sister, and kindly inquired after 
her health. 

Antoinette replied cheerfully. The day before, 
she had distractedly deprecated her fate ; but now 
she was Rombert's wife, and she knew her duty to 
him and to herself. 

Boneau waited some time after he had spoken, 
without any indication that he was to receive an 
answer ; then, turning upon his heel, he said, in a 
spiteful tone, as he left the room, that he " hoped 
sister Rombert would not be so much taken up 
with congratulations, and such like worldly vani- 
ties, that she would not be ready for morning 
prayers, the hour for which was at hand." 

In a short time, Rombert appeared. He looked 
troubled. His wife approached him timidly, laid 
her hand upon his arm, and looked anxiously up in 
his face ; " can I be of any service to you, Mon- 
sieur ?" she asked. 

Rombert started. He was not aware that his^ 
appearance betrayed his feelings. 

"No," he answered; coldly, and turned from her. 
But he instantly turned again toward her, and 
changing his manner, he said, quickly : *« Yes, 
yes, Antoinette, you can serve me. We must away 
to-day to the Purchase !" 

" To-day!" cried his wife, in surprise. 
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** Ay ; hearken to me, love ; have every thing 
that you intend to take with you in readiness by 
noon. Will you ?" 

'' Assuredly, if such is your wish. But may I 
ask, why this haste ?^ 

Rombert exhibited impatience. 

"No matter," said his wife, soothingly; "I know 
you have good reasons, and you will tell me when 
it is proper I should know." 

Celeste did not, at first, exactly approve of the 
submissive manner of her sister; or rather, she 
could not bear to see her submissive to such a man ; 
but she could not avoid observing the good effect 
of her mildness. Rombert himself was struck with 
it, and returned the last observation with a pleasant 
smile. Celeste looked npon its manifestation with 
pleasure ; and as she hurried to her room to pre« 
pare for prayers, she said to herself, encouragingly : 
** Antoinette may yet know content. Who can re- 
sist the influence of her angelic disposition ? No 
one. I wish I was exactly like Antoinette." 

In a few minutes afterward, the whole family 
was assembled at its morning devotions. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 



Edgar Moreland and his sister, with thefr 
friends, arrived in Charleston the day after the 
landgrave returned from his western tour. The 
landgrave and his wife met them at the wharf; for 
the arrival of a ship from England was a matter of 
notoriety in those days. As the relatives of 
D'Allien lived in the interior of the colony, he had 
intended to take lodgings in the city for a few days 
previous to travelling thither. Edgar and his sis- 
ter had both opposed this, insisting that their 
father's house should be their home while they re- 
mained in Charleston ; and Ellen declared that, 
though D' Allien might be as obstinate as he pleas- 
ed, Angelica should go with her. At length 
Francis said that he would leave the matter alto- 
gether to his cousin ; and, with an instinctive deli- 
cacy, she decided that they should take board. 
Thus the matter rested ; but it remained so only 
until Ellen appealed to her father, and then it was 
reversed. The landgrave went on as if he was 
taking a good-natured leave of his wits. " It was 
a pretty story," he said, '« that he had only two 
children, and more house-room than any man in 
the colony, and that their friends should come into 
Charleston, and stay at a tavern ; a pretty story ; 
a fine story. No, no, they should go to his house, 
and stay there until they were tired ; and then he 
would send them in his carriage, his new carriage 
which bad been imported in the same ship that 
brought themselves, to any part of the colony they 
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pleased, provided there was a road leading to it." 
There was no use of arguing with the old gentle- 
man about it. He said he would have his own 
way, and that should end the matter. So giving 
his arm to Angelica, he drew her toward his old 
carriage, which stood upon the wharf, and handed 
her into it. Ellen and her mother were soon be- 
side her ; and then the landgrave very kindly or- 
dered D' Allien to step in, saying that he seldom 
rode, save on horseback, and that with his son he 
would walk home. Edgar apologized for this, by 
saying that there were a number of gentlemen upon 
the wharf, who were extremely anxious to hear 
what good news there might be for the colony, 
whose politeness, observing that he was with ladies, 
had alone prevented them from making immediate 
inquiry. The carriage then rolled off, and its in- 
mates perceived, in turning a corner not a minute 
afterwards, that their friends were surrounded by a 
crowd of people. 

Moreland told them that the lords of the regency 
and council of England had finished their examina- 
tions, but that they had reserved their decision ; 
though there was every reason to believe they would 
confirm the acts of the spirited colonists, in opposition 
to the proprietaries. He then invited them to call 
at his father's in the evening, and soon rejoined his 
friends at home. 

The residence of Landgrave Moreland was spa- 
cious and pleasant ; and it was furnished in a style 
unsurpassed in the colonics. The good taste of the 
landgravine was conspicuous throughout, except in 
one room, which her husband called his own. In 
this, he said, there was some chance of comfort, 
real old-fashioned English comfort. No doubt there 
was ; but it required the landgrave himself to point 
it out. There was scarcely an article of household 
furniture that had not its representative in that 
apartment. Bureau, desk, book-case, tables, easy* 
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chairs of three different patterns, a clock half large 
enough for a steeple, slippers, a couch, shaving 
utensils, pen, ink, paper, and a hundred other arti- 
cles, huddled together, to all appearance, in confu- 
sion, but according to the good old gentleman's 
ideas, "perfect order." Nor would he allow a 
thing to be moved. Here the landgrave, having 
ordered that not the least noise should be made 
in the house, (except that which was necessary in 
preparing the meals,) sat for three days, while en- 
gaged in writing his celebrated pamphlet against 
the squatters. People make a wonderful noise 
about the room in the old Indian Queen tavern, in 
Philadelphia, where Jefferson merely prepared the 
draft of the J3eclaration of Independence ; I wonder 
that they are so mum about the chamber where the 
landgrave not only drafted but completed his pam- 
phlet. 

Some strange chance threw young Moreland into 
a tete-a-tete with Angelica immediately after din- 
ner. Unlike her conduct upon another occasioDi 
which has been recorded, the laugh, the joyous, 
sprightly laugh of the happy maiden resounded 
clearly through the apartment. But where was 
the seriousness of the thoughtful Edgar ? Forgot- 
ten. But why f He could not avoid experiencing 
an unwonted elevation of spirits on the day which 
had brought him safely back to his country, to hii 
family, after so long an absence. It must have 
been this ; for although he did not now talk to An- 
gelica about books and German, he did not speak 
one word of love. If my readers have thought 
otherwise, they wore mistaken. The fact is, that 
when he was interrupted by his sister's entrance 
into the room where they sat, he was quite sur- 
prised that he had been so exceedingly amused, and 
had caught the very spirit of Angelica's gaiety from 
her. Ellen smiled so mischievously, when she 
caught his eye, that he felt a little displeased with 
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her, because a little afraid Angelica would notice 
her ; and, remarking that he had a particular friend 
in town, who he wondered had not met him at 
the wharf with his father, he left the house with a 
view of ascertaining the true cause of this seeming 
inattention. 

The friend he spoke of was no other than Mr. 
Dyker, the silent and unobtrusive agent of his father. 
He found him in his office, busily engaged in pre- 
paring some papers for an attorney from a remote 
district of the colony, who was then in Charleston, 
and waiting for them. He had not even heard of 
the arrival of Moreland, and was extremely sur- 
prised when he entered the office. 

" I am sorry to see that you look thinner and 
paler than ever, Dyker," cried the young man ; " I 
am certain that you must confine yourself too much 
to business." 

" If so, it is my own fault," returned Dyker, 
smiling faintly ; " for the landgrave has kindly bid 
me to hire any assistance I may see fit. But I do 
not confine myself too closely, Edgar. I know that 
I grow paler and thinner, as you say ; but that will 
continue until I am no more. It is so ordered. 
Let it pass." 

" But, Dyker," rejoined the other, "will you still 
continue to keep the secret of your distress from 
me ? Will you not yet confide so much in my 
friendship ? 1 will do any thing I can to serve you. 
Beside my esteem for you, gratitude for your ser- 
vices to my father, impels me to oflTer you any as- 
sistance in my power. Your management has en- 
hanced the value of my father's property beyond 
any thing that could have been rationally antici- 
pated. Do not deny this : I know all about it. I 
should have been obliged to forego the pleasure of 
this late voyage to Europe, had it not been that you 
were here to manage the business of the estate. 

Vol. I.— 18 
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Wbj will you not tell me the cause of this troublci 
that is hurrying you to the grave ?" 

** When it has done its work, and the grave hai 
its victim, Edgar, you will know all. JMy papers 
will be yours when 1 die, and they may claim the ful- 
filment of your promise to serve me. But, unless 
my life is ended sooner than I have reason to sup- 
pose it will be, they will contain no such request. 
Pray do not ask me to reveal more." 

Moreland was silent. 

** Come," cried Dyker, turning toward his desk, 
•* give me your advice. Here are some affairs, re- 
specting which I was about to consult a lawyer." 

Moreland complied ; and having, not without 
much solicitation, obtained a promise from Dyker 
that he would call upon him in the evening, he re^ 
turned thoughtfully home. 

In the evening, the family of the landgrave was 
assembled in a large and splendid room. A great 
number of gentlemen, of the most respectable and 
influential classes, called to pay their respects. 
Among them was Governor Moore, the chief magis- 
trate of the colony, elected by the convention which 
had thrown off the oppressive rule of the proprie- 
taries. He was a man of determination and cour- 
age, and had served the colony both in the field and 
cabinet. All sought young Moreland ; all were 
anxious to hear from England ; and, Angelica ob- 
served, all were extremely solicitous, not only to 
hear the news from him, but also to extract his 
own opinions and views upon each particular fact 
he stated. She occasionally observed Moreland to 
pause, and, in turn, ask an opinion from a tali this 
man near him ; and when he answered, those who 
stood around listened attentively. This individual 
was Dyker. Angelica thought there was some- 
thing unusually interesting in his appearance. Many 
thought so. Dyker was a favourite with all who 
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knew him ; if with any he was otherwise, it wa« 
only some person who liked not his frank but fear- 
less honesty. As he turned from the throng that 
still surrounded Moreland, he was accosted by 
D'Allien, who had been introduced to him upon his 
entrance. They became seated near her, and wer« 
talking of the religious disputes of the colony. 

The maiden observed in this conversation, the 
mild and gentle spirit which made Dyker a favour- 
ite with so many. 

** We can read of nothing," he said, ** in rela- 
tion to religious persecution, from which we can 
draw a single argument, proving that it has ever 
been of the least advantage to the cause of those 
who have exercised it. On the contrary, it has 
frequently, I think I may say, very generally, ad- 
vanced the interests.of the persecuted. There can be 
no excuse for its exercise, therefore, even on the plea 
of policy ; and it must rely, for exculpation, solely up- 
on the tendency of the human heart to a love of 
enthusiasm and excitement. You, Monsieur D'Al- 
lien, are a Catholic, Mr. Moreland is an Episcopa- 
lian, and I am a Presbyterian. These denomina- 
tions have all experienced the effects of persecu- 
tion, in both capacities — persecutors and persecu- 
ted. All have lost by the former, and gained by 
the latter. What reason is left, then, (setting aside 
the cruelty of it,) why any church should advocate 
such a means of enforcing their doctrines f The 
first Christians were persecuted by the Jews ; they 
multiplied the faster. The Catholics persecuted 
the Protestants : the complete success of the Re- 
formers was the consequence. James the First 
nilenced or degraded upward of five hundred cler- 
gymen, because they would not conform to the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England. Dis- 
senters were fined, imprisoned, burnt, and still the 
Dissenters increased. Look at their numbers in 
these colonies. The Presbyterians, in turn, as 
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soon as they possessed the power, commenced per^ 
secutions also. In 1645, all who either preached 
or wrote against the Presbyterians, were, by an 
ordinance to that efTect, fined. But this was not 
all : the same ordinance directed imprisonment 
for a year, for the simple act of using, in a private 
family, the Book of Common Prayer of the Episco- 
pal church ! This being the case with all, it dis- 
plays as little justice for any sect to rail at another 
for having persecuted heretofore, as to engage in 
persecution now. All have done it ; and with 
the same bitter spirit : it is not fair to make dis- 
tinctions. It is true, that the Catholics have been 
the most inveterate ; but we must keep in view the 
ages in which all these persecutions have taken 
place. I think that this fact will fully elucidate 
the question : those have been the worst who pos-^ 
sesscd the most power. The present duty of all 
is plain, namely, that, instead of reminding each 
other of their former misdeeds, they remember their 
own, and sin no more." 

Dykcr soon after arose, and took leave of the 
company, for it was late ; but still the crowd gather- 
ed around Moreland. Many of the gentlemen po- 
litely turned their attention to the ladies ; but so 
great was the prevailing excitement on political 
matters, that all, after conversing with them awhile, 
would return to Moreland. He was the object of 
universal attraction. 

Angelica caught herself sighing. She was won- 
dering what woman would possess the affection of 
the respected and courted young man. She won- 
dered whether any would ; or whether he would 
not become so much enamoured of those pursuits 
in which he was so well calculated to shine, that 
there would be no room in his heart for woman's 
love. And then she wondered if there was any 
woman worthy of him. Every one seemed to ho- 
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nour and esteem him. There, at the age of twentj- 
three, he stood, the admired and sought of aged 
men and of statesmen. What time, what inclina- 
tion could he have to think of the milder and less al- 
luring attractions woman bad to offer ? And once 
more Angelica sighed. 

The company began to decrease. At length it 
was reduced to a very few, who still surrounded 
Moreland. The young man stood for more than 
an hour, resting his arm upon a sideboard in one 
position, and for four hours he had been constantly 
talking. Angelica thought that she could perceive 
that he was greatly fatigued, but endeavoured to 
hide the appearance of being so. She was then 
sitting alone, in the recess of a window at the op- 
posite end of the room. The landgrave now walked 
toward his son, and, taking advantage of the circum- 
stance, Edgar excused himself to the two or three 
remaining gentlemen, and left them. He passed 
his mother, his sister, and D'AIIien, returning the 
greeting smile of each, and moved on toward a 
door that was between them and Angelica. The 
maiden saw his smile, and, the moment he had 
passed them, she also saw that an expression of pain 
usurped its place ; and, that as he approached the 
door, he pressed his hand upon his breast. He was 
just turning to leave the apartment, when his eye 
fell upon herself. Again the painful expression of 
his countenance was lost in a smile, which Angeli- 
ca could not then reciprocate. He instantly chan- 
ged his intention of leaving the room, approached 
her, seated himself beside her, and, in the act, took 
the fairy hand that hung by her side ; perhaps he 
did so, by way of apology for not speaking ; for, in 
reality, he was much fatigued. 

His hand was so hot, that, in her fear that he 
was ill, Angelica did not think of the liberty which, 
forthe first time, he had now taken, and suffered hers 
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to remain in it for some moments. Theui suddeir- 
Ij recollecting herself, she withdrew it. 

Moreland looked up, and as his eyes fell upon her 
countenance, he started. *^ Are you not well, An- 
gelica?" he kindly inquired. 

^' I !" exclaimed the maiden in surprise ; and 
vexed that her uneasiness, on his account, should 
have been visible in the expression of her counte- 
nance. " O, yes — quite well. But you are not 
well, Mr. Moreland." 

" Why do you think so ?" 

** I know it," she returned. " You have exert- 
ed yourself too much to night. You have fever." 

Moreland was greatly astonished. He had not 
imagined that any one had discovered his ex- 
haustion ; but he would not deny it. " Angelica," 
he said, '^you must promise me that you will not 
tell Ellen or my mother, or even D' Allien, of this. 
The truth is, that I took a severe cold two years 
since in England, and very foolishly neglected it, 
being much engaged in study at the time. The 
cold, and close application together, somewhat af- 
fected my breast. This warned me to seek medical 
advice, which I instantly did, and the disease easily 
vielded to the usual remedies. Since then, I have 
had no occasion to apply myself so very closely to 
study, and I have never but once before to night 
felt any inconvenience from it. Then it was, as now, 
after a constant exertion of my voice for four or 
five hours. The attack I have mentioned may 
have left a weakness behind it ; but I feel fully per- 
suaded that it is not constitutional. Nevertheless, 
if mother and Ellen knew it. they would unnecessa- 
rily fret about it. So you must promise me not to 
tell them. Will you not ?" 

** Yes, upon a certain condition." 

" Well, what condition is that ?" 

'' There are two," returned Angelica, timidly, but 
in the sweetest and most persuading tones of her 
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musical voice. '^ The first is that you do not talk 
any more to night ; the second, that if, in the 
morning, you feel the least lingering pain from the 
effect of what you have, I was going to say, im- 
prudently, done to night; you will immediately con- 
sult the best physician in Charleston." 

Moreland had again taken her hand while she 
was speaking, without thinking of what he was 
doing ; for his look was bent fixedly upon the beauti- 
ful long lashes that now completely concealed her 
downcast eyes. When she concluded, he replied 
fervently — 

'' I agree. And I will remember your kind so- 
licitude, Angelica, for — " 

He paused suddenly, and the fairy-like creature 
at his side timidly raised her eyes to his, in a look 
of inquiry. It was impossible to mistake an ex- 
pression of her countenance ; and, in the present 
instance, there was mingled in it a large portion 
of tender anxiety on account of his indisposition. 
The generous young Carolinian's own eyes flashed 
with the intensity of his feelings of gratitude, as he 
repeated his words, and finished the sentence in the 
serious and emphatic manner, that spoke so much 
of himself, of the man who never '^sported with 
sacred things :" and the affections of a young and 
artless girl are sacred things. *' I will remem- 
ber your kind solicitude, Angelica," he said, '* for- 
ever !" 

Then, perceiving the glance of his sister directed 
toward them, he drew the arm of Angelica within 
his own, and led her to the spot where his relations 
sat. 

The guests had all gone ; and as it was much 
later than their usual hour of retiring, the whole 
family soon sought their rest. Angelica's wonder 
whether any woman would ever possess the affec- 
tion of the noble Moreland, was at an end ; but she 
could not sleep. Her gratification, at what he had 
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told her was extreme ; but tbe circumstaoce which 
led to the flattering declaration, was dreadful to re- 
flect upon. Angelica did not think so lightly of 
Moreland's complaint as he did himself; and when, 
at length, sleep did overtake her, it was with the 
pearly drops of sorrow upon her cheek. 

'* This is strange," said Moreland, half aloud, as 
he entered his own room. '* They talk of the 
watchfulness of the aflection of a mother, or a sis* 
ter, and mine are the most affectionate of women. 
Yet even they, who have known all my ways since 
infancy, arc far surpassed in active penetration by 
Angelica ! But I know not why so beautiful, so 
sprightly and bright a creature, should be thus in- 
terested in me. I have seen men of learning and 
wit hover around her in England, enchanted with 
her intelligence and vivacity, yet without one of 
them seeming to venture a hope, that he might be 
able to fix the aflection of such a being upon him- 
self. What is there in me, a still, dull, morose 
fellow, to command a thought from her? Ah, 
there is one reason for it : D' Allien has filled her 
mind with his foolish panegyrics. I must give her 
some hints of his partiality. He should have been 
more thoughtful." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



For the remainder of the morning which exposed 
the intentions of Michael Boneau in regard to 
Celeste, Rombert was full of thought. He was 
little within doors, but walked alone about the 
plantation. His wife, meanwhile, did not neglect to 
comply with his wishes, relative to preparing her- 
self for leaving home in the course of the day ; and 
while she was engaged in this, Celeste was her 
chief companion. The latter had, upon the re- 
commendation of her sister, appointed a special 
time to answer the proposition of Boneau ; for the 
preacher had renewed his solicitations immediately 
after breakfast. She had told him, therefore, that in 
two days he should receive an answer. The modest 
Michael ventured to reply, that he thought she took 
a long time to consider whether he might address 
her as a suitor ; and that was all he had asked of 
her. He thought that if he had unequivocally 
asked her hand in marriage, she could not, con- 
sistently, have required a longer time to decide. 

Madame Rombert had advised her sister to ap- 
point a particular time to give her answer to 
Boneau, in order that they might be rid of his im- 
portunity in the interim. That day she was to 
leave home, and that evening Celeste was again to 
see Wexford. A crisis was approaching. If Celeste 
did not consent to marry Boneau, it was probable 
that some pretext would be resorted to, in order 
to compel her to favour the Moravian's strange and 
sudden suit. The conduct of their relative! and 
of the religious friends of the latter, was strangely 
incomprehensible to the sisters. They had no 
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reason to doubt that some extravagant result wat 
likely to follovir the suit of Boneau, and they acted 
accordingly. 

The result of the consultation between these 
wronged women was the decision, that Celeste 
ihould no longer defer the claims of Wexford, but at 
once become his wife. She was to inform her lover 
of her determination that evening, when they met. 

The morning passed on. Celeste was by turns 
flushed and colourless. Now she endeavoured to 
string her nerves to the task before her, and then 
she trembled like a leaf in the breeze* One mo- 
ment she wished the weary time would roll on 
faster, and at another, she started to find how 
swiftly the hours flew. She wished that evening 
would arrive, and yet she dreaded its approach. 
She was greatly agitated. She disliked telling 
Wexford of the fate that threatened her, because 
she feared that it might appear like urging him to 
solicit her hand again. She dared not omit telling 
him, because she had so often, (and particularly in 
their last interview) refused a clandestine mar- 
riage, that she feared he would not venture to 
offend her, by so soon speaking of it again. Thus 
hope and fear by turns possessed her. And then 
doubt — ^the demon doubt, hovered near her con- 
tinually. How coMld she doubt the generous, high- 
souled Wexford ? I know not how she could, nor do 
I know why lovers always doubt ; but she did doubt. 
Suppose, at this very juncture, her lover should 
change his mind — should resolve not to have her ! 
Such an idea, to those who knew the parties, 
would have seemed ridiculous ; but still Celeste 
temporarily entertained it. Then her own proud 
spirit was aroused* " Let him !" she said mentally, 
** he will find one, proud and disdainful as him- 
self;" but ere she had finished, she knew that the 
thought, brief as it was, was full of rank injustice to 
the noble nature of her lover. Then her heart 
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melted towards him, and she felt that she could 
sacrifice her life to repay him for the imaginary in- 
jury. Yet, strange as it may appear, this doubt 
did again and again recur to her, and long ere the 
hour appointed for their meeting, an incident oc- 
curred, which increased this feeling almost to dis- 
traction. 

A stranger was introduced at dinner. He had 
rode from the highway to the house, to inquire his 
way ; and, with Carolinian hospitality, had been so 
strongly pressed to remain until the heat of mid- 
day had abated, that he complied. He was a 
talkative, sprightly man, and spoke with a slight 
Irish accent. It is true, he stared a little at Boneau, 
when he asked a blessing of twenty minutes dura- 
tion, on the food of which they were about to par- 
take ; but in the main his conduct was gentlemanly 
enough. Perhaps he was excusable for this breach 
of politeness ; for he was unused to hearing a male- 
diction on the church of Rome prayed for in con- 
junction with a blessing upon a meal. During din- 
ner, he conversed upon various subjects with diffe- 
rent members of the family ; but ever and anon, he 
would regard Boneau with a curious expression, as 
though he considered him something distinct from 
the common run of mankind. At length he asked 
Dutartre whether he was acquainted with a young 
man, residing in that vicinity, called Wexford. 

Dutartre looked at Rombert, and Rombert gazed 
at Celeste with a close scrutiny that caused uneasi- 
ness to the maiden. The young men stared at the 
stranger, and Madame Rombert curiously regarded 
him. No one answered ; and then the querist 
stared too. 

'^ I know him," said Michael Boneau, at length. 

'^ What kind of a man is he f" inquired the 
stranger. 

" An idolatrous papist." 
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*^ What mean you, sir, by idolatrous ?" asked the 
new guest, with some warmth. 

'^ One that worships graven images instead of 
the living God,^' returned tho Moravian, with equal 
warmth. 

'' Ah, true," said the stranger, with a suppressed 
smile, and in the manner of a man who checks him- 
self, believing that he is about entering into a fool- 
ish and unprofitable controversy. ^' He is a Catho- 
lic, then f Well, that is his religion ; but what 
character does he bear ?" 

" He will have to leave this part of the country 
soon," returned Michael. 

'* That is my impression," replied the other, with 
some concealed meaning in his look. ''But pray, 
sir, may I ask why you think so ?" 

" Yes," answered Boneau, stiffly. " He is a 
man after Satan^s own heart. One who gueth 
about with the specious cry of " moderation," 
" moderation," in order to controvert the zeal of 
the true servants of the Lord. Besides this, I do 
remember me of a certain occasion, whereon, as I 
have been informed, a number of saintly brethren 
did convene for the purpose of petitioning the king 
to punish the worldly-minded Episcopalians, for their 
late assumptions here in the colony. This young 
Wexford did walk into the midst of the assemblage, 
with a proud step, even as though he had been a 
king himself, and did denounce the objects of the 
meeting, saying, that a redress of grievances had 
been applied for, and thai was all to which the 
people were entitled ; and further, that until it had 
been ascertained whether they could obtain that, 
in a lawful and proper way, all they could do did 
but make things worse, and keep the colony in a 
distracted state. Moreover, he did say, that all 
those who would do otherwise, (meaning the breth- 
ren in presence before him,) were no other than 
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traitors, and devoid of Christian spirit ; as though 
a Catholic could judge of that matter ! And in bis 
speech in the meeting, too, his cry was " modera- 
tion," *' moderation," ** moderation," under which, 
no doubt, was concealed some base popish plot. 
Thank the Lord, I am one who cannot be deceived 
by these pretenders." 

The stranger was evidently angry, but strove 
hard to command his feelings, as he said — 

** Oh ! then he is a victim to moderation ; and 
because he is moderate, he must quit the country ! 
Is that it ? By the laws, sir, this colony must be a 
real hot-bed, if you canndt tolerate one moderate 
man in it. Ha, ha!" 

" Pray, sir," said Rombert, with a smile intended 
to be peculiarly winning, " may I ask why you think 
this young man, whoever he is, will be obliged to 
leave this part of the country?" 

'^ Certainly, sir. I do not wish to insinuate that 
he will be obliged to leave it ; unless, indeed, com- 
mon sense commands him to do so. I think he 
may remove to many places where moderation is 
believed to be something of a virtue. Thomas 
Dayton Wexford, (although he himself does not yet 
know it, nor will he, I presume, until I carry him 
the intelligence, to do which is my special business 
on this side the Atlantic,) has fallen heir to a large 
estate and a title. He is now immensely rich, and 
Sir Thomas Wexford." 

** Impossible !" exclaimed Rombert. 

** Not at all, sir," returned the stranger; "al- 
though he could never have dreamed of such a 
thing. The intervening heirs between him and the 
late baronet were four in number ; but, by a singu- 
lar fatality, they have all died within a little more 
than a twelvemonth. The deceased was a very 
distant relative of the present baronet." 

'^ The death of so many heirs in so short a time/* 
observed the malicious Rombert, " appears quite 
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suspicioas ; and if this young man did not live at 
this distance from the scene of their deaths, some 
ilKnatured person might give him trouble." 

The truth was, that the knowledge of the ease 
with which Wexford would step into honours and 
wealth, made the jealous planter's own schemes 
appear to him as folly. Such was his disposition, 
that the incident of hearing the news added greatly 
to the gloom which had sat upon his brow through- 
out the morning. 

** Pooh !" exclaimed Michael Boneau, sarcasti- 
cally; *^ it is nothing but miserable worldly vanity 
and trash, after all." 

The stranger good humouredly laughed, and 
again studied Michael with one of his quizzical ex- 
pressions of countenance. Probably he took him 
for some uon-descript animal occasionally found in 
the new world. 

1 have said nothing respecting the feelings and 
actions of Celeste during the preceding dialogue, 
for two reasons. First, because I did not wish to 
interrupt the conversation ; and secondly, because 
I am not so conceited as to suppose that the reader 
has no imagination. Suffice it to say, that she was, 
from time to time, secretly cautioned by her elder 
sister, who sat next her, not to give way to her feel- 
ings ; and that new doubts arose, such, for ex- 
ample, as, whether a certain Irish baronet would 
consider himself bound to perform promises made 
by one Thomas D. Wexford, of Carolina. But let 
iis return to Rombert. 

The whistle, apparently from a bird in the 
thicket, which had startled him in the morning, was, 
in reality from Tomochi. In a very few minutes 
after the planter parted from his father-in-law, he 
stood in the presence of the savage. 

•* What now?" he asked, quickly, and with unde- 
fined misgivings. 
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** A Strange man has been many times to see 
you* Here is a letter." 

The seal was hastily broken, and the following 
words met his view : 

« Rombert's Purchase, July, 1720. 

" Sir, 

^' I have been ordered to commence proceed* 
ings for foreclosing the mortgage on * Rombert's 
Purchase,' held by Nicholas Moreland, Esq. I 
have rather transcended my powers by waiting 
until this time; but as I presumed that you would 
arrange the matter upon demand, I preferred 
giving you friendly notice, before proceeding to 
legal measures. 

" Very respectfully yours, 

" F. CLEVELAND, Attorney. 
" Peter Rombert, 
at Dutartre's Farms, Orangeburgh District*" 

^'Ah! and so curry favour with me," was the 
expression with which the conceited planter closed, 
and stuffed into his pocket, this epistle from a 
very worthy man, who in reality had no favours 
to ask of such as Peter Rombert* But a few 
minutes of reflection brought him to his senses. 
There could be no doubt that it was the interest 
of the attorney to proceed at once, and Rombert 
was only at a loss to know how a man of liberal 
education could be such a fool as not to do so. He 
had no time, however, to dwell or philosophise upon 
this idea. He perceived that he must go home, at 
once. Then there was something strange in the 
affair, too* The landgrave had agreed to wait a 
certain time, and the stipulated period was unex- 
pired* 

*' I see how it is," he muttered; " that snake 
of an agent, the demure Mr* Dykeri has persuaded 
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him to this. By heaven, I know that fellow did 
not belicFe me when I promised to be in Charles- 
ton ; I read that in his eye. Well, perhaps he may 
be outwitted yet. Tomcohi, I must go home, and 
must take others with me. You must return im- 
mediately, and send Jacob with the wagon." 

** The wagon is on tlio way," replied the Indian. 
** The stanger man said he must see you, and Ja- 
cob is coming. He will be here to-day." 

'^ Ah ! I am indebted to Cherokee sagacity for 
that arrangement. The dumb negroes would not 
have known enough. Go, I will be home soon." 

" When a Tsulakee runs far through dust and 
sand, he gets thirsty," observed the Indian. 

" True, but I have no liquor here." 

'* Then we will go to yonder big wigwam, and see 
ifit has a room under ground ?" And suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, the artful savage bent his steps 
toward the house. 

" Here," cried Rombert, gruffly ; and drawing 
a silver coin reluctantly from his pocket, he threw 
it on the ground. " Take that. There is enough 
to enable you to get as drunk as a beast at every 
hole where rum can be had, upon your route home- 
ward." 

" My white brother is very rich," said Tomochi, 
picking up the coin with an air of great gravity ; 
'^ he scatters his money upon the earth as the snow 
falls upon the mountains." 

" Away," cried Rombert, as he turned toward 
the house. He looked back once. Tomochi had 
gone ; and, muttering a curse upon him, he pur- 
sued his way. 

Half the afternoon passed, and Jacob did not 
arrive. The planter lost all patience. He direct- 
ed his wife to return with the wagon, whenever it 
should arrive ; and mounting his horse, started for 
the Purchase alone. There was one singular trait 
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in Rombert's character, which has not before been 
mentioned. When any thing went wrong with 
him, every thing else was neglected ; he was so 
soured, that he was unfitted to attend to any thing 
unconnected with the object that troubled him. In 
the present instance, he forgot that Boneau had de- 
ceived him, and that he might practise still further 
deception upon him in his absence ; he forgot to in- 
vite him and Judith to the Purchase ; he forgot his 
designs upon Celeste ; he even forgot that his pre- 
tended visions might now be coolly reflected upon, 
and unravelled. 

On the preceding day he was indebted to the 
very impetuosity of his conduct for success in the 
deception he had practised. The surprise of Bo- 
neau and the two Dutartres at his fierceness, ex- 
hibited on the occasion of burning the books ; his 
open flattery of the disciple of Behmen, and the 
Camisard ; their extreme astonishment at disco- 
vering the truth of what he told them in regard to 
Celeste, (for there was no time given them to ac- 
count for his seeming supernatural knowledge,) 
his subsequent wild raving visions ; the distress of 
his intended bride, had all so quickly succeeded 
each other, or been so mingled together, that with 
the hurry, bustle and confusion attendant thereon, 
no one had had a moment for reflection. And now, 
forgetting all but the mortgage, away rode Rom- 
bert, spurring his horse to a gallop, and as headlong 
and impetuous in this, as in any of bis other acts. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Old Time, that prince of selfishness, who consults 
nothing but his owu convenience, who will not stop 
an instant for those who are not ready to accompany 
him, nor hurry himself in the least, to accommodate 
those who are impatiently waiting his approach, 
passed on in his usual manner. At length, he 
brought sunset to Carolina, and in due progress, 
melancholy twilight followed. 

At that time, Celeste sought her sister. 

" Antoinette," she said, *' dear Antoinette, my 
heart fails me. I cannot keep this appointment." 

" Why, my love ? Wexford will expect you." 

** Yes, to meet me with a cool reserve, or a con- 
descending smile," returned the maiden, in a tone 
so sorrowful as to startle her sister. *' Oh ! I wish 
1 had never known him." And she pressed her 
hand upon her burning forehead. 

"Fie, sister!" exclaimed Madame Rombert. 
** What weakness is this ?" 

" It is not weakness, Antoinette. But the stran- 
ger who dined with us has, long ere this, seen 
Wexford." 

" I hope so." 

" Hope so f If he has, he has doubtless told him 
of — of — that which, had it never occurred, I might 
have been far happier than now I can hope to be." 

** Will you tell me why, Celeste ?" 

"Because — but why ask me Antoinette f Can 
you not, yourself, tell why ?" 

" No, love, on my honour I cannot. I have ever 
secretly felt that you in particular, of all our family, 
would be blessed in life. Why I have thus felt, I 
know not. You may say it is silly to depend upon 
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such undefinable and unasked assurances of th,e 
busy mind, whether they chance to be ^ a eheeftfkg 
or discouraging nature. But, sister, every thing 
that has occurred has confirmed this presentiment. 
Wexford is well calculated to make you happy, and 
you to make him so. His attachment is ardent, 
and so is yours." 

" He cannot say that ever I descended from the 
dignity of deportment which should mark a woman, 
in order to obtrude upon him protestations of at- 
tachment," interrupted Celeste, proudly. 

Antoinette looked upon the stately form, the 
erect attitude, and the increased fire of the dark 
eye of her sister, and smiled archly as she replied : 
" No, Celeste, for that will I vouch, myself. But 
listen to me. You will not deny that your love for 
him is sincere. So is his for you. I can judge of 
that better than you, and will assure you that you 
may safely form your opinion of the nature of his 
affection for you, by yours for him. Never did two 
beings more nearly resemble each other." 

" Wexford is not like me, in some things," said 
Celeste, musingly. 

" In every thing, sister. Perhaps it would be 
better if he were not." 

Celeste started, and looked reproachfully at her 
sister. Madame Kombert went on. 

" I will tell you what I mean. Celeste, and you 
shall promise me that the similarity of your dispo- 
sitions in a certain respect shall cease, so far as 
your power can be exerted over yourself In other 
words, you must resolve that, after marriage, you 
will never assume that air of hauteur, with which 
you just now spoke — at least, not toward him, or 
in speaking of him ; for if it should be returned by 
Wexford, and such a thing might be. Celeste, 
coolness might follow, and you might regret the 
moment for ever. You must promise me this." 
« We are not married yet," replied Celesta, 
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tvaBiyely; ''and perbapsy" she added, after • 
iiidaient's pfuse, '' we never may be." And she 
sighed. 

<< Perhaps not," repeated Antoin^te, with an air 
of moek gravity. 

*^ But, sister," pursued Celeste, <* I never did 
manifest any hauteur, as you name it, toward Wex- 
ford, because — " 

** Go on, sister, * because — ' " 

'' Because, because — I am very silly I suppose ; 
I never felt inclined to do so. I do not know that 
he ever gave me reason, and if he had, I would 
not." 

" Why, Celeste ?" 

'*I would not let him think that I was vain 
enough to presume upon the difference in our situ- 
ations ; particularly, as he has, from first to last, 
reminded me, again and again, of his poverty." 

" But now he is rich." 
Yes," and Celeste sighed again. 
And is he not deserving of wealth f" 

^*I suppose so; yes, he is. But, Antoinette, I 
can never endure to be looked down upon." And 
her eyes filled with tears. 

" Nor ever will be, by him," replied Madame 
Rombert, decidedly. '^ His nobleness of soul is 
stamped upon his countenance as plainly as it can 
be. There is no deception, no hypocrisy, no little- 
ness about him ;" and Madame Rombert herself 
heaved a sigh, deeper, and with far better reason, 
heart-drawn, than any which had been uttered 
by her sister. The moment she was done speak- 
ing, her thoughts reverted to her own bitter fate ; 
to the lowering brow, the downward look, and the 
ruffiau-Iike nature of him who was now her hus- 
band. 

Celeste pressed her sister's hand in silent com- 
misseration ; but her mind instantly recurred to her 
own affairs. ** I wish, I only wish," she said, «^that 
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Wexford had never succeeded to this estate, and 
odious title." . ^ 

''That is selfish, Celeste," replied her sister, in 
a gently chiding voice. '' You forget how his gene- 
rous heart will exult in the privilege of offering you 
a share in his honours. You would have felt a 
pleasure in benefiting Wexford, and you should 
not grieve to resign such pleasure to him. Judge 
of his feelings, my dear girl, by your own, and, be- 
lieve me, you will judge rightly. Do you think, 
Celeste, that Wexford was ever induced to address 
you on account of your pretensions to property ; 
that this ever had any weight with him ?" 

" No ; because if wealth was his object, he could 
have addressed many who have more of it. Be- 
sides, he has often asked me to resign my claim, 
by marrying him without father's consent.'' 

"Nay, sister, but judging from his character, sup- 
posing that he never had given these positive proofs 
of it ?" 

'*No. He is above such meanness." 

** Then is he certainly above the meanness of 
acting difi^erently merely because the case is re- 
versed. Go, love ; the hour appointed for your 
meeting is arrived, and, on my life, he to whom 
your suspicions do great injustice, is already im- 
patiently awaiting your approach. Go ; and depend 
upon it, you shall soon be Lady Wexford." 

The maiden started at the sound of the title. 
" I had rather be," she said, " plain Celeste — Ce- 
leste — Dutartre." 

'' Of course," replied her sister, with good 
humoured irony; " or, or Celeste Boneau !" 

If the perplexed girl started before, she now 
fairly shuddered. '' I will go," she said. '* Re- 
member, Antoinette, you have advised me." 

'* I shall not repent it, love, be assured. But 
hasten ; it grows dark." And Madame Rom- 
bert took a seat at the window of the chamber in 
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which they were, in order, she said, to watch her 
lister as she went forth from the house. 

Celeste put on her bonnet, occupied aa much 
time aa she could in adjusting it, tied the ribands 
with trembling hands, and after an injunction to 
hurry, from her affectionate companion, she left 
the room* For some minutes, Madame Rombert 
waited in vain to behold her emerging from the 
portico beneath. She did not appear ; and fearing 
that some accident had interrupted her design, she 
listened attentively. The' house was perfectly 
silent. No one appeared to be stirring in it. The 
anxious Madame Rombert then moved silently to 
the door, and gently opened it. At first, not a 
sound Wits audible. Still the house seemed as 
noiseless as the tenement of the dead ; but present- 
ly a rustling noise succeeded, and Celeste flew 
swiftly up the stairway. She entered the room, 
threw herself upon a chair, and burst into tears. 

*^ Merciful heaven !'' exclaimed Antoinette, 
though in a suppressed voice. *' What has happen- 
ed f Who has prevented you from keeping your 
appointment f' 

" No one, Antoinette ; but I paused at the foot 
of the stairs to reflect. What was I about to do f 
I will not, I cannot go. What ! leave my father's 
house, and beg of one above me in rank and wealth, 
to allow me to hang a burthen upon him for ever i 
After refusing, a hundred times, to marry him when 
he was poor, to ask him (or even to consent at once, 
should he feel bound to renew the offer) to wed 
me, and that too the very day that I have heard 
that he has become rich ! Never, never ! I can- 
not do it ! I will not meet him." 

Madame Rombert reflected for some minutes 
ere she anawered. At length she said, in a tone of 
calm decision — 

*' Celeste, give me your shawl and bonnet." 

** For what f" asked her sister, in great surprise* 
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" I will go and meet Wexford." 
** You ! What will you say to him ?" 
*' Not that you refuse to meet him, sister ; nor 
that you doubt his honour. Neither shall I tell him 
that Boneau is likely to snatch you from him, nor 
' beg' of him to hasten your nuptials against his in- 
clination; for, like you, I could never stoop so 
much as that. But I will, if possible, prevent him 
from coming here, when he finds you do not come 
to meet him as you have promised ; and by his im- 
petuosity in accusing our friends of detaining you, 
mar his own happiness and insure your misery. 
Such, I know, will be the result of his disappoint- 
ment, unless 1 prevent it ; for if he is not, at this 
moment, burning with impatience to communicate 
that which he, at least, considers welcome^ intelli- 
gence, I have utterly mistaken the character of the 
man." 

*' Are you angry with me, sister ?** 
" No, my love, no. But mark me : I am influ- 
enced by a high motive. I have been happy ; and 
I am, I will not conceal it from you, miserable, 
wretched. There is now a fire in my brain that 
will consume me. I have dreaded, but I am now 
certain of this ; but, as you love me. Celeste, or 
wish my love, reveal not this horrid truth to mortal. 
The wretchedness is mine, and I will endure it 
calmly ; for one short year will end it, by ending my 
life. No words, my sister, no tears. Destiny is 
destiny, and mine is revealed ; but God has put it 
in our power to avert a similar fate from you. I 
will not leave any thing undone in this duty, which 
I may or can do. The step I take now, is, I know, 
improper in one sense. I am a bride, newly and 
strangely married ; and I know not, thoroughly, the 
disposition of my husband, or how much confidence 
he may have in me. A meeting alone, at this hour, 
with a handsome young stranger, may give rise to 
slander, or, at the leasti misinterpretation. I would 
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much rather not run the risk ; but your bappinetf 
is too dear to me to be sacrificed. You have great- 
ly disappointed me, Celeste. I did think that you 
were possessed of a firmer resolution.*' 

'<Do not reproach me, Antoinette," cried the 
weeping Celeste, " I cannot bear it from you. I 
have firmness ; and if I can ever serve you by it, 
it shall be put in requisition at once. Sister, it is 
not a foolish weakness which prevents nie from 
meeting Wexford. I cannot overstep the bounds 
of all delicacy, all modesty, in short, all the reserve 
which belongs to a woman, and meanly throw my- 
self upon the generosity of a stranger." 

" Will you give me the hat and shawl, sister ?" 
asked Madame Rombcrt, in a mild but firm tone. 

'•No, Antoinette. You shall not go. You have 
8ufi*ered enough already, my dear sister; and since 
you advised me to go, I might have known it was 
right to do so. When were you ever an advocate 
for that which was not strictly proper ?" 

" What might be indelicacy or forwardness at 
onetime," returned her sister, ** is merely justice 
to one's self at another. Farewell, Celeste. How 
dark it gets I" 

The bride, as the ill-fated Antoinette had, with 
a swelling heart, just styled herself, went to her 
own room ; and Celeste departed upon her errand, 
pale, trembling and tearful. Her step would have 
been more tardy than it was, but the shades of 
evening were fast gathering around. Every glo- 
rious and bright picture that the setting sun had 
painted upon the western sky, every tinge of 
heavenly splendour with which he had bordered 
the edges of the clouds, had disappeared, and a 
black, heavy, and threatening mass of vapour was 
rising in the south and east. Celeste was not a 
timid woman ; but the portentous aspect of the 
weather, and the gloomy forebodings of her own 
mind, were in consonance; and together, they 
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Btrangely agitated her. It was very sultry. There 
was not a breath of air ; and if a bird moved among 
the crackling branches of the trees above her head, 
or a bat flitted before her, she involuntarily started, 
and increased her speed. 

It was a long walk to the Edisto; and it was 
some time ere she reached its bank. Wexford 
was not there ; nor did any thing appear to con- 
vince her th{^t he had been there. No token of un- 
wavering affection was appended to the stupendous 
old chestnut tree, (under which they had held so 
many delightful meetings,) as had been the case in 
former instances^ when accident had prevented her 
meeting him. 

A rustling sound among the trees at a distance 
attracted her attention. It was the first intimation 
of the rising of the mighty winds. It was soon suc- 
<:eeded by a longer and nearer blast. It came 
quicker, and still nearer ; at first playing gently 
upon the burning forehead, and gambolling among 
the silky ringlets of the solitary maiden, with a 
grateful influence ; and then causing her to wrap 
her shawl tightly about her, as it increased to a 
strength which made the branches of the old chest- 
nut creak* Still Wexford came not. 

Celeste was distracted. Never before had he 
disappointed her. Was it strange that her doubts 
and fears were now confirmed f 

•« O Wexford ! Wexford !** she exclaimed, 
'* how little have I deserved this ! O how dififerent 
had been the result, if I had received these honours 
instead of thee! Why came I here ? Ah, Antoinette, 
thou shouldst not have driven ine to this humilia- 
tion. What am I doing ? What place is this for 
me ? Abroad, alone and unprotected, in this soli- 
tude ; a woman, a reputable maiden, seeking, amid 
darkness and storm, one who cares not for her ! 
Shame, shame upon me !" 

She started. A fiercer blast tore its way through 
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the branches of the trees, and whistled along the 
course of the river, meeting and ruffling its ever 
downward current. Lightning faintly flickered, 
and thunder groaned deeply in the distance. But 
Wexford, Wexford came not. And still sbi 
waited, and in vain. 

The maiden trembled. It was not the approach 
of the storm alone that caused her apprehension. 
What was that, compared with her feelings at that 
time f 

'' Poor, foolish, silly girl,^' she said bitterly ; " I 
have loved too well. My peace is gone for ever. 
Ah, Wexford, why have you wrecked my heart ? 
Why did you pretend to love me with such un- 
changeable affection ? and why, why did I believe 
you !" 

The storm now came onward with fierce rapidity, 
as though it would assist the night to drive away 
every vestige of the bright day which had preceded. 
It was soon completely dark. Nothing could be 
discerned, except by the frequent flashes of light- 
ning. Then came a tremendous crash of thunder, 
that shook the very earth. As it died away. Celeste 
thought she heard the sound of a human voice. 

" Wexford," she gently called, " my Wexford ;'* 
for she had forgotten his newly acquired honours, 
and she felt that she might freely call upon him, in 
such a fearful moment. The demons doubt and 
fear fled to the deep caverns whence they came, 
at that touch of truth from the inmost heart. 

But no one answered her call ; though a wary 
step seemed to approach the tree. It was no delu- 
sion. In another instant, a large, bony hand was 
laid upon her face. She uttered a piercing scream, 
and then she heard her own name called in a dis- 
tracted, and powerful voice at a distance. But the 
hand was pressed upon her mouth, and apparently, 
another person seized her round the waist, lifted 
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ber from the ground, and in that manner she was 
borne off. 

A distracting, a horrible idea flashed upon her 
mind. Was Wexford really enamoured of her, 
and did he now consider her so much beneath 
himself, that he had resolved not to marry her, but 
yet to possess her ? Did he dare— could he have 
the heart, so to act ? The thought was madness. 

Again her name was called, in the same power- 
ful yet raving voice as before, which was now res- 
ponded to by the angry bark of a dog near her. 
Then followed two lengthened and vivid flashes of 
lightning. The first, showed to the unfortunate 
captive the favourite hound of Wexford; and the 
second revealed two faces, in either of which sat a 
grim expression of malignant exultation. 
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